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CONDITION  OF  RAILWAY  LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 

BY  WALTER  E.  WEYL,  PH.  D. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  RESULTS. 

This  report  is  a study  of  the  general  conditions  of  railway  labor  in 
a number  of  characteristic  countries  of  Europe.  The  work  was  under 
taken  in  a belief  that  a description  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  this 
great  industry  would  furnish  material  by  which  to  judge  American 
experience,  and  that  a comparison  of  railway  labor  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland 
would  furnish  a series  of  parallels  and  contrasts  which  would  not  be 
without  value. 

Railway  men  form  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  labor- 
ing population  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  United  States  over  800,000 
men  are  employed  by  the  railways  and  not  much  fewer  than  1,000,000 
people  are  supported  by  this  industry  (without  counting  allied  occu- 
pations). In  the  United  Kingdom  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
working  population  is  employed  by  the  railway  companies  as  in  the 
United  States,  although  many  of  these  are  not  directly  engaged  in 
strictly  railway  work.  The  proportion  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  is  smaller  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United 
States,  but,  considered  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  total 
working  population,  the  proportions  of  railway  employment  are  very 
large. 

The  value  of  a study  of  railway  labor  is  to  be  defended  not  only  on 
the  grounds  of  the  numerical  size  of  the  group,  but  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  the  railway  industry  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  rail- 
way management  itself.  Railwavs  have  become  for  modern  states  a 
necessity  of  life.  Without  them  the  immense  production,  the  minute 
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division  of  labor  and  function,  the  vast  commerce,  in  short,  the  intense 
industrial  life  of  to-day  would  be  quite  impossible.  An  interruption  o| 
labor,  which  in  other  fields  is  harmful,  may  become  in  the  railway 
industry  absolutely  disastrous.  The  labor  problem  is  thus  accentuated 
and  aggravated  in  this  industry,  and  a greater  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  preserve  peace  as  far  as  possible.  The  quasi-public 
character  of  the  railway  industry,  moreover,  gives  to  the  employees  a 
somewhat  exceptional  position,  and  affects  the  problems  which  are 
common  to  workmen  in  all  industries. 

The  problems  connected  with  railway  labor  should  not  only  be  inves- 
tigated, but  they  should  be  studied  in  their  international  bearings. 
The  policy  of  advocating  the  bodily  transference  of  a set  of  regulations 
found  in  force  in  one  country  to  the  labor  conditions  of  another  has 
been  repeatedly  and  justifiably  condemned.  Labor  problems,  however, 
are  international  in  character,  as  production  is  international,  and  in 
treating  our  own  problems  it  will  be  of  value  to  see  how  other  nations 
have  dealt  with  similar  problems  in  their  own  countries. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  solve  problems,  but  to 
present  a body  of  evidence  which  may  be  of  service  in  their  solution. 
The  scope  of  the  report  is  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  whole  field. 
In  the  first  place,  the  statistics  of  employment  are  considered  and  an 
attempt  made  to  show  how  and  why  the  number  of  employees  has 
increased,  the  effect  of  increasing  traffic  upon  the  numbers  employed, 
the  extent  to  which  a greater  economy  of  the  labor  force  has  been 
effected,  and  the  classes  of  employees  influenced  by  these  causes.  In 
this  connection  the  status  of  the  employee  is  considered,  the  substitu- 
tion of  female  for  male  labor  discussed,  and  the  general  conditions  of 
female  labor  on  railways  reviewed.  The  discussion  of  wages  takes  the 
form  of  a comparison  of  railway  wages  in  several  countries,  a compar- 
ison between  wages  in  the  railway  and  in  other  industries,  or  of  a con- 
sideration of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  various  grades  of  employment. 
Some  emphasis  is  also  laid  upon  the  varying  scale  of  wages  in  different 
parts  of  a country,  or  at  different  periods.  The  discussion  of  wages 
is  also  supplemented  by  a general  treatment  of  extra  remuneration 
of  employees  (free  lodging,  tips,  gratuities,  coal  and  oil  premiums, 
etc.),  and  of  the  advantages  offered  to  persons  in  the  railway  service. 
Under  the  head  of  u Hours  of  labor”  the  report  considers  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  railway  service,  the  regulation  of 
the  length  of  the  working  day  in  various  countries,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  regulation  has  been  successful.  Statistics  of  holidays  and 
free  days  are  also  given  as  far  as  possible,  as  well  as  a consideration 
of  Sunday  labor. 

In-considering  the  relations  between  em|floyees  and  the  companies 
or  administrations,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  methods  of  recruitment, 
the  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  service  and  of  dismissal  therefrom, 
the  questions  connected  with  casual  labor  also  being  considered  in  this 
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connection.  Under  this  head  the  method  and  frequency  of  promotion 
are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  disciplinary  regulations  to  which  the 
employees  are  subjected.  The  problems  of  railway  labor  organization 
in  the  various  countries  are  taken  up  in  some  detail,  the  history  and 
present  status  of  the  chief  railway  labor  unions  being  presented.  The 
causes  of  the  infrequency  of  strikes  in  the  railway  service  are  treated, 
and  in  several  instances  emphasis  is  laid  upon  important  industrial 
struggles.  The  attitude  of  the  companies  and  administrations  toward 
the  unions  is  described,  and  arbitration  and  other  methods  of  settling 
labor  disputes  are  considered  in  their  historical  connection.  The  sub- 
jects of  relief,  insurance,  and  pensions  are  treated  in  some  detail, 
especially  in  those  countries  in  which  they  are  of  importance  and  make 
up  a part  of  the  real  earnings  of  the  employees.  The  subject  of  acci- 
dents to  railway  employees  is  treated  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
liability  of  the  company,  and  the  phases  of  the  legal  status  of  railway 
'employees  are  considered.  In  considering  the  various  subjects  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  railway  labor,  however,  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment is  occasionally  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  to  each  topic  its  relative 
importance  and  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  other  subjects  with 
which,  in  the  particular  country,  it  is  organically  united. 

The  most  salient  fact  observed  in  the  whole  field  of  railway  labor  is 
(the  exceedingly  rapid  increase  in  the  labor  force.  Land  transportation 
is  becoming  daily  a more  important  factor  in  our  industrial  and  social 
Hife,  and, while  the  cost  of  each  individual  service  is  diminishing,  the 
total  amount  of  capital  and  labor  devoted  to  the  movement  of  persons 
and  things  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Two  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  an  increase  and  one  to  a decrease  of  the  labor  force,  the  for- 
mer being  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  railways  and  the  greater 
density  of  traffic  on  the  old  lines  and  the  latter  being  the  greater 
economy  of  labor  force  rendered  possible  on  railways  by  improved 
methods  and  increased  traffic.  Each  of  these  factors  has  operated  to 
a different  degree  in  each  country  and  has  affected  different  grades 
to  varying  degrees,  as  is  shown  later,  but  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  work-creating  over  the  work-saving  factors  has  caused  in  all  the 
countries  considered  a large  absolute  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  and  a relative  increase  in  the  proportion  that  railway 
employees  bear  to  the  total  working  population. 

It  seems  evident  from  the  start  that  railway  labor  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  subject  to  a series  of  influences  similar  to  those  found  to  be  potent 
in  other  fields  of  labor.  The  factors  that  elevate  or  depress  the  stand- 
ard of  life  of  ordinary  employees  will  operate  with  equal  force  upon 
men  engaged  in  the  railway  service,  and  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  railway  wages  would  approximate  with  considerable  closeness  to 
wages  in  industries  requiring  a similar  amount  of  exertion  and  skill. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  general  fact  the  investigation  leaves  little  doubt. 
While  the  limits  prescribed  by  time  and  space  have  usually  prevented 
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a detailed  comparison  of  wages  of  railway  and  of  other  employees,  it  is 
clear  from  the  accompanying  report  that  on  the  whole  wages  of  rail- 
way men  are  high  in  the  countries  where  ordinary  wages  are  high  and 
low  where  ordinary  wages  are  low.  The  same  correspondence  is  shown 
for  different  parts  of  the  same  country  and  for  the  urban  and  rural 
portions  of  a given  country  or  district,  the  wages  of  railway  men  vary- 
ing with  the  wages  of  the  country  and  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
district  in  which  the  men  live.  A seeming  exception  is  to  be  noted  in 
several  countries  for  the  higher  grades  of  employment,  but  this  is  due 
partially  to  the  fact  that  wages  are  affected  by  the  place  where  the  men 
are  recruited  as  well  as  by  the  locality  in  which  they  serve,  and  by  the 
frequent  necessity  of  importing  such  labor  from  places  where  it  is  dear 
to  places  where  it  does  not  exist,  or  at  least  not  in  sufficient  quantity. 

A comparison  of  the  statistics  of  wages  furnished  in  this  report  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  wages  are  higher  or  lower  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ownership  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  Attempts 
were  made  to  test  the  effect  of  State  ownership  on  railway  wages  in 
several  countries  where  the  two  systems  coexisted— in  France,  Belgium, 
Austria,  etc.  The  results,  however,  do  not  permit  the  establishment 
of  a general  rule,  the  ownership  of  the  railways  being  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  other  considerations.  To  take  a single  instance,  many 
of  the  variations  in  wages  ascribed  to  State  ownershij)  appear  to  be 
due  to  territorial  differences.  Thus,  the  wages  on  French  State  rail- 
ways will  be  influenced  as  much  by  the  unfavorable  situation  of  the 
lines  and  by  the  small  amount  of  traffic  as  by  the  fact  of  their  ownership 
by  the  State.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  however,  the 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  allow  the  railways  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  railway  employees  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  their  will  is  manifested  in  the 
utterances  of  their  trade  unions,  express  a strong  wish  for  State  pur- 
chase of  railways,  a demand  which  is  being  met  in  Switzerland. 
Whether  the  anticipations  of  the  men,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
the  service  would  be  improved,  and  that  the  Government  would  prove 
more  susceptible  to  pressure  than  private  companies,  would  be  realized 
is  at  least  doubtful,  especially  in  view  of  the  restraint  put  upon  organ- 
izations of  employees  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  etc.;  but  the  feeling,  at  all 
events,  is  one  that  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  railway  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  countries  named. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  State  ownership  and  State  control  upon 
the  rate  of  wages  is  intimately  associated  with  another  problem— that 
of  the  influence  of  other  advantages  accruing  from  the  position  upon 
the  money  wages.  It  is  a truism  in  political  economy  that  different 
positions  appealing  to  employees  of  the  same  degree  of  skill,  intelli- 
gence, and  independence  will  be  remunerated  as  far  as  money  wages 
are  concerned  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  other  valuable  considerations 
resulting  from  employment.  Thus,  a qualified  engine  driver  might 
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prefer  a salary  of  $8  a week  to  one  of  $10  or  $12  if  lie  were  assured  of 
a certain  sum  in  premiums  or  in  gratuities,  and  could  count  upon 
steady  employment  and  upon  a pension  for  himself  or  heirs  in  case  of 
death,  sickness,  or  disability. 

This  will  explain  many  variations  in  wages  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  railway  service  and  in  different  countries  or  on  different 
systems  within  a country.  The  wages  of  conductors  and  porters  on 
passenger  trains  need  not  be  so  high  where  the  system  of  tipping  is  in 
vogue,  and  where  coal  and  oil  premiums  are  customary,  and  the  direct 
money  wages  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  need  not  be  so  great  as  in 
positions  in  which  additional  sources  of  income  are  not  present.  The 
low  rates  of  wages  on  the  Trench  and  German  railways  would  be 
impossible— in  other  words,  would  cease  to  attract  the  same  grades  of 
men— if  it  were  not  for  the  pension  funds  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  men.  A correct  analysis  of  wages  should  take  into  account  not 
only  the  money  wages,  but  also  the  remuneration  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  pensions,  relief,  premiums,  tips,  and  gratuities  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  the  advantages  arising  from  the  fixed  character  of  the  employ- 
ment. The  evidence  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  such  things  as 
pensions  and  indirect  contributions  from  the  employing  companies 
permit  a greater  saving  in  wages  than  such  contributions  cost  the  com- 
panies, and  it  is  a matter  of  opinion  based  upon  probabilities  rather 
than  of  actual  proof,  but  such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  truth  in  very 
many  instances. 

Among  the  causes  mentioned  permitting  a low  rate  of  wages  among 
railway  men  in  Europe  is  the  comparative  stability  of  employment  that 
there  prevails.  In  this  respect  the  railway  service,  even  where  not  per- 
taining to  the  State,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Government  service  in 
Europe,  where  low  wages  are  compensated  for  by  the  regularity  of 
employment.  Promotion  by  seniority,  which  is  quite  customary,  at 
least  on  the  Continent,  also  appeals  to  the  same  class  of  men,  whose 
instincts  lead  them  to  forego  all  chances  of  obtaining  the  highest  wages, 
for  the  sake  of  a moderate  but  secure  and  slowly  increasing  salary.  The 
regularity  of  employment,  however,  presents  difficulties  in  the  railway 
service,  and  may  lead  to  abuses  of  another  sort.  The  crucial  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  the  railway  business  is  due  to  the  tendency  of 
the  traffic  to  fluctuate.  In  America,  where  the  railways  may  gain  or  lose 
business  in  contests  with  one  another,  this  ebb  and  flow  of  traffic  is  very 
clearly  marked.  In  Germany,  where  State  ownership  prevails,  in  France 
where  the  field  has  been  parceled  out,  and  in  England  where  the 
mutual  arrangements  of  the  railways  reduce  competition  to  the  lowest 
possible  limits,  traffic  is  not  apt  to  fluctuate  violently  in  consequence  of 
occasional  struggles  of  the  railways.  Sharp  contrasts  between  lean 
and  fat  years  are  further  prevented  by  the  comparative  stability  of  the 
conditions  of  production  in  these  countries.  While,  therefore,  regular- 
ity of  employment  is  considerably  less  difficult  to  introduce  in  these 
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countries,  tlie  differences  between  years  of  industrial  activity  and  of 
depression,  and,  above  all,  seasonal  differences,  render  even  here  changes 
in  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  frequent  and  unavoidable.  There  are  several 
ways  of  accommodating  the  labor  force  to  these  sudden  increases  or 
shrinkages  in  railway  traffic.  The  problem  may  be  partially,  but,  after 
all,  only  partially,  solved  by  having  inferior  workmen  qualified  for 
superior  positions ; for  example,  by  temporarily  employing  firemen  as 
locomotive  engineers  and  cleaners  as  firemen,  etc. 

The  railway  administration  may,  moreover,  adopt,  in  the  first  place, 
the  expensive  expedient  of  keeping  enough  men  employed  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  traffic,*  secondly,  it  may  take  on  casual  hands  who 
will  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  staff ; thirdly,  it  may  increase 
or  reduce  the  staff  as  the  needs  grow  or  diminish,  or,  finally,  it  may 
wTork  the  men  overtime.  The  first  expedient  is  seldom  used,  the  second 
has  only  a limited  application,  and  the  consequence  is  that  regularity 
of  employment  usually  means  on  European  railways  unduly  long  hours 
at  certain  periods. 

Excessive  hours  of  labor  have  always  been  a source  of  complaint  in 
railway  emxfloyment,  and  the  protests  have  been  more  or  less  loud  with 
the  greater  or  less  opportunity  for  expressing  the  feeling  of  the 
employees.  In  many  industries  there  is  an  economy  in  short  hours, 
and  in  businesses  in  which  the  value  of  the  product  of  eight  is  greater 
than  that  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  wishes 
of  the  employers  and  employed.  In  the  railway  service,  however,  the 
law  that  fewer  hours  mean  greater  product  has  but  little  application. 
It  is  usually  more  economical  to  employ  one  ticket  seller  for  fourteen 
hours  than  two  for  seven  hours  each,  the  character  of  the  work  not 
admitting  of  a more  intensive  and  successful  application  of  energy  for 
a shorter  period  of  hours.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  fields  of 
the  railway  service,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  at  so  many  places,  and 
at  such  distances,  that  a relief  system  is  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  railways,  for  example,  that 
for  their  own  particular  interests  it  xmys  the  coinxmny  to  overwork  the 
men  and  to  pay  them  higher  wages  rather  than  to  reduce  hours  and 
wages  together. 

The  inhumanly  long  hours  of  labor  are  dangerous  both  to  the  railway 
men  and  to  the  traveling  x>ublic,  but  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  the 
interests  of  the  latter  class  are  x>aramount  in  causing  a reduction  of 
hours.  As  a matter  merely  of  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  cheaper  to  com- 
l^ensate  for  accidents  to  emxfloyees  due  to  overwork,  than  it  is  to  reduce 
the  hours.  W bile  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  railway  comx>anies 
or  administrations  have  been  continually  guided  by  such  narrow  con- 
siderations, it  is  quite  evident  that  in  most  of  the  countries  under  con- 
sideration, and  notably  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  attended 
regulation  of  hours  has  usually  followed  some  notorious  accident,  and 
has  especially  considered  those  emxfloyees  upon  whom  the  safety  of  the 
general  public  primarily  depends. 
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The  very  Ion"  hours  occasionally  prevailing,  or  that  have  occasionally 
prevailed,  on  railways  have  been  due  in  x>art  to  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  relief 
systems,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  intensity  or 
value  of  the  work  does  not  increase  as  the  working  day  is  shortened. 
Another  factor  which  operates  in  the  same  manner  is  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  general  rules  to  regulate  hours. 

The  work  of  a switchman  will  be  very  different  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  trains  that  enter  the  yard,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
mechanical  appliances  at  his  disposal,  etc.,  and  a 6-hour  day  in  one 
yard  may  be  a greater  tax  upon  the  energies  of  the  employee  than  a 
12-hour  day  in  another.  The  pauses,  moreover,  which  intervene  may 
be  restful  or  not  as  their  length  and  frequency  and  the  freedom  they 
allow  may  determine,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  a general  rule  of 
what  constitutes  a reasonable  working  day. 

There  are  several  suggested  methods  of  solving  the  problem.  One  is 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a itermanent  board  or  commission 
with  powers  to  pass  upon  each  particular  case;  another  is  to  establish 
definite  maxima,  placing  limits  to  the  period  elapsing  between  begin- 
ning and  ending  work,  establishing  a minimum  number  of  hours  of  rest, 
and  restricting  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  rule  may  be  set  aside. 
Any  system  that  may  be  adopted,  however,  will  still  permit  a large 
number  of  individual  abuses. 

The  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  general  conditions  of  railway 
employment  are  also  disadvantageous^  affected  by  the  comparative 
weakness  of  railway  labor  organizations.  In  several  countries,  such  as 
Prussia  or  Belgium,  it  is  not  permitted  to  railway  employees  to  partici- 
pate in  any  labor  union;  in  other  countries,  like  Austria,  the  unions 
are  small,  unimportant,  and  too  intimately  associated  with  political 
parties  to  have  much  influence,  while  even  in  France  the  railway  labor 
unions  have  but  little  real  power.  In  England,  the  home  of  trade- 
unionism.  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  labor  organizations  among  jail- 
way men  have  until  recently  placed  a bar  in  the  way  of  the  attainment 
of  the  wishes  of  the  men.  The  wide  dispersion  of  the  men,  the  special 
character  of  much  of  their  work,  the  great  degree  of  differentiation 
among  the  employees,  and  the  innumerable  differences  in  rank  render 
it  difficult  to  establish  a general,  strong,  and  permanent  organization. 
It  is  usually  found  that  the  higher  classes  of  employees  desire  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  those  less  favored,  this  being  especially  the  case 
with  the  locomotive  staff.  In  England  and  in  France  these  better  paid 
employees  usually  remain  outside  of  the  regular  union  when  they  do 
not  actually  form  another  and  an  antagonistic  organization. 

The  weakness  of  the  unions  and  the  strength  and  feeling  of  solidarity 
among  the  railway  companies  or  administrations  have  been  largely 
accountable  for  the  comparative  absence  of  strikes  on  railways.  A 
local  strike,  upon  a small  scale,  can  usually  be  put  down  without  much 
difficulty  by  an  uncompromising  company,  and  a strike  upon  a large 
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scale  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  engineer  in  the  railway  business,  (a) 
The  frightful  ravages  and  the  incalculable  distress  that  a great  railway 
strike  would  cause  renders  resort  to  extreme  measures  exceedingly 
infrequent.  A strike  of  the  duration  of  the  recent  engineering  strike 
in  England,  or  even  of  the  Scotch  railway  strike  of  1890,  and  affecting 
all  the  roads  leading  to  London  or  to  Paris,  would  result  in  the  most 
frightful  disasters,  if  not  to  widespread  starvation.  In  no  other  indus- 
try is  the  public  so  completely  interested  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
harmony  between  employers  and  employed. 

The  preeminent  importance  of  a condition  of  peace  between  employers 
and  employed  in  the  railway  service  has  been  of  great  influence  in 
molding  the  attitude  of  the  State,  and  secondarily  of  the  companies 
themselves,  toward  the  railway  employees.  To  avert  recourse  to  hos- 
tilities, or  in  other  instances  to  prevent  a future  renewal  of  a strike, 
the  State  has  frequently  stepped  in  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  rail- 
way service.  This  lias  usually  taken  the  form  of  a determination  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  or  of  the  regulations  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  to  the  granting  of  compensation  for  them.  In  more 
than  one  case  reforms  which  have  been  introduced  at  the  instance  or 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  railway  men  have  been  enlarged  in  scope 
and  made  to  apply  to  other  forms  of  labor.  That  the  fear  of  war  has 
been  the  best  safeguard  of  peace  is  also  shown  in  the  increased  em- 
phasis laid  upon  arbitration  and  other  forms  of  peaceable  settlement. 
The  extensive  and  often  costly  pension  systems  instituted  by  the  com- 
panies may  be  also  interpreted  in  many  cases  as  an  attempt  to  bind  the 
employee  to  the  company  and  to  win  him  over,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  temptation  to  join  an  aggressive  labor  union. 

In  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  it  was  not  possible  to  treat 
all  of  the  subjects  in  detail.  The  principle  of  selection  adopted  has 
been  to  consider  those  conditions  most  fully  which  are  most  character- 
istic of  the  country  treated,  and  to  discuss  only  briefly  subjects  which, 
though  perhaps  of  intrinsic  importance,  are  not  peculiar  to  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  particular  country  studied.  There  are  some  problems 
which  are  common  to  all  places  and  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
railway  industry  itself.  There  are  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
the  results  of  particular  conditions  in  a given  country.  While  all  the 

a The  success  of  the  Swiss  railway  strike  is  au  exception,  which  ky  its  peculiari- 
ties corroborates  rather  than  overthrows  the  general  rule.  In  many  respects,  the 
whole  Swiss  system  may  be  compared  to  a single  railway  line  in  the  midst  of  a series 
of  competing  companies.  Any  through  traffic  which  is  lost  by  the  Swiss  system 
will  be  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  French  or  German  lines,  the  international  arrange- 
ments not  preventing  a diversion  of  traffic  when  one  system  is  temporarily  crippled. 
Moreover  rvliere  the  strike  is  localized  and  the  wffiole  labor  force  is  organized,  and 
has  public  opinion  back  of  it,  it  may,  if  intelligently  directed,  bring  to  terms  a 
single  system  in  a small  country.  But  this  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances 
does  not  deprive  the  railway  employees  of  the  general  inferiority  in  the  struggle 
with  organized  capital. 
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countries  of  Europe  have  not  been  passed  in  review  in  t-liis  report, 
those  which  have  been  selected  may  be  considered  as  fairly  represent- 
ative of  the  conditions  existing  in  western  Europe. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

In  1896  there  were  826,620  men  employed  on  182,776  miles  of  Ameri- 
can railways.  In  1895  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a 
mileage  only  a little  more  than  11  per  cent  (21,171  miles)  as  large  as 
that  of  American  railways,  employed  465,112  men,  or  56  per  cent  as 
many  as  were  engaged  on  American  railways.  In  other  words,  for  every 
man  on  a given  stretch  of  American  railways  there  will  be  five  men 
employed  for  a like  distance  on  British  railways.  There  are  two  causes 
to  which  this  difference  may  be  ascribed.  In  the  first  place  the  British 
railways  do  a great  deal  of  work  that  in  America  is  delegated  to  sub- 
sidiary corporations,  and  many  men  are  employed  in  the  express  busi- 
ness or  in  collecting  and  delivering  goods,  or  even  in  the  manufacture 
of  railway  materials,  a portion  of  whom  would  not  be  considered  in 
America  as  railway  employees.  The  chief  cause  of  the  difference,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  British  roadbed,  rolling 
stock,  and  general  equipment,  and  in  the  intensity  of  British  railway 
traffic.  In  the  United  States  we  find  similar  differences  corresponding 
to  the  variations  in  the  intensity  of  traffic.  Thus  while  there  are  454 
men  employed  per  100  miles  of  line  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
the  proportion  amounts  to  1,048  per  100  miles  in  the  Middle  States,  832 
in  the  New  England  States,  and  sinks  as  low  as  248  in  the  Pacific 
States.  The  employment  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how- 
ever, is  considerably  denser  than  for  any  group  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  fact  for  any  country  of  the  world,  in  1895  there  being  2,197  men 
employed  per  100  miles  of  British  railways. 

Like  the  capital  account  of  the  railways,  the  number  of  men  employed 
per  mile  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1857  there  were  109,660  men  employed 
on  8,942  open  miles,  or  12.3  per  mile;  in  1858,  109,329  men  on  9,323 
miles,  or  11.7  per  mile;  in  1884,  346,426  men  on  18,864  miles,  or  18.4 
per  mile;  in  1889,  381,626  men  on  19,943  miles,  or  19.1  per  mile;  in  1895, 
465,112  men  on  21,174  miles,  or  22  men  per  mile. 

A comparison  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  various  grades 
during  the  last  decade  would  be  more  instructive  were  it  not  for  the 
i manner  in  which  statistics  are  collected  and  published  in  the  United 
• Kingdom.  Where  the  group  is  clear  and  well  defined,  as  in  the  case 
of  inspectors,  firemen,  engine  drivers,  and  mechanics,  there  is  some 
' approach  to  accuracy  and  definiteness  in  the  results,  but  it  would  be 
; hard  to  believe  that  the  number  of  laborers  employed  fell  from  70,405 
i in  1884  to  28,904  in  1889,  and  then  rose  to  45,882  in  1895.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  belonging  to  “other  classes,”  which  should 
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diminish  with  more  precise  returns,  has  largely  increased  during  the 
period  from  1884  to  1895,  and  of  a total  of  465,112  employees  136,968, 
or  almost  30  per  cent,  are  now  grouped  together  under  the  heading 
“other  classes.”  The  following  table  presents  the  statistical  returns 
for  the  years  1884,  1889,  and  1895 : 

NUMBER  OF  HAIL  WAY  EMPLOYEES,  1884,  1889,  AND  1895,  BY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 


Station  masters 

Brakemen  and  goods  guards 

Permanent  way  men 

Gate  keepers 

Engine  drivers 

Porters 

Shunters 

Firemen 

Inspectors 

Guards,  passenger 

Pointsmen  and  signalmen. . . 

Laborers 

Ticket  collectors 

Mechanics 

Other  classes 

Total 


1884. 

1889. 

1895. 

6, 165 

6,  953 

7,  410 

7,407 

10,  038 

11,  881 

37,  840 

54,  273 

58,  781 

1,605 

3,070 

3,  292 

12,  874 

15, 180 

19,  281 

41, 809 

38,  808 

45,096 

6,  261 

5,922 

7,  092 

12, 795 

14,  804 

19,  264 

3,518 

5,226 

6,  805 

5,  902 

5,033 

6,  357 

19, 012 

21, 153 

24,  381 

70,  405 

28, 904 

45,  882 

2,  060 

2,  410 

2,795 

55,  940 

64, 802 

69,  227 

62, 833 

109, 050 

136, 968 

346, 426 

a 381,  626 

465, 112 

a The  figures  here  apparently  should  he  385,026;  those  given  are,  however, 
report. 


according  to  the  official 


These  statistics  show  the  increasing  proportion  that  the  railway  force 
bears  to  the  total  population.  In  1857  less  than  0.4  per  cent  of  the 
population  were  employed  in  the  operation  of  railways;  by  1875  this 
proportion  had  increased  to  over  0.7  per  cent,  by  1884  to  0.9  per  cent, 
by  1889  to  1 per  cent,  and  by  1895  to  1.2  per  cent.  If  we  estimate 
the  American  population  at  70,000,000  in  1896, the  proportion  would  be 
1.18  per  cent  for  the  United  States. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 


While  the  hours  of  labor  on  British  railways  had  repeatedly  occa- 
sioned considerable  complaint,  and  had  more  than  once  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  no  regulation  was  attempted  by 
Parliament  until  the  year  1893.  Despite  the  frequency  of  the  petitions, 
the  attitude  of  the  national  legislature  had  been  one  of  steadfast  oppo- 
sition to  intervention  in  any  form  between  the  railway  companies  and 
their  employees.  It  was  held  that  “ the  Government  could  not  usefully 
interfere  in  regulating  wages  or  hours  of  labor,  or  intervene  in  any  way 
between  emxiloyers  and  engine  drivers  on  railways;”  that  the  railway 
employees  “were  a most  intelligent  class”  and  only  worked  overtime 
“for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  money,”  whereas,  finally,  if  the  com- 
panies, “by  working  their  men  too  long,  or  by  any  other  neglect  of 
precautions  necessary  to  the  public  safety,  cause  any  injury  to  life  or 
limb,  they  are  by  juries  made  to  pay  heavy  damages.”  The  position 


of  Parliament,  therefore,  was  that  an  enlightened  self-interest  would 
prevent  the  railway  companies  from  overworking  their  employees,  where 


damages  might  result,  but  that  whatever  the  danger  to  public  safety, 


freedom  of  contract  between  employer  and  employee  might  not  be 
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restrained,  and  any  attempt  to  regulate  tlie  conditions  of  labor  of 
responsible  male  adults  would  be  a dangerous  departure  from  a settled 
and  time-honored  policy,  (a) 

The  agitation  for  shorter  hours  on  railways,  which  had  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  for  several  years,  finally  culminated  in  the  great 
Scottish  railway  strike  of  1890-91.  This  event  brought  the  grievances 
of  the  men  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  While  the  strike  was  at  its 
height  a resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pointing 
to  the  excessive  hours  as  u a source  of  danger  both  to  the  men  them- 
selves and  to  the  traveling  public,”  and  recommending  that  power  be 
conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  to  issue  orders  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  and  increasing  the  number  employed  of  certain  classes  of  rail- 
way servants.  This  resolution  was  subsequently  withdrawn  and  in  its 
stead  was  substituted  a motion  appointing  a select  committee  to  inquire 
u whether,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way,  the  hours  worked  by  railway  serv- 
ants should  be  restricted  by  legislation.”  The  evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  thus  appointed  is  elsewhere  discussed;  its  outcome  was 
the  recommendation  by  the  committee  of  the  regulation  of  excessive 
hours  by  the  National  Government,  and  this  recommendation  was 
ultimately  incorporated  in  the  Bailway  Begulation  (hours  of  labor) 
Act  of  1893. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee,  as  set  forth  in  their  majority 
report,  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  expectations  of  all  parties.  From  several 
sources,  and  notably  from  the  General  Bailway  Workers’  Union,  a 
demand  had  arisen  for  the  establishment  of  a legal  maximum  working- 
day  for  railway  employees.  The  committee,  however,  deemed  this 
demand  unreasonable,  since  it  took  into  account  only  the  quantity  and 
not  the  quality,  only  the  duration  and  not  the  difficulty,  of  the  work. 
While  it  was  undoubtedly  possible  to  establish  certain  maxima  beyond 
which  no  railway  servant  might  be  employed,  it  was  considered  that 
such  maxima,  unless  working  in  many  instances  grave  injustice  to  the 
companies,  must  necessarily  be  too  high  to  afford  efficient  protection  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases.  It  was  moreover  recognized  that  legal 
maxima  tend  to  become  normal  rates,  and  it  was  feared  that  a leveling 
up  of  the  hours  in  places  where  the  work  was  onerous  and  exacting 
might  more  than  counterbalance  the  leveling  down  at  other  places,  and 
the  grievous  conditions  of  work  be  rather  aggravated  than  mitigated. 
The  difficulties  in  the  case  of  those  employees  occupying  fixed  posts  of 
duty  (such  as  signalmen,  shunters,  plate  layers,  porters,  etc.)  were 
intensified  in  the  case  of  the  running  staff  (engineers,  firemen,  conduc- 
tors, etc.).  It  is  principally  these  latter  classes  the  length  of  whose 
working-day  is  affected  by  all  the  exigencies  of  the  work  and  suscepti- 
ble to  all  variations  in  the  bulk  of  traffic.  An  absolutely  reliable  sys- 
tem of  relief  is  rendered  quite  impossible  by  their  constant  change  of 

a Tlie  position  of  the  railway  companies  was  expressed  very  definitely  by  Mr. 
Findlay  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway  Servants  (hours  of  labor)  in  1891: 

It  must  be  that  the  hours  of  labor  must  be  regulated  according  to  supply  and 
1 ^emand;  and  if  a man  does  not  like  the  service  surely  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  it.” 
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place,  and  tlie  complexity  of  working  arrangements  is  so  intricate  on  a 
busy  railway  that  a temporary  breakdown,  or  any  slight  delay,  may 
involve  a large  number  of  men  all  over  the  line  in  a severe  spell  of  over- 
work. Moreover,  not  only  does  the  work  vary  in  intensity  and  difficulty,  j 
but  there  occur  intervals  of  greater  or  lesser  duration  which  it  is  difii-  J 
cult  to  class  either  as  rest  or  labor.  The  unavoidable  interruptions  and  | 
delays  (which  are  especially  frequent  in  the  freight  traffic,  over  which 
the  passenger  service  takes  precedence)  tend  to  make  a maximum  day 
impossible,  and  unduly  long  hours  may  often  be  tolerated  by  the  men 
in  order  that  they  may  return  to  their  homes  each  night  instead  of  ii 
being  billeted  abroad.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  the  committee 
did  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  lines  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor,  but  preferred  to  preserve  the  responsibility 
of  the  companies,  while  reserving  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  final 
instance  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  the  right  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  companies  had  satisfactorily  complied  with  the  I 
provisions  of  the  act. 

The  law,  as  finally  passed  on  July  27,  1893,  was  substantially  in 
harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  act  excepts 
from  its  operation  railway  servants  “ wholly  employed  in  clerical  work 
or  jn  * * * workshops,”  since  it  was  held  that  there  was  nothing 

peculiar  about  the  condition  of  employees,  not  engaged  in  working 
the  traffic,  except  “that  they  were  employed  by  corporations  to  which 
special  xirivileges  have  been  granted  by  Parliament.”  Under  suitable 
penalties  the  law  prescribes  that — 

1.  If  it  is  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 

servants,  or  any  class  of  the  servants,  of  a railway  company,  that  the 
hours  of  labor  * * * of  any  particular  servants  engaged  in  working 

the  traffic  on  any  part  of  the  lines  of  the  company  are  excessive,  or 
do  not  provide  sufficient  intervals  of  uninterrupted  rest  between  the 
periods  of  duty,  or  sufficient  relief  in  respect  of  Sunday  duty,  the 
Board  of  Trade  shall  inquire  into  the  representation. 

2.  If  it  appears  to  the  Board  of  Trade  * * * that  there  is,  in 

the  case  of  any  railway  company,  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  order 
the  company  to  submit  to  them,  within  a period  specified  by  the  board, 
such  a schedule  of  time  for  the  duty  of  the  servants,  or  of  any  class  of 
the  servants,  of  the  company,  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  bring 
the  actual  hours  of  work  within  reasonable  limits,  regard  being  had  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic  and  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 

3.  If  a railway  company  fail  to  comply  with  any  such  order,  or  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  any  schedule  submitted  to  the  board  in  pur- 
suance of  any  such  order  and  approved  by  the  board,  the  board  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  thereupon 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  and  the  board  may  appear  m support  of  the  reference,  and  the 
commissioners  may  make  an  order  requiring  the  railway  company  to 
submit  to  the  commission,  within  a period  specified  by  the  commission, 
such  a schedule  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  bring  the 
actual  hours  of  work  within  reasonable  limits. 
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This  excerpt  from  the  law  shows  that  while  the  act  of  1S93  is  not  an 
intemperate  or  an  un compromising  measure,  it  leaves  much  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  bodies  to  whom  its  administration  is  confided;  but  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  its  operation  it  has  been  constantly  administered 
in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  compromise  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. From  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time  the  act  has  not  once 
served  as  a basis  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  Board  of  Trade,  acting 
through  their  railway  secretary,  have  merely  limited  themselves  to 
advising  the  companies  and  to  publishing  temperate  statements  of  their 
negotiations,  and  in  no  single  instance  have  they  availed  themselves  of 
their  legal  right  to  appeal  to  the  Bailway  and  Canal  Commission.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  law  has  been  realized  without  recourse  to  legal 
proceedings.  In  all  cases  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  hours  of  labor  were  a menace  to  the  public  safety  their  representa- 
tions have  been  invariably  met  with  a prompt  and  satisfactory  consid- 
eration, and  the  companies  have  submitted  revised  schedules  removing 
the  original  grievance.  The  absence  of  friction  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  small  number  of  frivolous  or  unreasonable  complaints  and  to  the 
j conciliatory  attitude  of  the  companies,  which  has  been  repeatedly  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  board.  It  is  also  admitted  that  much 
of  the  improvement  has  been  voluntarily  effected  by  the  railways  them- 
selves (though  partially  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion),  and  in 
killing  the  inhumanly  long  hours  the  board  claim  to  have  done  little 
more  than  administer  the  coup  dc  grace. 

Where  the  hours  have  not  threatened  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  but  have  merely  constituted  an  unreasonable  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  the  employees,  the  success  of  the  measure,  though  great, 
has  not  been  immediate  or  complete.  The  companies  appear  to  enter- 
tain in  part  a certain  resentment  at  the  interference  of  their  employees, 
or  their  agents,  in  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  not  infrequently  refuse 
in  the  first  instance  to  consider  any  alteration  whatsoever.  Correspond- 
ence between  the  companies  and  the  board,  though  occasionally  pro- 
tracted, usually  results  in  some  sort  of  a compromise,  which  is  the  more 
acceptable  to  the  friends  of  shorter  hours,  since  the  reductions  imposed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a more  general 
scaling  down  of  hours  in  similar  cases.  A reduction  of  hours  granted 
to  employees  on  one  section  of  a road,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal 
made  by  them  or  in  their  behalf  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  not 
judiciously  be  withheld  from  similarly  placed  employees  in  a neighbor- 
ing section,  whose  loyalty  to  the  company  has  prevented  them  from 
making  complaint.  A diminution  in  the  number  of  hours  in  certain 
signal  cabins,  for  instance,  will  usually  produce  within  a short  period 
similar  reductions  in  other  cabins,  where  the  work  is  as  hard  or  harder, 
and  the  influence  of  the  law  is  consequently  more  potent  and  far- 
reaching  than  its  direct  results  might  indicate. 

In  carrying  the  law  into  execution  the  board  have  consistently  adhered 
to  the  policy  of  judging  the  cases  with  regard  “to  all  the  circumstances 
8247 — No.  20—2 
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of  the  traffic  and  to  the  nature  of  the  work.”  They  have  refrained  from 
enunciating  general  rules,  from  applying  to  one  railway  the  circum- 
stances of  another,  or  from  instituting  any  comparisons  whatsoever' 
between  the  conditions  of  labor  obtaining  on  different  railways,  or 
even  on  different  parts  of  the  same  line.  While  the  law  results  in 
increasing  uniformity,  no  attempt  is  made  tov compel  the  hours  of  labor 
to  conform  rigorously  to  those  obtaining  on  a neighboring  railway. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  also  refused  to  allow  their  decisions  to  be 
influenced  by  issues  foreign  to  the  act.  They  have  not  allowed  the  law 
to  be  used  as  a lever  to  increase  the  demand  for  labor  or  to  compel  an 
increase  of  wages.  While  by  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  first  pro- 
posed, the  option  of  the  board  was  removed  and  the  investigation  of 
all  complaints  made  obligatory,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  steadfastly 
and  uniformly  refused  to  press  complaints  which  were  not  bona  fide , 
and  which  were  not  in  the  sole  interest  of  a reduction  of  hours.  The 
board  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  a railway  company 
from  offering  its  employees  an  increase  of  wages  in  lieu  of  a reduction 
of  hours,  and  such  agreements  have  not  been  unknown.  No  instances 
are  known,  however,  in  which  a decrease  in  wages  has  followed  a 
reduction  of  hours,  although  this  result  was  held  out  as  a possibility 
by  the  railways.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a scaling  down  of 
wages,  in  consequence  of  a reduction  of  hours  imposed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  would  in  all  probability  be  strongly  resented  by  public 
opinion,  to  which  British  railways,  and  notably  the  larger  and  richer 
corporations,  are  amenable.  The  booked  times  (or  schedules  of  hours) 
once  reduced  are  rarely,  if  ever,  increased  again ; but  the  companies 
frequently  allow  the  actual  time  to  exceed  unreasonably  the  booked 
time.  This  is  a not  unusual  source  of  complaint,  but  the  board 
demand  as  a rule  a closer  adherence  to  booked  time,  and  do  not  admit 
that  a special  stress  of  work,  that  may  by  any  possibility  be  antici- 
pated and  provided  for,  constitutes  a justification  for  such  a discrepancy. 

The  complaints  are  usually  made  for  groups  of  men,  and  not  by  or 
in  behalf  of  individual  workmen,  so  that  the  number  directly  and 
indirectly  affected  by  the  act  can  not  be  determined.  The  table  fol- 
lowing shows  the  number  of  complaints  acted  upon  during  each  of  the 
four  years  ending  July  27,  from  1894  to  1897 : 


COMPLAINTS  ACTED  UPON  DUEING  FOUE  YEAES,  1894  TO  1897. 


Occupations. 

Complaints  acted  upon  during 
the  year  ending  July  27— 

Total. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

Signalmen 

24 

60 

33 

31 

143 

Engineers  and  firemen 

14 

22 

12 

2 

50 

Station  employees 

14 

30 

20 

20 

84 

Guards  and  brakemen 

7 

25 

14 

10 

56 

Shunters 

6 

12 

9 

10 

37 

Gate  keepers 

4 

2 

3 

1 

10 

W agon  examiners 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

Plate  layers 

1 

1 

2 

Other  classes 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Total 

72 

158 

97 

76 

401 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  number  of  complaints  is  small 
and  is  on  the  decrease.  During  the  first  year  considerable  misappre- 
hension existed  as  to  the  proper  method  of  making  representations  to 
the  board,  and  a large  number  of  complaints  were  thrown  out  and  dis- 
regarded. The  number  of  complaints  consequently  increased  in  1895, 
but  have  decreased  in  1896  and  1897,  while  during  the  same  period  an 
analogous  decline  has  been  observed  in  the  seriousness  of  the  offenses 
complained  of.  While  the  report  for  1898  will  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  acted  upon,  the  majority  of  these  complaints  will  come 
from  a single  line,  the  North  British,  and  be  due  to  local  causes,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  complaints  will  remain  small  and 
greatly  inferior  to  the  extravagant  estimates  of  half  a dozen  years  ago. 

This  decline  in  the  number  of  complaints  clearly  points  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  work,  as  there  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  employees  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  law  or 
distrust  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  names  of  those  making  complaint 
are  always  kept  secret.  “Although  the  board  are  not  disposed  to  think 
that  railway  companies  generally  would  offer  any  active  opposition  to 
those  servants  who  make  representations  to  the  department,  the  men 
have  been  held  to  be  entitled  to  an  assurance  that  the  communications 
addressed  to  the  board  will  be  treated  as  confidential,  unless  the  com- 
plainant’s authority  is  obtained  to  disclose  the  origin  of  the  represen- 
tation.” The  board  ask  for  a schedule  of  hours  of  all  employees  on  a 
certain  section,  and  no  clue  is  thus  given  to  the  identity  of  the  com- 
plainant. If  the  hours  of  any  employees  are  deemed  too  long,  the 
board  requests  the  company  to  submit  a revised  schedule  embodying 
their  recommendations,  and  reserve  their  right  to  grant  or  withhold 
their  sanction  to  the  schedule  as  revised.  A month  is  usually  granted 
provisionally  for  the  revision  to  be  carried  out,  but  an  extension  of 
this  time  is  frequently  required  to  allow  the  company  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  altered  conditions,  and  this  extension  is  generally  requested  and 
allowed. 

The  attitude  of  railway  employees  toward  the  law  is,  upon  the  whole, 
friendly.  The  more  aggressive  and  militant  elements,  as  represented  in 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bailway  Servants,  feel  that  their  grievances 
have  been,  or  are  in  the  act  of  being,  largely  removed,  but  they  advo- 
cate the  appointment  of  railway  employees  as  assistant  inspectors,  and 
the  verification  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  time  schedules  submitted 
by  the  companies.  The  attitude  of  the  closer  and  more  conservative 
Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  however,  is 
less  friendly.  This  body  refused  to  give  evidence  before  the  commis- 
sion, and  since  1893  have  made  little  use  of  the  law,  if  they  have  not 
consciously  boycotted  it.  The  number  of  engineers  and  firemen  taking 
advantage  of  the  law  is  small  and  decreasing,  and  is  now  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen,  or  of  the  station  staff. 
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Tlie  greatest  number  of  complaints  has  come  from  the  signalmen,  who, 
before  the  passage  of  the  law,  were  probably  overworked  more  syste- 
matically than  any  other  class  of  railway  employees. 

The  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  passage  of  the 
railway  servants  hours  of  labor  act  had  been  very  grievous,  and  had 
for  a few  years  been  made  the  subject  of  much  attack.  The  general 
interest  in  the  question  was  intensified  by  the  great  railway  strike  in 
Scotland,  which  had  brought  to  light  many  abuses  in  this  direction, 
and  had  directed  public  attention  to  them.  The  newspapers  at  this 
period  were  full  of  instances  of  unreasonably  long  hours,  and  of  work 
continued  to  the  verge,  and  beyond  it,  of  physical  exhaustion,  and  the  ; 
Parliamentary  investigations  of  1891  and  1892  disclosed  a mass  of  t 
evidence  bringing  out  the  same  facts.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  full  ; 
weight  of  this  evidence,  and  no  extracts  from  it  would  leave  upon  the 
mind  the  impression  that  is  obtained  from  the  whole  report.  The  i 
number  of  flagrant  instances  disclosed  of  unduly  long  hours  is  too 
large  for  embodiment  in  this  paper.  A few  cases,  however,  may  be 
cited.  On  the  Caledonian  Kailway  weeks  of  90  hours  5 minutes,  of 
88  hours  50  minutes,  and  of  91  hours  35  minutes  were  worked  by 
freight  engineers  and  conductors  before  the  strike,  and  equally  long 
hours  were  worked  after  its  termination.  On  the  North  British  Kail- 
way,  just  before  the  strike,  engineers  and  firemen  were  on  duty  for 
periods  of  22,  25,  19,  and  23  hours,  and  for  weeks  of  96  and  97  hours. 
After  the  strike  engineers  and  firemen  worked  as  much  as  360  hours  and 
50  minutes  in  21  days,  181  hours  and  40  minutes  in  10  days,  etc  , while 
one  engineer  and  a fireman  during  five  consecutive  periods  were  on 
duty  for  102  hours  and  15  minutes,  the  longest  period  of  uninterrupted 
work  being  33  hours  and  45  minutes  and  the  shortest  13  hours.  As 
late  as  March,  1891,  weeks  of  92J-,  96,  98,  and  99  hours  were  worked  on  j 
freight  trains,  and  daily  averages  of  15J  and  16  hours  on  passenger 
trains  are  instanced.  One  engineer’s  average  for  the  year  1889  was  13 
hours  40  minutes,  275  out  of  299  days  being  13  hours  or  over,  and 
another  engineer  worked  on  an  average  nearly  18  hours  per  day  in 
February  and  15£  hours  in  March,  1891.  Daily  averages  of  14  to  14J 
hours  were  obtained  from  the  time  books  of  sixty  conductors  in  the 
Pontypool  road  district  of  the  Great  Western  Kail  way.  The  booked 
times  of  engineers  on  the  Welsh  sections  of  the  Midland  Kail  way  were 
as  high  as  14f  and  15  hours  all  the  year  round,  whereas  in  the  Wigan 
district  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  the  work  of  some 
forty  freight  conductors  shows  448  instances  of  spells  of  over  15  hours 
during  the  forty  days  ending  February  20,  1891.  On  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  a passenger  conductor  worked  in  one  week  in  April,  1891, 

14  hours  46  minutes,  14  hours  37  minutes,  15  hours  1 minute,  14  hours 
49  minutes,  14  hours  25  minutes,  14  hours  28  minutes,  in  ali  88  hours  6 
minutes,  and  it  was  further  claimed  that  this  was  in  no  way  an  excep- 
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tioiL  but  was  “ one  of  the  regular  terms  that  has  been  worked  for 
years/’  in  addition  to  occasional  Sunday  duty. 

The  general  prevalence  of  unduly  and  unreasonably  long  hours  was 
rendered  patent  by  evidence,  of  which  the  preceding  is  simply  an 
example,  and  the  railways  made  no  serious  attempt  to  challenge  the 
evidence  presented.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  were 
great  differences  among  the  railways  in  the  treatment  of  their  employ- 
ees, and  that  the  abuses  were  not  always  attributed  to  the  same  cause, 
but  were  in  many  cases  due  to  exceptional  and  unavoidable  circum- 
stances. The  Horth  British  and  Caledonian  railways  complained  that 
the  most  flagrant  instances  of  excessive  hours  cited  against  them  dated 
either  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  strike  of  1890-91, 
and  were  directly  attributable  to  this  disturbance  and  to  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  the  neglect  of  duty  by  which  it  was  preceded.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Cambrian,  the  Waterford  and  Central  Ireland,  and  the 
Midland  and  Southwestern  Junction  railways,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee found  that  the  instances  of  overwork  by  the  men  were  due  to 
mismanagement,  while  the  unduly  long  hours  on  the  North  British  and 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railways  were  attributed  to  a conges- 
tion of  traffic  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  provided  for  by 
increased  accommodations  and  additional  staff". 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  accurate  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  hours  of  railway  employees  are  diminished,  the  fact  that 
such  a diminution  has  taken  place  and  is  still  taking  place  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid.  There  are  of  course  instances  in  which  the  working-day  was 
lengthened,  but  these  are  few  and  comparatively  insignificant.  If  we 
take  a single  year.  1895  for  instance,  we  find  that  there  were  cases  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours,  affecting  in  all  96  men.  while  the 
cases  in  which  the  number  of  hours  were  diminished  affected  5,007  men. 
Thus  a downward  tendency  in  the  length  of  the  working-day  is  observed, 
since  there  are  but  2 men  whose  dav  is  lengthened  to  everv  100  men 
whose  dav  is  shortened. 

It  was  found  impossible,  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  to  obtain 
either  from  the  railway  companies,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  from  the 
organizations  of  railway  employees  reliable  statistics  of  the  hours  of 
labor.  The  material  is  possessed  by  the  railway  companies  and  is 
being  obtained  to  a certain  degree  by  the  larger  railway  labor  unions 
(at  least  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants),  but  it  has 
never  been  collated  and  analyzed.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  esti- 
mate may  be  obtained  from  following  the  reported  declines  from  year 
to  year.  The  average  working-day  which  has  been  diminished  during 
the  year  generally  represents  a greater  number  of  hours  than  is  usual ; 
it  has  been  reduced  because  it  is  unreasonable.  The  average  working- 
day  will  probably  be  somewhere  between  the  day  which  was  considered 
unreasonable  and  the  day  to  which  it  was  reduced,  but  this  suggestion 
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is  offered  with  due  reserve,  especially  as  we  are  working  only  with 
averages*  The  following  table  shows  what  was  considered  an  unrea- 
sonable and  what  a reasonable  number  of  hours  of  labor  per  week  in 
various  grades  of  employment  of  the  railway  service: 


HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IK  VARIOUS  RAILWAY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations, 

Number 
of  men 
affected. 

Average  hours  of 
labor  per  week— 

Before  re- 
duction. 

After  re- 
duction. 

Signalmen . 

797 

70 

58 

Conductors 

260 

74i 

60J 

Porters 

103 

782 

701 

Shunters 

147 

71£ 

59| 

Track  men 

3, 105 

56f 

543 

Other  classes 

595 

65 

59j 

Total 

5,  007 

6 If 

56£ 

In  attempting  to  give  the  proper  value  to  this  conclusion  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  small  percentage  (not  much  over  1 per  cent  of  all 
employees)  militates  against  the  universality  of  the  conclusion.  Thus 
it  happens  in  this  special  instance  that  the  whole  of  the  797  signalmen 
were  employed  on  lines  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The  estimate, 
faulty  as  it  is,  is  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  to  obtaining 
an  idea  of  the  real  length  of  the  working-day  on  British  railways. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  change 
in  the  attitude  of  public  opinion  have  taken  place  may  be  noted  by 
comparing  the  foregoing  results  with  those  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
report  for  1890,  for  the  operations  of  fifteen  of  the  larger  railway  lines 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  March  of  that  year: 


INSTANCES  OF  EXCESSIVE  HOURS  OF  DUTY  IN  VARIOUS  RAILWAY  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 

Number 
of  men 

Instances  of  men  being  em- 
ployed for  more  than — 

Instances 
of  men  be- 
ing on  duty 
15  hours  and 
resuming 
work  after 
less  than  8 
hours’  rest. 

affected. 

12  hours 
per  day. 

15  hours 
per  day. 

18  hours 
per  day. 

Conductors 

3,931 
8,  692 

417 

156 

12 

40 

Brakemen 

6, 146 

5,523 
29, 273 
940 

862 

498 

Engineers  and  firemen 

27 ; 741 
16, 029 

22; 743 
3,  542 

3,971 

79 

1,313 

672 

Signalmen 

While  the  preceding  table  refers  not  to  average  hours  but  to  individ- 
ual instances  of  excessive  hours,  the  figures  are  large  enough  to  indicate 
the  considerable  decline  that  has  followed  the  strike  of  1890-91  and 
the  law  of  1893. 

SUNDAY  LABOR. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  practice  of  British  railways 
in  regard  to  Sunday  labor,  as  the  extent  to  which  it  is  performed  and 
the  manner  of  remuneration  varies  on  different  lines.  It  may  bo  stated, 
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however,  that  the  amount  of  Sunday  labor  performed  on  British  rail- 
ways is  less  than  is  common  on  the  Continent,  such  as  on  French,  Prus- 
sian, or  Austrian  railways. 

The  only  official  figures  upon  this  subject  were  obtained  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  one  English  and  one  Scotch  railway,  but  the  names  of  the 
companies  could  not  be  given.  It  was  found  that  in  the  passenger 
department  of  the  English  railway  about  two-fifths  of  the  porters,  ticket 
collectors  and  examiners,  detectives  and  watchmen,  gatemen  and  cross- 
ing keepers,  and  passenger-train  shunters  were  employed  on  Sundays. 
The  usual  method  adopted,  however,  is  not  to  employ  the  same  men 
repeatedly  on  Sunday,  but  to  alternate,  and  where  a member  of  the 
stafi  works  a Sunday  out  of  turn  he  is  paid  overtime  at  the  usual  rates. 

In  some  of  the  other  occupations  in  this  department  the  amount  of 
Sunday  labor  is  less.  About  one-quarter  of  the  conductors  on  passen- 
ger trains  and  of  the  carriage  cleaners  and  washers  are  employed, 
and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  takers  and  freight-train  shunters 
employed  in  this  department  worked  during  Sundays.  The  greatest 
amount  of  Sunday  work  in  this  department  is  naturally  done  by  the 
signalmen.  About  55  per  cent  of  all  signalmen  were  found  to  be 
employed  on  Sundays.  These  men  were  paid  overtime  for  Sunday  at 
the  same  rate  that  they  were  paid  during  the  week,  but  the  average 
time  on  duty  on  Sunday  was  greater  for  the  8 and  10  hour  boxes  than 
for  the  12-hour  boxes,  being  about  11J  for  the  first  and  9J  hours  for 
the  second. 

In  the  freight  department  the  amount  of  Sunday  work  is  much 
slighter.  About  one-third  of  the  engine  shunters  and  three-fifths  of 
the  police  are  employed,  the  work  of  the  police  averaging  about  11J 
hours,  and  being  paid  as  overtime.  About  a fifth  of  the  carmen  and 
draymen  were  employed;  that  is,  they  appeared  for  a few  hours  in  the 
stables  to  feed  the  horses.  Ho  extra  pay  is  made  for  this  service,  but 
where  the  men  are  put  to  cart  traffic  of  perishable  goods,  they  are  paid 
overtime  at  the  rate  of  8 hours  a day.  In  the  locomotive,  carriage,  and 
wagon  department,  a considerable  part  of  the  auxiliary  work  is  per- 
formed on  Sundays,  a large  proportion  of  the  engine  cleaners,  brake 
attendants,  carriage  and  wagon  attendants,  greasers,  carriage  cleaners, 
and  lamp  men  being  employed.  On  the  other  hand  the  female  employees, 
and  such  persons  as  painters,  polishers,  plumbers,  carriage  trimmers, 
machinists  in  iron  and  wood,  turners,  trade  apprentices  in  the  shops, 
draftsmen,  and  timekeepers  are  practically  exempt  from  all  Sunday 
labor,  while  of  the  ordinary  laborers  in  this  department,  less  than  one 
in  ten  is  employed  on  Sundays.  Of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men about  two-ninths  are  employed,  and  are  paid  overtime  at  the  rate 
of  8 hours  per  day. 

As  a rule  the  remuneration  for  Sunday  work  on  British  railways  is 
not  considered  as  part  of  the  week’s  wages,  and  the  general  tendency 
is  to  consider  Sunday  work  as  overtime.  This  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  rate  of  wages  reported  by  the  companies  somewhat  lower  than  the 
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actual  amount  received  by  tlie  men,  since  tbe  employee  may  count  very 
definitely  upon  a fixed  addition  to  bis  weekly  wages  from  bis  regularly 
recurriug  Sunday  labor. 

WAGE  3. 

For  tbe  United  Kingdom,  tbe  most  comprehensive  details  in  regard 
to  tbe  wages  of  employees  were  furnished  to  tbe  Board  of  Trade  by  tbe 
railways  for  tbe  years  1886  and  1891.  These  statistics,  which  for  tbe 
former  year  were  compiled  very  late,  were  finally  published  in  1893  in 
tbe  General  Report  on  tbe  Wages  of  tbe  Manual  Labor  Glasses  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Returns  were  made  from  all  tbe  companies  in 
tbe  Kingdom,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  tabulated  only  those  of  32  com- 
panies, which,  however,  were  tbe  largest  in  the  country,  representing 
90  per  cent  of  tbe  railway  capital  and  over  90  per  cent  of  tbe  total 
number  of  employees  in  tbe  British  Isles. 

In  taking  tbe  returns  tbe  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain,  not  the 
amount  earned  per  year,  but  tbe  weekly  rate  of  wages,  and  instead  of 
following  tbe  method  of  taking  the  average  wages,  tbe  Board  of  Trade 
divided  tbe  rates  of  wages  into  a series  of  classes,  and  obtained  tbe 
number  of  employees  falling  within  each  class.  The  investigation  did 
not  cover  the  clerks  and  the  salaried  officers,  but  it  comprehended  all 
other  employees,  including  those  employed  in  tbe  working  of  canals, 
railway  hotels,  etc.,  and  there  are  many  classes  of  employees  of  British 
railways  engaged  in  tbe  working  of  canals,  hotels,  etc.,  that  would 
scarcely  appear  in  an  American  report.  In  calculating  tbe  percentages 
hotel  servants  who  receive  part  of  their  wages  in  board  and  lodging  are 
not  included. 

Tbe  table  following  for  1886  and  1891  gives  for  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  tbe  number  and  per  cent  of  men  employed  at 
various  weekly  rates  of  wages  by  tbe  principal  railway  companies: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OE  MEN  EMPLOYED  BY  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  COMPANIES, 

BY  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  188G  AND  1891. 

[The  rates  of  wages  given  in  this  table  are  exclusive  of  bonuses  and  allowances  to  signalmen,  engine- 
men,  firemen,  etc.,  and  extra  earnings  on  piecework.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  lodgings,  which 
the  companies  often  lease  to  the  men,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  at  reduced  rents.] 


1&§6. 


Weekly  rates  of  wages. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

N umber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

54 

14 

0. 1 

202 

1.  6 

270 

0. 1 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  $3.65) . . . 

1,  251 

0.6 

712 

2.4 

6,  624 

51.4 

8,  587 

3.3 

15s.  to  20s.  ($3.65  to  $4.87)... 

90,  251 

41.2 

14,  941 

49.8 

3,270 

25.4 

108, 462 

41.4 

20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to  $6.08) . . . 

65,  366 

29.9 

7,  348 

24.  5 

1,  036 

8.0 

73,  750 

28.  2 

25s.  to  30s.  ($6.08  to  $7.30) . . . 

33,  774 

15.4 

4,  628 

15.4 

645 

5.0 

39,047 

14.9 

30s.  to  35s.  ($7.30  to  $8.52) . . . 

12,  994 

5.9 

1. 153 

3.8 

642 

5.0 

14,789 

5.6 

35s.  to  40s.  ($8.52  to  $9.73)... 

6,214 

2.  8 

819 

2.7 

187 

1.  5 

7,  220 

2.8 

40s.  to  45s.  ($9.73  to  $10.95) . . 

7,482 

3.4 

259 

.9 

207 

1.6 

7,  948 

3.0 

45s.  to  50s.  ($10.95  to  $12.17) . 

609 

.3 

56 

.2 

45 

.3 

710 

. 3 

50s.  to  60s.  ($12.17  to  $14.60) . 

659 

.3 

43 

. 1 

13 

.1 

715 

.3 

60s.  ($14.60)  or  over 

316 

.2 

30 

.1 

15 

.1 

361 

.1 

Total 

218,  970 

100.0 

30, 003 

100.0 

12, 886 

100.0 

261,  859 

100.0 
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ITTOIBEE  AND  PEE  CENT  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  BY  PEINCIPAL  E AIL  WAY  COMPANIES, 
BY  WEEKLY  EAIES  OF  WAGES,  1SS6  AND  1891 — Concluded. 

1S91. 


Weekly  rates  of  wages. 

England  and 
W ales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

73 

14 

123 

0.9 

210 

0.1 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  S3. 65) . . . 

1,202 

0.5 

509 

1.  5 

6,  475 

46.0 

8.  186 

2.6 

15s.  to  20s.  ($3.65  to  $4.87) . . . 

104.  483 

39.2 

15. 451 

45.  6 

4.  028 

28.6 

123.  902 

39.4 

20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to  $6.08) . . . 

79,  854 

30.0 

9.208 

27.2 

1,410 

10.0 

90,  472 

28.8 

25s.  to  30s.  ($6.08  to  $7.30) . . . 

42,  954 

16.1 

5.  626 

16.6 

727 

5.2 

49.  307 

15.7 

30s.  to  35s.  ($7.30  to  $8.52) . . . 

18,  492 

6.9 

1.  522 

4.5 

718 

5. 1 

20.  732 

6.6 

35s.  to  40s.  ($8.52  to  $9.73) . . . 

7.  609 

2.9 

1.  096 

3.2 

248 

1.8 

8.  953 

2.8 

40s.  to  45s.  ($9.73  to  $10.95) . . 

9,  427 

3.  5 

291 

.9 

256 

1.8 

9.  974 

3.2 

45s.  to  50s.  ($10.95  to  $12.17) . 

1.294 

. 5 

58 

.2 

45 

.3 

1.  397 

.4 

50s.  to  60s.  ($12.17  to  $14.60) . 

820 

.3 

48 

.2 

23 

. 2 

891 

.3 

60s.  ($14.60)  or  over 

388 

.1 

34 

.1 

14 

.1 

436 

. 1 

Total 

266,  596 

100.0 

33,  857 

100.  0 

14,  067 

100.0 

314.520 

100.  0 

From  this  table  we  see  that  not  one  in  a hundred  men  employed 
in  manual  labor  on  English  railways  receives  as  much  as  $11  a week, 
and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  proportion  is  about  1 in  200.  The 
proportion  who  received  35s.  ($8.52)  or  over  in  1891  was  7.3  per  cent 
in  England  and  Wales,  4.6  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  4.2  per  cent  in 
Ireland.  Only  about  three-tenths  of  the  men  on  English,  one-fourth 
on  Scotch,  and  one-seventh  on  Irish  railways  earned  more  than  25s. 
($6.08)  a week.  The  bulk  of  the  adult  males  on  English  railways 
earned  from  15s.  to  25s.  ($3.65  to  $6.08),  there  being  69.2  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  this  class  in  England  and  Wales  and  72.8  per  cent  in 
Scotland.  The  Irish  wages  ranged  still  lower,  about  three-fourths,  or 
74.6  per  cent,  of  all  men  on  Irish  railways  earning  between  10s.  and  20s. 
($2.43  and  $4.87),  of  which  by  far  the  greater  percentage  approximate 
the  lower  scales,  earning  less  than  15s.  ($3.65).  While  1 out  of  every 
200  adult  male  employees  on  English  and  1 out  of  66  on  Scotch  roads 
earn  less  than  15s.  ($3.65)  a week,  not  far  from  half  the  Irish  employees 
(46.9  per  cent)  receive  less  than  this  sum. 

These  wages,  however,  are  higher  than  those  paid  in  1886.  In  1891 
4 per  cent  of  the  total  men  employed,  as  shown  in  the  table,  received 
40s.  ($9.73)  or  over  per  week  as  against  3.7  per  cent  in  1886;  13.4  per 
cent  received  30s.  ($7.30)  or  over  in  1891  as  against  12.1  per  cent  in 
18S6;  and  57.9  per  cent  received  20s.  ($4.87)  or  over  in  1891  as  against 
55.2  per  cent  in  1886. 

Of  the  total  employees  87  per  cent  were  men.  Of  the  remaining  13 
per  cent,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  were  lads  and  boys,  the  female 
employees  comprising  only  0.5  per  cent.  The  wages  of  the  boys  and 

women  were  considerable  lower  than  those  of  the  men. 

» u 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  lads  and 
boys  employed  at  various  weekly  rates  in  1886  and  in  1891 : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  LADS  AND  BOYS  EMPLOYED  BY  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES,  BY  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  1886  AND  1891. 

1886. 


Weekly  rates  of  wages. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

15, 233 

45.9 

1,320 

46.1 

708 

60.9 

17, 261 

46.4 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  $3.65) . . . 

16,412 

49.4 

1,  355 

47.4 

454 

39.0 

18,  221 

48.9 

15s.  ($3.65)  or  over .. 

1,550 

4.  7 

187 

6.5 

1 

.1 

1,  738 

4.7 

Total 

33, 195 

100.0 

2,  862 

100.0 

1, 163 

100.0 

37, 220 

100.0 

1891. 


Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

19, 937 

48.  5 

1,541 

51.0 

728 

58.9 

22, 206 

48.9 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  $3.65) . . . 

19, 639 

47.7 

1,  247 

41.2 

505 

40.9 

21, 391 

47.1 

15s.  ($3.65)  or  over 

1,567 

3.8 

235 

7.8 

3 

.2 

1,  805 

4.0 

Total 

41, 143 

100.0 

3,  023 

100.0 

1,236 

100.0 

45,  402 

100.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  95.3  per  cent  of  the  total  lads  and  boys  employed 
in  1886  received  less  than  15s.  ($3.65)  a week,  while  in  Ireland  only  1 lad 
received  as  much  as  $3.65.  In  1891  only  4 per  cent  earned  as  much  as 
15s.  ($3.65),  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  rest  (48.9  per  cent)  earned 
less  than  10s.  ($2.43). 

The  wages  of  the  women  employed  in  1891  were  slightly  above  those 
of  the  boys,  there  being  a larger  proportion  of  women  with  a wage  of 
15s.  ($3.65)  or  over,  but  a smaller  proportion  with  a wage  of  10s.  ($2.43) 
or  over  than  in  the  case  of  the  boys.  The  wages  of  the  women  also 
appear  to  have  fallen  somewhat  from  1886  to  1891.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  women  employed  at  various  wage 
rates  in  1886  and  in  1891 : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WOMEN  EMFLOYED  BY  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY 
COMPANIES,  BY  WEEKLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  1886  AND  1891. 

1886. 


Weekly  rates  of  wages. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43-  to  $3.65) . . . 
15s.  ($3.65)  or  over 

Total 

763 

645 

135 

49.5 

41.8 

8.7 

76 

33 

25 

56.7 

24.6 

18.7 

39 

20 

66.1 

33.9 

878 

698 

160 

50.6 

40.2 

9.2 

1,  543 

100.0 

134 

100.0 

59 

100.0 

1,736 

100.0 

1891. 


Under  10s.  ($2.43)  .......... 

861 

49.3 

85 

55.9 

50 

74.6 

996 

50.7 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  $3.65) . . . 

738 

42.3 

42 

27.6 

17 

25.4 

797 

40.6 

15s  ($3,65)  or  over 

U6 

8.4 

25 

16.  5 

171 

8.7 

Total 

1,745 

100.0 

152 

100.0 

67 

100.  0 

1,  964 

100.0 
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Tlie  Board  of  Trade  lias  attempted  to  arrive  at  a general  average  of 
tlie  annual  wages  paid  to  men  by  assuming  tlie  average  wages  of  each 
group  to  be  the  mean  of  that  group.  Thus,  for  the  group  10s.  to  15s. 
(82.13  to  $3.65),  it  would  be  one-half  the  sum  of  these  figures,  or  12Js. 
($3.01).  This  mean  for  each  group  was  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
men  in  the  group  and  by  52  to  get  the  total  annual  wages  paid,  and  the 
total  annual  wages  for  all  the  groups  was  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  men  to  find  the  estimated  average  annual  wages.  The  group  over 
60s.  ($11.60)  was  taken  at  70s.  ($17.03),  and  the  group  under  10s.  (82.13) 
at  71s.  ($1.82).  The  results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


AVERAGE  AXXUAL  WAGES  OF  MEX  EMPLOYED  BY  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY 
COMP  AXLES,  ESTIMATED  FROM  MEAX  WEEKLY  RATES,  1SS6  AXD  1891. 


Civil  divisions. 

1886. 

1891. 

Excess  of 

kqi  over  excess 

iccJ  of  1S91 

over  1886. 

• 

England  and  Wales 

$292. 23 

$296.  37 

$4. 14  1.  4 

Scotland 

273. 74 

280.07 

6.  33  2.  3 

Ireland 

219.  24 

226.  54 

7.  30  3.  3 

Enited  Kingdom 

286.  39 

291. 50 

5.11  1.8 

Of  course  the  figures  in  the  table  just  given  are  merely  approximate, 
since  the  average  wages  of  employees  receiving  from  20s.  to  25s.  ($1.87 
to  $6.08),  for  instance,  may  not  be  221s.  ($5.17),  and  despite  the  conti- 
nuity of  employment  on  British  railways,  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  52 
weeks  to  the  year.  The  report  states  that  u these  rates  show  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  pay  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  they  do  not 
show  the  real  increase,  as  between  1886  and  1891,  because  in  a large 
group,  such  as  15s.  to  20s.  ($3.65  to  $1.87),  there  has  probably  been  a 
shifting  of  the  true  mean  upward,  which  can  not  be  accurately  allowed 
for,  although  the  fact  is  known.1’ 

Using  the  method  employed  above  in  getting  the  average  wages  for 
men,  the  average  annual  wages  of  all  employees  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1891  were  calculated  to  be  £55  11s. 
($270.33),  or  7 per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  men  which,  as  shown 
in  the  table,  were  £59  18s.  ($291.50).  The  average  wage  for  women 
and  children  worked  out  by  this  method  was  £26  13s.  ($129.69),  the 
wages  of  the  women  and  children  being  thus  11.5  per  cent  of  those  of 
the  men.  The  inclusion  of  the  women  and  children  would  bring  down 
the  wages  to  a greater  extent  in  England  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
these  classes  forming  13.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  England  and 
only  about  8.5  per  cent  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  If  we  include  the 
women  and  children,  the  annual  rate  of  wages  would  amount  to  £56  3s. 
($273.25)  in  England  and  Wales,  £51  18s.  ($267.17)  in  Scotland,  and 
£11 11s.  ($217.53)  in  Ireland.  ( a ) 


a In  calculating  the  averages  here  given  the  group  15s.  ($3.65)  or  over,  for  "women 
and  children,  was  taken  at  171s.  ($4.26). 
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If  instead  of  multiplying’  tlie  average  rate  of  wages  by  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  year  (a  method  which  is  considerably  less  faulty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  very  great 
regularity  of  employment  there),  we  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  average 
sum  actually  received  per  employee,  we  meet  with  new  difficulties. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  actual  wages  for  all  employees  (reg- 
ular and  casual)  paid  during  the  year  1891  have  been  divided  by  the 
number  for  the  first  week  of  October,  1891,  of  regular  employees  alone, 
as  it  was  said  to  be  impracticable  to  exclude  the  wages  paid  to  casual 
laborers.  The  figures  thus  obtained  are  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  estimates  made  from  mean  weekly  rates. 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  ALL  REGULAR  EMPLOYE®  OF  PRINCIPAL  RAIL 
WAY  COMPANIES,  ESTIMATED  FROM  TOTAL  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  COMPARED 
WITH  ESTIMATES  FROM  MEAN  WEEKLY  RATES,  1891. 


« 

Civil  divisions. 

Average  annual 
wages  estimated 
from  — 

Excess  of  estimate 
from  actual  earn- 
ings over  that 
from  mean  rates. 

Actual 

yearly 

earnings. 

Mean 

weekly 

rates. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

England  and  Wales 

$304. 16 
283.  96 
239. 43 

$273.  25 
267. 17 
217.  53 

$30. 91 
16.  79 
21.90 

11.3 

6.3 

10.1 

Seotland 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

299. 29 

270. 33 

( 

28.  96 

10.7 

If  it  had  been  practicable  to  exclude  casual  labor  with  absolute 
exactness,  the  result  would  have  been  a much  closer  approximation  to 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  employees  than  by  simply  dividing  the  earn- 
ings of  two  groups  (casual  and  regular)  by  the  number  in  the  group  of 
regular  employees.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  employees 
(including  casuals)  in  the  week  when  fewest  were  employed  and  the 
number  in  the  week  when  most  were  employed  have  been  taken,  and  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  mean  of  these  numbers  represents  the 
average  number  employed  during  the  whole  year: 


HIGHEST,  LOWEST,  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  INCLUDING  CASUALS, 

OF  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  1891. 


Civil  divisions. 

Maximum 

week. 

Minimum 

week. 

Average. 

En crl an d and  W ales 

326, 299 
37, 597 
16,  632 

307, 588 
36,  931 
15, 543 

316,  944 
37, 264 
16, 087 

Seotland 

Ireland 

Unit, p.d  Kingdom  

380, 528 

360, 062 

370, 295 

The  average  number  employed,  including  casuals,  is  2.3  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  of  regular  employees.  The  following  table 
gives  a comparison  between  the  average  number  of  employees,  includ- 
ing casuals,  and  the  number  of  regular  employees,  excluding  casuals. 
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average  employees  of  principal  railway  companies,  INCLUDING  CAS- 
UALS, AND  REGULAR  EMPLOYEES,  EXCLUDING  CASUALS,  COMPARED,  1891. 


Civil  divisions. 

Average 
total  em- 
ployees, 
including 
casuals. 

Regular 
employees, 
excluding 
casuals,  (a) 

Per  cent 
of  cas- 
uals of 
average 
total. 

316, 944 

309, 484 

2.  35 

37, 264 

37,  032 

.62 

16, 087 

15, 370 

4.46 

370,  295 

361,  886 

2.27 

a Figures  in  this  column  are  for  first  week  in  October,  1891. 


Assuming  equal  rates  of  wages  to  casuals  and  regulars,  estimates  of 
the  average  wages  of  all  employees  can  be  made  by  dividing  the  total 
yearly  earnings  by  the  average  number  of  employees,  including  cas- 
uals. Averages  obtained  by  this  method  are  given  in  the  following 
table  in  comparison  with  the  averages  based  on  mean  weekly  rates : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  ALL  EMPLOYEES  OF  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  COMPA- 
NIES, ESTIMATED  FROM  TOTAL  YEARLY  EARNINGS,  COMPARED  WITH  ESTIMATES 
FROM  MEAN  WEEKLY  RATES,  1891. 


1.  — ■—  --  — — — 

Civil  divisions. 

Average  annual 
wages  esti- 
mated from — 

Excess  of  estimate 
from  actual  earn- 
ings over  that 
from  mean  rates. 

Actual  Mean 

yearly  weekly 

earnings,  rates. 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

England  and  Wales 

$297.02  $273.25 

$23. 77 

8.7 

Scotland 

282.26  267.17 

15.  09 

5.6 

Ireland  

228.63  217.53 

11. 10 

5.  1 

United  Kingdom 

292.57  270.33 

| 

22.  24 

8.2 

WAGES  ON  RAILWAYS  AND  IN  OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

Wages  on  railways  vary  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  work  and 
with  the  location  of  the  employees.  Taken  as  a group,  however,  railway 
labor  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representative,  since  the  employees 
lare  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  and  their  numbers  bear  some 
relation  to  the  population  of  the  districts  served,  while  the  character 
of  employment  is  so  varied  that  labor  of  almost  every  kind,  from 
unskilled  to  that  requiring  the  highest  intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  service.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
irather  imperfect  statistics  at  hand,  the  scale  of  remuneration  for  the 
whole  group  of  railway  employees  is  slightly  lower  than  for  labor  in 
general  in  the  British  Isles.  The  statistics  show  that  the  wages  in  the 
building  trades,  in  the  mercantile  marine,  in  the  Boyal  Navy  (including 
petty  officers  and  seamen),  in  domestic  service,  and  in  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  (including  estimated  value  of  food  where  necessary),  range 
higher  than  in  the  railway  service,  the  average  wages  for  men  in  other 
employments  (excluding,  however,  agriculture)  being  about  6 or  7 per 
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cent  higher  than  those  of  railway  men.  The  railway  service  shows 
a larger  proportion  of  men  obtaining  the  highest  weekly  wages,  40s. 
($9.73)  or  over,  but  as  from  90  to  91  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  this,  as 
in  other  employments,  receive  between  15s.  and  35s.  ($3.05  and  $8.52), 
the  comparative  disadvantage  of  the  railway  men  is  to  be  found  here. 
A disproportionate  number  of  railway  men  receive  between  15s.  and  20s. 
($3.65  and  $4.87)  per  week,  while  a comparatively  small  proportion 
receive  between  20s.  and  35s.  ($4.87  and  $8.52)  per  week.  The  following 
table  of  distribution  into  wage  classes  will  bring  out  the  disproportion 
more  clearly : 


PER  CENT  OE  RAILWAY  AND  OF  OTHER  THAN  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  VARIOUS 

WAGE  CLASSES,  COMPARED. 


Weekly  rates  of  wages. 

Railway 
employ- 
ment, 
statistics. 
1891  (per 
cent). 

Other 
employ- 
ment, 
census 
summary, 
1886  (per 
cent). 

Excess  of 
railway 
employ- 
ment (per 
cent). 

Under  10s.  ($2.43) 

0. 1 

10s.  to  15s.  ($2.43  to  $3.65) 

2.  7 

2.4 

+ 0.3 
+ 17.9 

— 4.8 

— 8.5 

— 5.0 

— 1.4 
+ L 6 

15s.  to  20s.  ($3.65  to  $4.87) 

39.  4 

21.5 

20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to  $8.08) 

28.  8 

33.  6 

25s.  to  30s.  ($6.08  to  $7.30) 

15.  7 

24.  2 

80s.  to  35s.  ($7.30  to  $8.52) 

6.6 

11.  6 

35s.  to  40s.  ($8.52  to  $9.73) ...... 

2.  8 

4.  2 

40s.  ($9.73)  or  over 

4.0 

2.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Average  wao'es 

$5.  60 

$6.  02 

A similar  comparison  with  the  wages  for  1891  would  make  the  dis- 
crepancy between  railway  wages  and  wages  in  other  employments  still 
greater. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYMENT, 

While  .the  wages  of  railway  employees  are  low  in  England,  especially 
as  compared  with  the  United  States,  they  have  certain  advantages 
which  compensate,  at  least  partially,  for  this  disadvantage.  In  the 
first  place  the  employment  is  quite  permanent  in  character  and  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  the  fluctuations  in  trade  or  in  railway  earnings. 
There  appears  also  to  be  a certain  social  prestige  connected  with  rail- 
way work,  even  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  resulting  popularity  of  the 
service  accounts  for  low  wages  and  compensates  for  them.  Moreover, 
the  railway  employees  receive  certain  benefits,  which,  though  small  as 
compared  with  similar  provisions  made  on  Continental  roads,  certainly 
offset  to  some  degree  the  low  scale  of  remuneration.  Many  of  the 
companies  grant  full  pay  for  a week  or  more,  and  half-pay  for  a longer 
period,  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  of  employees,  although  this  does 
not  apply  to  all  classes,  and  in  cases  of  permanent  sickness  or  death  an 
added  payment  may  be  made  to  the  employee  or  his  heirs. 

One  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  railroad  men  is  found  in  the 
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institution  of  privilege  tickets.  Most  of  tlie  railways  grant  tlieir 
employees  reduced  fares,  usually  about  one-fourth  of  the  regular  rates, 
which  enable  them  to  travel  not  only  the  lines  of  the  company  by 
which  they  are  employed,  but  over  all  other  railways  as  well.  The 
extent  of  this  traveling  may  be  understood  when  we  learn  that,  in 
1896,  411,133  privilege  tickets  were  issued  to  the  employees  of  the 
Northeastern  Eailway  Company  alone.  During  the  holidays  of  from 
three  to  six  days,  which  are  granted  by  some  of  the  companies  without 
loss  of  pay,  free  passes  are  also  given  to  the  employees,  or  it  may  be 
to  their  families.  In  the  same  year,  1896,  the  Northeastern  issued 
201,025  free  passes  for  holiday  purposes.  There  are  also  other  privi- 

I leges,  such  as  that  of  investing  their  savings  in  the  companies’  banks 
or  of  drawing  a pension  (under  certain  conditions),  that  are  usually 
cited  by  the  railways  as  advantages  of  the  railway  employees. 

WAGES  ACCORDING  TO  CHARACTER  OF  WORK. 

Generally  considered,  the  wages  on  British  and  Irish  railways  are 
highest  in  the  departments  connected  with  the  running  of  traffic  and 
the  repairing  of  rolling  stock,  and  lowest  in  those  connected  with  the 
. maintenance  of  way.  The  average  yearly  wages  (computed  for  52 
r weeks)  are  £56  12s.  (8275.44)  in  the  coaching  (passenger)  department, 

' £56  3s.  (8273.25)  in  the  goods  (freight)  department,  £68  Is.  (8331.17) 
i in  the  locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon  department,  and  only  £53  Is. 
I (8258.17)  in  the  engineers’  department.  The  low  average  in  the  engi- 
: neers*  department  is  apparently  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  track  men  with  low  salaries,  there  being  63.3  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  this  department  obtaining  20s.  (84.87)  or  less  a week  as 
: compared  with  40.3  and  39.7  per  cent  in  the  passenger  and  freight 
; departments,  and  29.9  per  cent  in  the  locomotive  department.  A 
j larger  proportion  of  men  obtain  over  30s.  (87.30)  a week,  however,  in 
t the  engineers’  than  in  any  other  department  except  the  locomotive, 
carriage,  and  wagon  department.  In  the  passenger  department  4 
per  cent,  in  the  freight  department  4.4  per  cent,  in  the  engineers’ 
department  6.6  per  cent,  and  in  the  locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon 
department  27.4  per  cent  of  all  employees  receive  a weekly  wage  of 
30s.  (87.30)  or  more.  The  large  number  of  men  in  the  locomotive 
: department  earning  these  wages  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  skilled  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  labor,  the  mechanics  and  locomotive  engineers 
receiving  as  a rule  much  higher  wages  than  those  obtained  in  the  other 
departments. 

If  the  wages  received  in  the  various  departments  of  English  railways 
: are  analyzed  a more  definite  idea  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  various 
classes  may  be  obtained.  In  the  passenger  department  the  highest 
| wages  are  paid  to  the  conductors,  seven-eighths  of  whom  receive 
I from  20s,  to  30s.  (84.87  to  87.30)  and  about  one-tenth  over  30s. 
1 (87.30).  The  signalmen  (98.5  per  cent)  range  from  15s.  to  30s. 
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($3.65  to  $7.30),  62.7  per  cent  receiving  from  20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to 
$6.08);  but  these  wages  represent  a notable  advance  upon  those  pre- 
vailing in  1886.  Of  the  ticket  collectors  and  examiners  about  two- 
tliirds  receive  from  20s.  to  25s.  ($4.87  to  $6.08)  and  nineteen-twentieths 
from  15s.  to  25s.  ($3.65  to  $6.08).  The  wages  of  the  shunters  range  still 
lower,  but  the  wages  of  the  porters  are  the  lowest  of  all,  only  1 man  in 
12  having  a salary  of  over  20s.  ($4.87)  and  only  1 in  300  a salary  of  over 
30s.  ($7.30)  per  week.  The  wages  of  the  foremen  are  lower  than  those, 
of  the  conductors. 

In  the  freight  departm ent  the  highest  wages  are  paid  to  the  conduct- 
ors and  brakemen,  their  wages  being  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  the  conductors  on  the  passenger  trains.  The  lower  rate  of  wages 
for  the  passenger  department  appears  to  be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to 
the  system  of  tipping,  which  prevails  to  a great  extent,  and  which  is 
considered  and  is  apparently  offset  in  fixing  the  wages.  The  amount 
received  in  the  form  of  gratuities  and  tips  from  the  public  can  not  be 
determined  with  any  pretense  of  accuracy  (and  depends  naturally  upon 
the  season  and  the  character  of  the  passenger  traffic),  but  estimates 
made  by  competent  judges  agree  in  making  them  bear  a considerable 
proportion  to  the  wages  paid  by  the  company.  The  tips  given  to 
employees  on  some  of  the  southern  railways  during  the  holiday  season 
are  often  more  than  equivalent  to  their  regular  salaries,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  the  wages  are  lower  for  the 
passenger  conductors  than  for  the  similar  but  lower  grade  service  in 
the  freight  traffic.  The  wages  of  the  checkers,  switchmen,  carmen,  and 
draymen  are  all  low,  but  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  each  other, 
the  wages  of  the  checkers  ranging  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the 
switchmen,  and  the  wages  of  these  higher  than  those  of  the  carmen  and 
draymen.  The  lowest  wages  are  to  be  found  here  again  among  the 
porters,  five-eighths  of  whom  receive  less  than  20s.  ($4.87)  and  twenty- 
nine  thirtieths  less  than  25s.  ($6.08)  per  week.  The  wages  of  this  class, 
however,  are  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  porters  in  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  prevailing  system  of  tips  having  a depressing  effect 
upon  the  remuneration  of  this  latter  class.  ■ 

The  wages  of  the  locomotive  engineers  may  be  said  to  fluctuate  from 
30s.  to  60s.  ($7.30  to  $14.60)  per  week,  with  an  average  wage  of  about  40s. 
($9.73).  Of  the  total  number,  61.0  per  cent  receive  between  40s.  and  45s. 
($9.73  and  $10.95),  6.4  per  cent  more,  and  32.6  per  cent  less  than  this 
scale.  The  wages  of  the  firemen  are  naturally  much  lower,  99.0  per  cent 
receiving  less  than  30s.  ($7.30),  the  lowest  sum  received  by  the  locomo- 
tive engineers.  The  mechanics  in  metal  and  wood  receive  wages  that 
are  comparatively  high,  over  four-fifths  of  each  class  earning  between 
25s.  and  40s.  ($6.08  and  $9.73),  but  the  wages  are  higher  for  the  workers 
in  metal  than  for  the  workers  in  wood.  The  Avages  of  machinists  and 
turners  are  lower  than  those  of  either  of  these  classes,  about  two-thirds 
receiving  less  than  25s.  ($6.08)  per  week.  Of  the  general  laborers  in 
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this  department,  about  3 in  10  earn  over  20s.  ($1.87)  and  1 in  22  over 
25s.  ($6.08)  per  week. 

The  gangers,  plate  layers,  and  packers  in  the  engineers’  department 
receive  almost  exactly  the  same  wages  as  the  laborers  in  the  locomotive, 
wagon,  and  carriage  department,  but  the  wages  of  the  laborers  in  the 
engineers’  department  are  still  lower,  over  four-fifths  receiving  less 
than  20s.  ($1.87)  per  week.  The  wages  of  the  carpenters  range  high, 
almost  three-fourths  receiving  between  25s.  and  35s.  ($6.08  and  $8.52) 
per  week. 

If  we  compare  the  wages  of  the  various  classes  of  lads  and  boys, 
we  find  that  the  engine  cleaners  are  the  best  and  the  vanguards  the 
poorest  paid.  Of  the  latter,  five-sixths  receive  less  than  10s.  ($2.43) 
and  the  remainder  less  than  15s.  ($3.65)  per  week. 

WAGES  TERRITORIALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Preceding  tables  have  shown  that  railway,  like  other  wages,  are 
higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  and  considerably  higher  in  Scot- 
land than  in  Ireland.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  cheaper  and  lower 
forms  of  labor.  Thus,  while  of  all  signalmen  employed  only  38.6  per 
[cent  receive  20s.  ($1.87)  or  less  per  week  in  Scotland,  and  only  19.8  per 
tcent  in  England,  the  proportion  in  Ireland  receiving  this  low  wage  is 
87.3  per  cent.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  a less  degree,  of  firemen, 
Ithe  proportion  of  men  receiving  20s.  ($4.87)  or  less  per  week  being  13.6 
per  cent  in  England,  36.9  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  57.4  per  cent  in 
Ireland.  Of  the  conductors  about  1 in  45  or  50  receives  20s.  ($4.87) 
per  week  or  less  in  England  or  Scotland,  while  almost  half  of  all  con- 
ductors on  Irish  railways  are  paid  these  low  wages.  It  may  also  be 
:said  that  while  62  per  cent  of  all  conductors  in  England  and  53.8  per 
icent  in  Scotland  receive  25s.  ($6.08)  or  more  per  week,  only  0.2  per  cent, 
or  1 conductor  out  of  500,  obtains  over  25s.  ($6.08)  per  week  in  Ireland, 

The  statistics  just  cited  merely  show  that  in  districts  where  the 
general  level  of  wages  is  low  the  remuneration  of  the  simpler  forms  of 
railway  labor  will  tend  to  the  same  low  level.  The  rates  of  pay  for 
ordinary  labor  upon  railways  tend  to  approximate  the  rate  of  wages 
prevailing  in  the  same  country  or  in  the  same  district  for  similar  work 
in  other  industries,  except  in  so  far  as  privileges  and  special  favors  to 
railway  men  tend  to  depress  their  wages  in  certain  countries.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  in  districts  where  wages  are  low  and 
where  skilled  labor  does  not  abound,  that  the  higher  classes  of 
employees  must  be  largely  obtained  from  other  districts  and  that  the 
wages  rise  in  consequence.  It  may  be  stated  as  a general  rule  that 
the  wages  of  skilled  employees  vary  less  between  the  more  and  the  less 
favored  industrial  communities  than  do  those  of  the  unskilled  employees. 
This  is  true  of  the  wages  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
While  the  ordinary  scale  of  wages  for  comparatively  unskilled  railway 
labor  is  considerably  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland  or  England,  the 
rate  of  remuneration  for  skilled  railway  employees,  such  as  locomotive 
8247 — No.  20 3 
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engineers,  is  not  much  lower  than  in  England  and  very  much  greater 
than  it  is  in  Scotland.  While  0.3  per  cent  of  locomotive  engineers 
receive  30s.  ($7.30)  or  less  per  week  in  England,  the  proportion  is  8.7 
per  cent  for  Ireland  and  32.2  per  cent  for  Scotland,  while  the  proportion1 
of  locomotive  engineers  receiving  over  40s.  ($9.73)  per  week  was  61.8 
per  cent  for  England,  8.6  per  cent  for  Scotland,  but  48.6  per  cent  for 
Ireland,  (a) 

RAILWAY  LABOR  UNIONS. 

The  thorough  organization  of  the  railway  companies  of  England  and 
the  feeling  of  solidarity  that  gives  them  a united  front  against  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  either  the  public  or  their  own  employees  have 
forced  the  railway  men  themselves  into  organizations  to  support  their 
claims  and  defend  their  interests.  The  history  of  trade  unionism 
among  railway  employees  has  not  been  very  different  from  that  of 
other  labor  organizations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  railway  unions  are  younger  and  until  recently  formed 
a smaller  proportion  of  the  total  force  than  was  the  case  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  earliest  of  the  railway  labor  unions  was  founded  in  1871. 
In  the  building  trades  twelve  of  the  societies  existing  in  1896  had 
been  formed  in  the  period  1860  to  1869.  The  Yorkshire  Miners7  Union 
dated  from  1858,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  from  1851, 
and  the  Iron  Founders  actually  from  1809,  or  almost  a score  of  years 
before  the  railway  era.  In  1896  all  of  the  railway  unions  together 
had  a membership  of  58,851  out  of  a total  of  465,112  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  railroad  transportation.  In  other  words,  13  per 
cent,  or  a little  over  1 in  8 men,  were  organized.  If  a total  of  7,000,000 
workingmen— that  is,  not  including  women — is  accepted  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  found  that  fully  20  per  cent  are  organized;  and 
the  percentage  is  still  considerably  greater  in  ship  building,  mining, 
the  building  trades,  etc.,  since  the  inclusion  of  agricultural  laborers 
and  other  unorganized  trades  reduces  the  general  average.  There 
are  to-day  (1898),  however,  about  100,000  railway  employees  in  the 
unions,  or,  in  other  words,  about  1 in  5,  and  from  all  indications  the 
organizations  are  destined  to  grow.  This  growth  in  the  past  has 
usually  occurred  during  periods  of  industrial  activity,  while  in  periods 
of  depression  the  membership  of  the  unions  has  remained  constant 
when  it  has  not  actually  declined,  but  the  railway  unions  show  on  the 
whole  a steadier  and  more  rapid  growth  than  is  to  be  observed  in  other 
transport  trades. 


a The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  the  United  States.  The  scale  of  unskilled 
wages  ranks  considerably  lower  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  (Group  IV  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  railway  map)  than  in  the  Middle  States  (Group  II).  Thus, 
the  wages  per  day  of  ordinary  trackmen  in  1896  averaged  $1.18  in  Group  II  and  $0.89 
in  Group  IV,  a difference  of  32  per  cent  (in  1895,  43  per  cent),  while  the  wages  of 
engineers  were  nearly  identical  in  the  two  districts  ($3.57,  Group  II;  $3.56,  Group 
IV),  and  the  wages  of  conductors  only  10  per  cent  inferior  in  Group  IV.  (Statistics 
of  Railways  in  the  United  States : Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 
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' Until  recently  tlie  railway  companies  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize 
tlie  unions  and  adopted  toward  them  a consistently  hostile  attitude. 
The  companies  did  not  wish  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great  mining  com- 
panies in  Durham  in  recognizing  the  trade  unions,  holding  that  the 
(conditions  of  the  railway  service  did  not  justify  such  action.  This 
policy  was  carried  farthest  perhaps  by  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Company.  “I  do  not  believe/7  said  Sir  George  Findlay,  of  that  com- 
pany. in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1891,  “that  any- 
i thing  like  (I  say  it  with  all  submission)  a trades  unionism  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  railway  service/’  He  maintained  that  “the 
employees  of  a railway  should  be  marshaled  and  managed  something 
like  an  army,”  with  the  company's  manager  as  general,  and  that  the  recog- 
nition of  the  unions  would  mean  increased  laxity  of  discipline.  Per- 
sonal contact  with  the  managers  of  English  railways  convinces  one  of 
the  survival  in  slightly  modified  form  of  this  general  attitude,  but  the 
logic  of  events  has  effected  in  many  quarters  a considerable  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  companies  and  organizations  of  their  employees. 
In  December,  1896,  the  London  and  Northwestern,  in  order  to  forestall 
an  anticipated  strike  upon  their  lines,  discharged  a number  of  employees 
(almost  80),  solely  on  account  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society  and  their  expressed  willingness  to  abide  by  its  decisions  in  case 
of  a proclaimed  strike.  This  blow  at  the  trades  union  caused  a great 
stir  throughout  England,  and  the  London  and  Northwestern  was  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  capitulate,  to  reinstate  the  discharged  workmen, 
and  to  treat  for  the  time,  although  in  a roundabout  and  unofficial  way, 
with  the  leader  of  the  societv.  The  result  was  to  add  11.000  members  to 
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the  trade  union,  which  was  followed  in  1897  by  another  success.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  a recognition  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  by  the 
Northeastern  Eailway  Company  and  the  submission  of  a number  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord 
James  of  Hereford.  The  result  was  indirectly  a further  recognition 
of  the  trade  unions,  inasmuch  as  the  awards  to  the  various  grades  of 
employees  concerned  was  in  something  like  direct  relation  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  were  represented  in  the  union. 

AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 

The  chief  railway  trade  union  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Eailway  Servants.  This  union,  which  at  present 
numbers  over  85,000  members,  was  established  in  1871,  and  has  been 
registered  under  the  trade-union  act  of  1871-1876.  Since  its  formation 
it  has  passed  through  a storm  and  stress  period  and  has  experienced 
many  changes.  It  was  inaugurated  under,  apparently,  very  favorable 
auspices,  over  17,000  members  joining  the  first  year,  but  this  success 
proved  transitory.  The  great  bulk  of  railway  workers  were  not  in 
I sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement.  The  birth  of  the  society 
| was  followed  by  the  grant  of  a series  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
> railway  companies  and  the  membership  of  the  newly  created  society 
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rapidly  diminished.  The  chief  difficulty  appeared  to  be  in  the  fluctm 
ating  character  of  the  membership,  the  entrance  fee  being  so  smal'v 
in  comparison  to  the  dues  that  thousands  of  members  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  then  to  be  reinitiated  rather 
than  pay  their  arrears  of  dues.  Thus  while  initiation  fees  were  paid 
for  over  30,000  men  from  1873  to  1882,  the  membership  during  this 
decade  dwindled  from  17,247  to  6,321.  This  decline  was  partially 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  weekly  dues  in  the  early  eighties  from 
3d.  to  5d.  ($0.06  to  $0.10),  as  at  this  period  the  society  launched  more 
and  more  into  the  policy  of  benefits.  Railway,  like  other,  trade  unions 
have  continually  oscillated  between  the  policy  of  existing  for  trade 
purposes  only,  that  is,  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes,  and  the 
opposite  policy  of  granting  relief  for  death,  sickness,  accidents,  and 
other  disabilities  not  due  to  trade  disputes.  The  general  rule  is  that 
the  benefit  societies  are  richer  and  stronger  than  the  pure  trade  unions, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  responsible,  peaceable,  and  exclusive.  The 
increase  in  the  dues  marked  a decided  tendency  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  to  become  more  of  a friendly  (benefit)  society,  and  when  in 
1889  it  was  found  feasible  to  organize  unskilled  labor,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  John  Burns  and  others  to  introduce  the  lower  classes  of 
railway  workers  into  the  union  by  a reduction  of  the  scale  of  dues,  the 
proposal  was  met  with  but  little  enthusiasm  by  the  directors  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society.  The  refusal  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  led 
to  the  creation  of  a separate  organization  of  unskilled  employees — the 
General  Railway  Workers’  Union — but  as  the  former  organization  sub- 
sequently made  a direct  appeal  to  these  poorer  paid  classes  of  work- 
men by  introducing  a second,  and  lower,  scale  of  dues  and  benefits, 
the  older  organization  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  its  younger  rival. 
From  1882,  in  fact,  the  Amalgamated  Society  has  grown  with  consid- 
erable rapidity,  increasing  from  6,321  members  in  18S2  to  19,585  in 
1889  and  to  85,928  in  1897.  The  year  1897  witnessed  a most  phenomenal 
increase  from  44,709  to  85,928  members.  This  was  due  to  the  ill-advised 
attempt  (previously  mentioned)  on  the  part  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  to  attack  the  union  by  a somewhat  large  expulsion  from 
its  service  of  members  of  the  society,  an  attempt  which  aroused  con- 
siderable indignation,  and  resulted  in  a great  accession  in  members  and 
a large  increase  in  wealth  to  the  society  assailed.  Since  1897  the  society 
appears  to  have  maintained  its  ground,  but  to  have  made  no  consider- 
able progress  beyond  the  great  advance  of  that  year. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  is  a trade  union  and 
a benefit  society  combined.  It  attempts  to  improve  the  condition  and 
defend  the  interests  of  its  members,  to  maintain  fair  wages  and  reason- 
able hours,  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  the  companies  and 
their  employees,  and  to  settle  disputes  by  arbitration  or  other  lawful 
means.  It  also  strives  to  protect  the  employee  against  unjust  treat- 
ment, or  to  compensate  him  for  it,  and  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  all 
members  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  employer.  The  benefit  features  of 
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the  organization  are  also  numerous,  consisting  mainly  of  a provision 
for  cases  of  unemployment,  sickness,  disablement  or  death  by  reason 
of  accident,  and  superannuation.  The  benefits,  however,  are  chiefly 
limited  to  scale  A,  which  has  a higher  range  of  dues,  and  to  which  no 
railway  man  is  eligible  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  50  years.  The 
weekly  dues  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


CONTRIBUTIONS  PER  WEEK  FOR  BENEFITS,  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 

RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 


Object  for  which  contributions  are  made. 

Scale  A. 

Scale  B. 

Donation,  legal  assistance,  movements,  and  management 

$0.  05 
.02 
.02 
.01 

$0.  05 

Superannuation 

Protection  fund 

.01 

Orphan  fund 

Total 

.10 

.06 

The  society  grants  £20  ($97.33)  to  members  incapacitated  for  their 
usual  employment  by  old  age  or  infirmity  if  they  are  over  GO  years  of 
age  and  have  been  members  20  years,  or  if  they  are  50  years  of  age 
and  have  been  members  since  1872,  or  if  they  have  joined  between  1872 
and  1878  and  have  been  members  for  10  consecutive  years.  A grant 
of  £20  ($97.33)  is  also  made  to  any  member  of  a year’s  good  standing 
for  permanent  disability  resulting  from  an  accident  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  (and  not  due  to  his  drunkenness  or  gross  neglect).  If  death 
result,  however,  within  a month  the  award  does  not  apply,  but  a grant 
of  £5  ($24.33)  is  made  to  his  assigns,  as  in  the  case  of  death  from  nat- 
ural causes.  The  society  also  grants  a donation  benefit,  under  condi- 
tions which  minimize  fraud,  to  all  members  of  six  months’  good 
standing  who  are  discharged  or  suspended  for  causes  other  than 
drunkenness  or  misconduct,  or  who  have  been  justified  in  resigning 
their  employment  by  an  unjust  reduction  of  wages  or  other  causes. 
The  donation  is  continued  for  20  weeks,  being  12s.  ($2.92)  per  week 
in  scale  A and  10s.  ($2.43)  in  scale  B for  the  first  10  weeks,  and  Gs.  and 
5s.  ($1.46  and  $1.22),  respectively,  in  the  two  scales  during  the  last  10 
weeks.  If  the  discharged  workman  desires  to  travel  within  the  King- 
dom in  order  to  seek  employment,  this  donation  is  paid  to  him  daily  by 
the  various  branches  in  the  form  of  traveling  relief,  under  regulations 
which  prevent  fraud  and  discourage  laziness.  The  protection  fund 
provides  a contribution  (in  addition  to  the  donation)  for  a member  per- 
manently unemployed,  or  permanently  reduced  in  the  scale  of  employ- 
ment, through  no  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  but  because  he  was 
an  officer  of  the  Amalgamated  Society,  or  because  he  did  his  duty  either 
as  an  officer  or  as  a member  of  the  society.  It  further  provides  a pay- 
ment to  members  on  strike  in  cases  where,  every  effort  by  appeal  or 
memorial  and  every  effort  to  arbitrate  having  been  exhausted,  the 
strike  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  society. 
In  such  cases  12s.  ($2.92)  a week  is  paid  in  scale  A and  Gs.  ($1.46)  in 
scale  B,  and  an  extra  shilling  (24  cents)  is  paid  for  each  child  under  12 
years  of  age;  but  the  donation  for  unemployment  is  not  paid  during 
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the  strike.  Where  the  movement  has  anot  been  justified  fey  events,” 
a grant  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.07)  may  be  allowed  for  emigration. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  orphans  of  members  of  18  months’ 
good  standing  in  scale  A who  die  as  a result  of  an  accident  or  from 
natural  causes.  For  the  first  legitimate  child  under  13  years  of  age  a 
weekly  allowance  of  3s.  ($0.73)  is  made,  for  the  second  and  third  Is. 
($0.24)  each,  and  for  the  remainder  Od.  ($0.12)  each,  but  the  maximum 
amount  paid  any  family  of  orphans  must  not  exceed  7s.  ($1.70).  Where 
the  orphans  are  motherless  the  allowance  may  be  increased  to  a sum  not 
to  exceed  10s.  ($2.43),  and  the  orphans  may  be  purchased  into  suitable 
homes.  The  remarriage  of  the  mother  causes  the  benefit  to  lapse,  but  i 
it  recommences  on  her  again  becoming  widowed.  The  society  receives 
reports  on  the  treatment  of  the  orphans,  protects  them  from  neglect,  and 
in  the  event  of  desertion  by  the  mother  the  children  are  provided  for. 
The  benefit  of  the  fund  ceases  when  the  mother  is  found  u guilty  of 
immorality,”  and  in  all  cases  payments  to  orphans  are  conditional  upon 
there  being  sufficient  money  in  the  orphan  fund  to  meet  the  claims 
presented.  There  is  also  an  optional  sick  and  burial  fund,  the  weekly 
payments  ranging  from  3d  to  SJd.  ($0.06  to  $0.17),  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  and  the  age  of  the  member. 

Any  person  permanently  employed  on  British  or  Irish  railways,  or 
any  extra  man  continuously  employed  for  a period  of  one  year,  is  eligi- 
ble to  admission  to  the  Amalgamated  Society. 

The  society  publishes  annual  statements  of  the  money  expended  for 
various  purposes  by  the  organization,  and  the  following  table  is  a resume 
of  its  expenditures  for  the  years  1872  to  1897 : 

MEMBERSHIP  OE  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VARIOUS  PURPOSES  BY  THE  AMALGA 
MATED  SOCIETY  OF  RAILWAY  SERVANTS,  1872  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Members. 

Total  funds 
at  end  of 
each  year. 

Paid  to 
members 
out  of  em- 
ployment. 

Superannu- 
ation and 
death 
grants. 

Paid  for 
legal  assist- 
ance. 

Paid  to 
orphans 
of  mem- 
bers. 

Paid  from 
protection 
fund. 

1872  

17, 247 

$12, 502.  53 

$519. 09 

a $4,  890.  65 

1873 

15,  830 

24  471.30 

569. 44 

$97.  33 

$729. 98 

1874  

14, 254 

45.  712.  25 

2,  241.  57 

141.72 

812. 77 

1875 

13  018 

59,  582.  32 

3,  938.  90 

731. 80 

1.  901.  28 

b $394. 19 

1876 

13,  440 

78,  642.  32 

2,  970.  88 

1,  512.45 

2,  095.  58 

b 880. 11 

1877  

12, 815 

91,  080.  34 

3i  116.  53 

3,  032.  99 

2 i 243. 27 

b 490. 75 

1878  

13, 543 

108,  873.  01 

4,  418.  58 

5;  654.  81 

2,  389. 13 

b 492.  51 

1879  

11,  516 

117,  369.  66 

6,  380.  06 

9,  796.  99 

2,'  355.  67 

b 371. 56 

1880  

8,  589 

126,  594.  60 

3,  823.  75 

9;  947.  67 

' 894. 50 

823.  66 

1881 

6,  878 

119;  351.  64 

2,  853.  23 

23,  655.  75 

3,  915.  59 

2,  020.  98 

235. 05 

1882  

6,  321 

132, 254.  32 

2,  335.  49 

4,  058.  22 

2,  647.  70 

2,  907.  23 

770.12 

1883  

8,  077 

179,  730.  65 

1,  801.  78 

4,  884.  83 

2,  401.  70 

3,  273.  78 

533.  06 

1884  

8,460 

208, 535.  02 

2,  081.  06 

6,  297.  47 

1,905.  52 

3,  849.  97 

793. 67 

1885  

9,  052 

247, 162.  58 

2,  510.  00 

6,  832.  93 

1,  515.  51 

5,  624.  62 

362.  09 

1886  

9,  609 

271, 106.  47 

2,  685. 19 

7,  029. 11 

1,  843.  82 

7,139.95 

1,  334.  86 

1887  

10,830 

302,  630.  34 

10,  065.  32 

4,  879.  90 

5,  574.  68 

8, 162.  78 

34,  438.  74 

1888  

12,  080 

358, 825.  84 

3,  435.  22 

7,  835.  09 

1,  718.  54 

9,  299.  48 

4,  387.11 

1889  

19,  585 

397,902.  44 

2,  918. 18 

8,  858.  73 

920. 50 

10,  641.  80 

2,  244.  29 

1890  

26, 360 

477,  474.  36 

4,  958.  62 

9,  336.  42 

5,  273.  28 

11, 125.  93 

32,  819. 19 

1891 

29, 820 

538,  159.  29 

8,  576.  25 

12,  506.  91 

5,246.51 

13,  978.  55 

20,  399.  98 

1892  

30,  228 

588,  003.  68 

27,  562.  27 

12,  525.  58 

2,  726.  23 

17,  569.  32 

7,036.29 

1893  

33,  826 

597,  949.  94 

24,  558.  24 

14,  663.  03 

3,810.77 

18,511.29 

48,  718.  43 

1894 

40,  735 

682,  982.  79 

14,  363.  09 

15,  925. 11 

6,  168.  39 

20,  719.  49 

11,  158.  24 

1895  

38,  119 

772,  438. 13 

15,  657.  07 

12,  875.  79 

3,  628.  71 

24,  767.  02 

11,001.45 

1896  

44,  709 

870, 338.  87 

13,  213.  72 

13,  673.  43 

4,  088.  20 

25,  793.  91 

12.  305.  74 

1897  

85,  928 

963,  190.  43 

15, 177.  48 

16,  262.  44 

4,  527. 18 

27,  326.  61 

66,  394.  37 

Total  

182,  731.  01 

213,  016.  50 

71,335.  01 

216, 165.  49 

259,  823.  33 

a Specially  raised  by  levy. 

b These  sums  were  remitted  by  the  general  secretary  to  the  Derby  Orphanage,  exclusive  of  remit- 
tances by  branches. 
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ASSOCIATED  SOCIETY  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN. 

The  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  is  an 
organization  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Kailway  Servants.  The  engineers  and  firemen  represent  a 
higher  paid  class  of  employees,  and,  as  a consequence,  are  more  con- 
servative in  their  general  policy.  The  Associated  Society  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  Firemen  has  a considerably  smaller  membership, 
but  the  number  of  members  is  constantly  and  steadily  growing.  From 
the  year  1880,  in  which  it  was  founded,  its  membership  increased  with 
every  single  year.  In  1881  it  was  651;  in  1886,  1,593;  in  1891,  6,200; 
in  1896,  8,423.  The  income  of  the  society  increased  almost  as  rapidly. 
In  1881  it  was  £1,371  ($6,671.97);  in  1886,  £3,194  ($15,543.60);  in  1892, 
£12,093  ($58,850.58) ; in  1896,  £14,762  ($71,839.27).  Of  this  income  less 
than  one-half  is  swallowed  up  by  expenses,  so  that  the  balance  is  con- 
stantly growing. 

The  following  table  will  show  more  clearly  the  numerical  and  financial 
strength  of  this  organization : 


MEMBERS,  INCOME,  AND  EXPENDITURES,  ASSOCIATED  SOCIETY  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 

ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN,  1892  TO  1896. 


Year. 

Members. 

Income. 

Expendi- 

tures. 

Balance  on 
band. 

1892 

6,  710 

7,  015 

7,  524 
7,920 

8,  423 

$58, 850.  58 
63,  780.  35 
66,  549.  39 

70,  958.  44 

71,  839.  27 

$30,  834. 14 

34,  595.  95 
29,  359.  59 

35,  501. 12 
32,  732.  08 

$128,  903. 85 
158,  088.  25 
195,  278.  05 
230,  735.  36 
269,  842.  56 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

The  organization  has  by  its  wealth  and  exclusiveness  tended  toward 
peacefulness,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
extremely  conservative  and  to  have  become  almost  exclusively  a benefit 
society.  The  growth  of  this  feeling  is  shown  in  the  successive  reports 
of  the  society.  In  1887  the  society  was  worsted  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Midland  Railway  and  lost  403  members  by  it,  but  it  gained  during 
the  same  period  704  new  men,  and  in  1888  was  able  to  congratulate  itself 
on  its  progress  “ notwithstanding  the  severe  strain  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected in  1887.”  Many  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1887 
subsequently  found  new  situations  or  “remunerative  employment 
abroad,”  and  from  then  on  the  society  grew  rapidly,  “ especially  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  our  ranks  are  made  up  from  the  foot- 
plate fraternity  only.”  The  strike  of  1890  and  the  “new  unionism” 
which  arose  during  the  year  1889  brought  out  the  conservative  feelings 
of  the  engineers  more  clearly.  “We  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  advisability  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the 
recurrence  of  these  unfortunate  strikes.  In  most  cases  they  only  embit- 
ter the  feelings  of  employers  against  employed,  and  we  feel  that  with 
such  a body  of  men  as  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  by  using 
proper  means,  an  honorable  understanding  may  be  arrived  at  without 
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resorting  to  sucli  measures.”  Similar  expressions  of  opinion  might  be 
multiplied,  but  this  quotation  from  the  report  for  1890  shows  the  spirit 
of  nonresistance  and  the  refusal  to  act  with  other  railway  employees. 
It  also  shows  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  benefit  character  of  the  organ- 
ization. If  we  were  all  full  benefit  members,  the  report  says,  there 
would  be  “ greater  incentive  to  protect  the  funds  of  the  society.” 

The  society  was  averse  to  the  proposed  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor,  and  refused  to  testify  before  the  commission.  It  desired  and 
still  desires  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  for  engineers  and  firemen, 
and  objects  to  the  “ cruel  injustice”  of  arbitrarily  fining  the  men.  It 
also  desires  a certain  guaranteed  minimum  of  work  and  denounces  the 
alleged  blacklisting  by  the  companies.  In  the  event,  says  the  report  of 
1891,  of  a man  either  leaving  or  being  discharged  “the  company  should 
give  such  person  (if  required)  a statement  of  his  services  without  writ- 
ing across  it  6 not  to  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.7”  In  the  main 
however,  the  policy  should  be  not  “ to  resort  to  extreme  measures.” 

The  extent  to  which  this  organization  is  now  devoted  to  the  granting 
of  benefits  may  be  seen  by  the  small  percentage  of  receipts  annually 
expended,  and  by  the  large  proportion  that  the  “peaceful”  benefits 
bear  to  the  total  expenditure.  In  1898  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Kailway  Servants  paid  out  per  member  2s.  4fd.  ($0.58),  or  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure,  for  unemployed,  traveling,  emigra- 
tion, and  dispute  benefits  and  in  grants  to  other  trades.  The  General 
Kailway  Workers’ Union  devoted  7d.  ($0.14)  per  member,  or  about  9 j 
per  cent,  to  these  purposes,  and  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  Is.  2d.  ($0.28),  or  about  7 per  cent,  to  the  same 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  A.  S.  K.  S.  paid  54  per  cent  for  work- 
ing and  other  expenses,  the  G.  E.  W.  U.  91  per  cent,  and  the  A.  S.  L. 
E.  F.  only  34  per  cent.  For  purely  friendly  benefits,  however,  such 
as  sick,  accident,  superannuation,  funeral,  and  other  benefits  and 
grants  to  members,  the  A.  S.  K.  S.  paid  4s.  OJd.  ($0.98)  per  member, 
the  G.  K.  W.  U.  nothing,  and  the  A.  S.  L.  E.  F.  9s.  5Jd.  ($2.30),  the 
per  cent  of  these  expenditures  of  the  total  being  29  and  nothing, 
respectively,  for  the  former  organizations,  and  59  for  the  latter.  The 
accumulated  surplus  per  member  of  the  A.  S.  L.  E.  F.  amounted  to 
£6  11s.  8d.  ($32.04)  at  the  end  of  1898. 

GENERAL  RAILWAY  WORKERS’  UNION. 

The  General  Kailway  Workers’  Union  is  the  smallest  and  youngest 
of  the  three  large  railway  organizations.  It  arose  in  1889,  at  the  time 
when  the  “new  unionism”  was  spreading  through  England,  and  it 
rapidly  acquired  a large  membership.  It  originated  in  part  as  a pro- 
test against  the  Amalgamated  Society’s  policy  of  keeping  out  the  lower 
grades  of  railway  employees,  and  the  new  organization  appealed  more 
exclusively  to  the  poorer  paid  workmen.  After  its  inception,  however, 
the  A.  S.  E.  S.  reversed  its  policy  and  lowered  its  dues,  and  from  that 
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time  tlie  Bailway  Workers’  Union  lost  in  membership  and  importance. 
In  1892  the  membership  was  8,300,  by  1893  it  had  fallen  to  5,561,  by 
1891  to  3,811,  and  by  1895  to  3,791.  In  1896  it  had  risen  only  to  4,194, 
or  about  50  per  cent  of  its  membership  in  1892. 

The  loss  of  membership  was  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  an 
attempt  to  launch  into  politics,  which  resulted  disastrously  to  the  young 
organization.  The  railway  labor  unions,  as  other  labor  organizations, 
have  as  a rule  succeeded  in  keeping  clear  of  politics,  and  the  ill-advised 
attempt  of  certain  elements  in  the  Bailway  Workers’  Union  resulted  in 
a loss  of  prestige.  The  decay  of  the  organization,  however,  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  attraction  of  the  larger  bodies  and  the 
more  liberal  policy  adpoted  by  the  Amalgamated  Society. 

The  financial  statistics  of  the  Bail  way  Workers’  Union  show  their 
impotence  still  more  clearly.  From  1892  to  1896  their  income  fell  from 
£3,405  to  £1,696  ($16,570.43  to  $8,253.58),  and  as  their  expenses  have 
been  greater  than  their  receipts,  they  have  been  forced  to  live  off  their 
surplus.  The  balance  in  hand  diminished  more  than  40  per  cent  dur- 
ing these  few  years  and  was  in  1896  only  £1,028  ($5,002.76),  as  com- 
pared with  £55,449  ($269,842.56)  of  the  A.  S.  L.  E.  F.  and  £178,843 
($870,339.46)  of  the  A.  S.  B.  S.  Although  recourse  was  had  to  the 
surplus,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  yearly  contribution  per  mem- 
ber by  about  24  per  cent,  and  for  this  there  is  but  little  return,  as  over 
nine- tenths  of  this  income  is  devoted  to  the  management  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  impossibility  of  continuing  the  union  under  such  condi- 
tions is  clearly  perceived,  and  proposals  have  been  made  on  several 
occasions  to  merge  the  union  with  the  Amalgamated  Society,  without 
satisfactory  arrangements  being  completed,  however.  The  union  has 
in  point  of  fact  accomplished  what  it  originally  sought,  namely,  to 
force  the  doors  of  the  older  society  and  to  allow  the  admission  of  the 
more  t>oorly  paid  railway  employees. 

The  policy  of  the  Bailway  Workers’  Union  is  quite  definite,  and  its 
attitude  is  more  belligerent  and  uncompromising  than  that  of  the  older 
and  larger  societies,  but  it  is  of  relative  unimportance. 

STRIKES. 

The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  have,  on  the  whole,  suffered 
very  slightly  from  strikes.  Until  1871  there  was  no  railway  labor 
union,  and  there  was  also  no  resort  to  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the 
men  in  any  large  section  of  the  Kingdom.  The  strikes  that  have  since 
occurred  have  been  few  in  number,  and  with  one  notable  exception 
local  in  character,  most  of  them  resulting  disastrously  to  the  men  con- 
cerned. The  Labor  Department  has  within  recent  years  kept  account 
of  all  strikes,  and  from  these  lists  it  appears  that  in  1889  there  were 
only  4 railway  strikes  out  of  a total  of  4 ,145 ; in  1890,  however,  there 
were  17  out  of  a total  of  1,028;  in  1891, 3 out  of  a total  of  893;  in  1894, 
2 out  of  a total  of  1,061,  while  for  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1896  no 
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strikes  of  railway  employees  are  recorded.  This  sliows  very  clearly 
that  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  recourse  is  seldom  liad  by  the  railway  men 
to  a strike. 

By  far  tlie  most  important  and  in  its  consequences  most  far-reaching 
railway  strike  in  Great  Britain  was  the  Scotch  strike  of  1890-91, 
While  to  a certain  extent  localized,  this  strike  was  so  intense  in  its 
character  and  so  long  in  duration,  that  it  may  be  considered  the  typ- 
ical struggle  between  capital  and  labor  on  British  railways.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  seems  to  foreshadow  to  some  degree  the  progress 
of  future  strikes  on  British  railways,  it  is  treated  at  some  length 
here,  (a) 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  strike  was 
the  desire  of  the  men  for  fewer  hours  of  labor.  There  had  been  in 
1883  a similar  though  shorter  strike  on  the  Caledonian  Bailway  with 
the  same  avowed  object,  and  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have 
improved  from  that  time  until  1890.  The  Scotch  railways  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  economize  locomotive  power  at  the  expense  of  their  men, 
and  the  result  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  the  chronic  congestion  of 
traffic,  the  frequent  accidents,  and  the  unenviable  notoriety  for  inhu- 
manly long  hours  that  the  Scotch  companies  soon  earned.  These 
conditions  were  intensified  and  aggravated  during  the  summer  of  1890 
(especially  upon  the  North  British  Bailway)  owing  to  the  immense 
increase  of  traffic  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  and  its  con- 
nections. The  discontent  of  the  men,  which  had  been  active  for  ten 
years,  took  shape  in  a definite  demand  for  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor.  These  demands  were  in  the  direction  of  asking  for  a 10-hour 
maximum  day  (instead  of  measuring  time  by  the  fortnight),  with  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent  in  the  scale  of  pay  for  overtime  and  of  50  per 
cent  for  Sunday  labor,  and  a maximum  day  of  8 hours  for  men  engaged 
in  busy  shunting  yards.  These  demands  were  advanced  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Bailway  Servants  of  Scotland,  but  the  companies 
concerned  refused  to  recognize  the  body,  insisting  upon  discussing  the 
grievances  in  the  u usual  manner” — that  is,  with  each  employee  individ- 
ually. On  November  23,  1890,  therefore,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organization  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  society  upon  the 
propriety  of  striking,  and  distributed  notices  to  the  men  asking  their 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  instituting  a general  strike  on  Decem- 
ber 24.  The  result  was  unfavorable  to  the  project,  only  4,173  out  of  a 
possible  9,000  having  by  December  7 advised  to  proceed.  The  execu- 
tive committee  were  also  disposed  to  be  cautious  and  peaceable,  but 
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a There  is  quite  a body  of  literature  upon  tbe  subject,  but  the  best  treatment  is 
that  of  Prof.  James  Mavor,  The  Scotch  Railway  Strike,  1891.  The  author  has 
been  able  to  obtain  considerable  additional  material  from  the  newspapers,  par- 
ticularly from  the  contemporary  running  commentaries  in  the  English  and  Scotch 
newspapers  (notably  the  Times  and  Daily  News,  of  London),  and  from  conversation 
with  John  Burns,  M.  P.,  and  other  participants  in  the  strike. 
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tlieir  hand  was  forced  in  a meeting  at  the  Glasgow  center,  where,  upon 
a motion  for  an  immediate  strike  being  suddenly  introduced  by  a “man 
in  the  gallery,”  there  was  a general  stampede,  and  a vote  of  660  to  81 
carried  the  motion.  A similar  stampede  took  place  in  all  the  other 
centers  but  one,  and  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of  the  month  the  num- 
ber of  strikers  rapidly  grew  from  3,000  to  about  9,000,  and  the  strike 
was  inaugurated. 

The  attitude  of  the  general  public  to  the  strike  was  divided.  On  the 
one  hand  there  was  sympathy  with  the  men  and  a feeling  that  they 
had  been  overworked  and  hardly  used;  on  the  other,  it  was  felt  that 
they  had  violated  their  contracts  of  service  by  striking  immediately 
and  without  due  notice.  This  omission  seems  to  have  been  partly  due 
to  a desire  not  to  burn  their  bridges  behind  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
in  the  position  of  men  who  had  been  absent  without  leave  instead  of 
having  definitely  severed  their  connection  with  the  railway  companies, 
and  partly  to  the  haste  in  which  the  determination  was  conceived. 
Although  the  Times  stated  (January  12,  1891)  that  “this  has  been  the 
most  lawless  strike  of  modern  times,”  a temperate  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  As  a whole,  the  rail- 
way men  showed  that  they  were  capable  of  self-denial  and  self-restraint. 
Many  of  them  handed  back  their  strike  money  and  fought  upon  their 
own  resources,  and,  in  general,  good  order  was  maintained.  There  was 
some  throwing  of  stones,  and  when,  early  in  January,  the  Caledonian 
Company  tried  to  evict  some  of  its  former  employees  from  its  houses,  the 
sheriff  was  deforced,  and  the  mob,  “more  mischievous  than  wicked,”  (a) 
indulged  in  some  jostling  of  the  police.  But  the  meetings  of  the  men 
were  peaceable,  the  well-organized  system  of  “picketing”  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  violence,  and  the  leaders  earnestly  warned  the  men  against 
anything  that  might  be  construed  as  intimidation.  During  the  sis 
weeks  from  December  21,  1890,  until  January  31,  1891,  the  battle  was 
fought  with  varying  success,  the  Scotch  employees  being  furnished  with 
leaders  and  money  from  England.  The  straggle  was  waged  chiefly 
over  the  Caledonian  and  Xorth  British  railwavs,  but  some  of  the  men 
on  the  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  struck  and  returned,  struck  again, 
and  tried  to  return  during  the  sis  weeks  of  the  straggle.  The  blocking 
of  traffic  and  the  distress  caused  throughout  the  country  by  this,  as  by 
all  railway  strikes,  induced  a number  of  private  persons  and  of  munici- 
pal and  other  bodies  to  offer  to  mediate  between  the  two  contending 
parties,  but  most  of  these  attempts  proved  fiascos.  The  eoarpanies 
refused  to  assent  to  the  10-hours  scheme,  and  refused  equally  to  recog- 
nize the  union,  promising,  however,  a satisfactory  consideration  of  the 
men’s  grievances  after  they  had  returned  to  work.  During  the  struggle 
the  railway  men  surrendered  the  idea  of  recognition,  and  in  the  final 
settlement  gave  up  much  more  than  did  the  companies.  The  men  were 
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to  return  to  work,  and  the  discussion  of  grievances  was  to  take  place 
at  a meeting  of  the  directors  and  of  tlie  employees’  representative, 
wliicli  was  an  advance  upon  tlie  usual  method  of  settlement.  The  com- 
panies also  promised  to  reengage  as  many  of  the  men  as  possible,  and 
to  abandon  the  legal  prosecutions  which  they  had  directed  against  the 
leaders  of  the  railway  organization. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  greatest  railway  strike  in  Great  Britain. 
The  direct  result  was  an  almost  complete  victory  for  the  companies. 
The  indirect  result,  however,  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  railway 
employees  and  to  the  great  traveling  public.  Even  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  strike,  as  early  as  the  19th  of  January,  notice  of  intention 
was  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a motion,  to  be  presented  on  the 
23d,  to  the  effect  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  house  the  excessive 
hours  of  labor  imposed  on  railway  servants  # # * constitute  a grave 
social  injustice,”  and  advocating  the  granting  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
suitable  legislation,  the  right  to  force  the  railway  companies  to  limit 
the  hours  of  certain  classes  of  their  employees  and  to  compel  them  to 
make  provision  for  such  reasonable  increase  in  their  numbers  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  overtime  work.  This  motion  was  ultimately 
adopted  in  a much  milder  form,  and  led  to  the  railway  regulation 
(hours  of  labor  act),  which  has  been  considered  in  another  place. 

ARBITRATION  OF  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

The  most  Lopeful  sign  within  recent  years  of  a lessening  of  the  ten- 
sion between  railway  companies  and  their  employees  is  to  be  found  in 
the  submission  last  year  (1897)  to  arbitration  of  a number  of  points  of 
dispute  between  the  Northeastern  Bailway  Company  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Bailway  Servants.  The  claims  made  by  the  men 
were  important  and  far  reaching,  and  the  company  stated  that  their 
admission  would  cost  it  about  £380,000  ($1,849,270)  per  annum,  blit 
despite  the  greatness  of  the  interests  involved  the  two  parties  agreed, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  and  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  umpire.  The  proceedings  lasted  from  May 
18  until  August  4,  the  award  being  delivered  on  August  9,  1897. 

In  dismissing  the  representatives  of  the  two  parties,  the  arbitrator 
(Lord  James  of  Hereford)  said:  “I  do  not  know  that  I have  ever  been 
engaged  in  any  arbitration  where  minds  have  been  devoted  more  accu- 
rately to  the  matters  involved,  or  where  greater  prudence  has  been  dis- 
played both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  claims  have 
been  put  forward  and  resisted,”  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  over  the 
480  folio  pages  of  evidence  (a)  without  admiring  the  sober  and  temper- 

«The  evidence,  award,  and  annexes,  which  have  been  printed  by  McCorquodale 
&,  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  S.  E.,  in  a large  volume  of  538  pages,  furnish  a vast  amount  of 
general  information  upon  labor  conditions  on  English  railways.  The  work  is  not  on 
sale,  hut  a number  of  copies  have  been  distributed  by  the  A.  S.  R.  S. 
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ate  manner  in  which  the  complicated  questions  have  been  discussed. 
The  comparative  success  of  the  arbitration  in  a case  involving  so  many 
and  so  important  issues  has  been  taken  as  a favorable  augury  for  the 
continued  application  of  this  method  of  settling  labor  difficulties  in  the 
railway  service. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  an  arbitration  is  that  it  enables 
each  party  to  realize  the  position  of  its  opponent  and  to  make  the 
position  of  both  parties  clear  to  the  general  public.  While  neither 
party  expects  to  obtain  ail  that  it  claims,  an  arbitration  of  this  sort 
shows  at  least  the  more  legitimate  of  the  aspirations  of  the  railway 
employees  and  the  attitude  of  the  companies  toward  these  aspirations 
and  toward  the  railway  men  themselves. 

Concisely  stated,  the  general  demands  of  the  men  Avere  as  follows: 
Locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  and  cleaners  were  to  be  guaranteed  one 
week’s  work  or  wages,  the  day’s  work  to  constitute  10  hours,  overtime 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a quarter  (125  per  cent  of  ordinary 
wages),  night  duty  time  and  a quarter,  and  Sunday  duty  double  time; 
firemen  were  to  have  an  increase  from  3s.  6d.  ($0.85)  in  the  first  year 
to  5s.  ($1.22)  in  the  seventh  year,  and  were  to  be  paid  the  same  as 
engine  drivers  when  engaged  at  their  work,  while  cleaners  were  to 
commence  at  12s.  ($2.92)  a week  and  be  raised  Is.  ($0.21)  a half  year 
until  a maximum  of  20s.  ($1.87)  a week  was  reached;  for  mineral  and 
freight  train  conductors,  somewhat  similar  provisions  (10  hours  a day, 
Sunday  time  and  a half,  night  duty  time  and  a quarter),  including  a 
general  increase  of  2s.  ($0.19)  a week.  The  demands  in  regard  to  other 
employees  varied  considerably.  Sunday  duty  was  to  be  paid  time  and  a 
half  for  switchmen,  signalmen,  and  passenger-train  conductors,  and 
double  time  for  trackmen.  Shunters  were  to  work  a normal  day  of  8 
hours,  signalmen  6 days  a week  and  10  hours  a day,  the  12-hour  day 
being  abolished.  Shunters  were  also  to  be  paid  time  and  a quarter  for 
overtime  and  to  receive  25s.,  29s.,  33s.,  37s.,  or  10s.  ($6.08,  $7.06,  $8.03, 
$9,  or  $9.73)  a week,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work. 

These  demands  were  considerably  in  advance  of  what  had  existed 
previous  to  the  arbitration,  and  the  men  asked  for  more  than  they 
hoped  for  or  obtained.  The  company  pointed  out  that  the  desired 
changes  would  involve  an  additional  outlay  per  year  of  almost 
£380,000  ($1,819,270),  and  that  the  grievances  of  the  men  had  been 
already  investigated  and  partly  remedied.  The  company  further  stated 
that  wages  and  general  conditions  of  employment  on  the  ^Northeastern 
compared  very  favorably  with  those  of  other  English  railways  or  with 
the  standards  prevailing  in  the  districts  in  which  the  men  lived  or 
were  recruited.  Besides  their  wages,  the  men  enjoyed  a number  of 
advantages  (steady  occupation,  relief  for  sickness  or  accident,  annual 
holidays,  cheap  railway  transportation,  pensions,  etc.),  all  of  which 
had  a pecuniary  value.  While  seniority  was  considered  in  fixing  the 
wages,  the  special  aptitude  or  ability  of  the  employee  could  not  be 
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disregarded,  and  considerations  of  public  safety  demanded  that  tlie 
present  methods  of  testing  the  applicants  for  positions  (eyesight  test, 
etc.)  should  be  retained.  While  the  directors  of  the  company  realized, 
however,  that  they  could  replace  such  dissatisfied  employees  as  desired 
to  terminate  their  connection  with  the  railway — to  strike,  in  other 
words — the  losses  attendant  upon  such  action  and  the  annoyance  and 
injury  to  the  traveling  public  and  shippers  alike  induced  them  to 
adopt  a conciliatory  attitude.  The  company,  therefore,  agreed  to  an 
arbitration  on  the  subjects  of  wages  and  hours  (but  not  on  discipline), 
excepting  and  rejecting,  however,  in  advance  the  proposal  to  make  8 
hours  the  maximum  day  for  the  locomotive  staff. 

The  award,  dated  August  9, 1897,  was  in  the  nature  of  a compromise 
between  the  two  opposing  parties,  but  leaned  more  to  the  side  of  the 
employees  than  to  that  of  the  company.  The  award  covered  the  whole 
field  of  the  controversy,  taking  up  the  proposals  in  regular  succession. 
In  several  instances  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  and  wages  increased. 
The  wages  of  the  cleaners,  while  lower  than  the  wages  asked  for,  were 
considerably  raised  and  the  principle  of  seniority  was  applied.  The 
award  also  rendered  excessive  hours  of  signalmen  impossible  and  made 
Sunday  labor  progressively  expensive  for  the  company,  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  the  signalman  was  employed  during  the  week  day. 
The  award  was  accepted  by  the  company  and  the  employees,  and  is  in 
the  main  being  carried  out. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  dangerous  character  of  railway  work  and  the  large  number  of 
fatal  and  other  accidents  constantly  recurring  in  this  industry  make 
any  legislation  that  tends  to  protect  the  railway  employees  exceedingly 
important.  With  the  exception  of  mining,  there  is  no  large  industry 
m the  United  Kingdom  that  calls  for  such  great  sacrifices  of  human 
life  from  the  men  employed  as  does  the  railway  industry.  While  the 
attention  of  the  Government  was  originally  directed  more  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  lives  of  the  passengers  than  to  that  of  the  employees,  the  lot 
of  this  latter  class  has  during  the  last  few  decades  been  also  con- 
sidered, and  legislation  has  been  called  for  and  obtained  with  the 
object  of  reducing  the  accidents  to  railway  employees  to  a minimum. 

This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  largely  due  to  the  agitation  of  the 
railway  employees  themselves,  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
them  and  by  them  have  undoubtedly  been  largely  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  following  statistics  show  the  extent  to  which  the  accidents 
to  employees  have  been  reduced  in  number  since  the  year  1874. 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  KILLED  AND  INJURED  ON  BRITISH  RAILWAYS,  1874  TO  1893. 

[The  numbers  emploved  are  known  aceuratelv  onlv  for  the  years  18 i4.  1884. 1889,  and  1895.  Toe  nnm- 
hers  for  the  years  1875  to  1883  are  estimated,  while  those  from  1885  to  1838  and  1890  to  1894  are  the 
same  as  the  numbers  given  in  the  years  1884  and  1889.  respectively.  The  number  of  contractors 
servants  can  not  be  estimated.] 


Year. 

Accidents  by 
trains. 

Accidents  on 
railways,  exclu- 
sive of  train 
accidents. 

Proportion  of  accidents 
to  total  number 
employed. 

Total 

number 

employed. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1374  

46 

271 

742 

2.  544 

1 in  a 320 

1 in  89 

250,  000 

1875 

21 

239 

744 

3,379 

1 in  a 334 

1 in  70 

255.  000 

1876  

23 

236 

645 

2.  364 

1 in  386 

1 in  100 

260,  000 

1877 

22 

154 

620 

2,009 

1 in  a 414 

1 in  123 

265,  000 

1878  

15 

156 

529 

1,  847 

1 in  a 500 

1 in  135 

270.  000 

1879  

8 

118 

444 

1,836 

1 in  619 

1 in  143 

280,  000 

1880  

23 

118 

523 

1.952 

1 in  531 

1 in  139 

290.  000 

1881 

19 

163 

502 

2.  278 

1 in  576 

1 in  123 

300,  000 

1882 

21 

153 

532 

2,  423 

1 in  570 

1 in  122 

315.  000 

1883  

11 

87 

543 

2,  373 

1 in  596 

1 in  134 

330,  000 

1884 

23 

115 

523 

2.  204 

1 in  634 

1 in  149 

346.  426 

1885 

13 

81 

438 

2,  036 

1 in  768 

1 in  b 163 

346.  426 

1886  

4 

81 

421 

1.  929 

1 in  815 

1 in  172 

346,  426 

1887  

8 

109 

414 

1,966 

1 in  821 

1 in  167 

346,  426 

1888  

r- 

1 

93 

389 

2, 100 

1 in  a 874 

1 in  b 157 

346,  426 

1889 

4 

117 

431 

2,  652 

1 in  877 

1 in  138 

381.  626 

1890  

12 

147 

487 

2,  975 

1 in  7 65 

1 in  122 

381,  626 

1891 

12 

154 

537 

3,007 

1 in  695 

1 in  121 

381, 626 

1892  

9 

92 

525 

2,  823 

1 in  a 714 

1 in  b 130 

381. 626 

1893  « 

10 

73 

450 

2,  558 

1 in  a 829 

1 in  145 

381,  626 

1894  

6 

62 

473 

2,  649 

1 in  a 796 

1 in  b 140 

381.  626 

1895  

12 

88 

430 

2,  566 

1 in  1.  052 

1 in  175 

465, 112 

a The  figures  for  the  years  1874.  1875,  1877,  1878,  1888,  1892,  1893.  and  1894,  apparently  should  be  317, 
333.  413,  496,  873.  715.  830,'  and  797 ; those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  official  report. 

b The  figures  for  the  years  1885. 1888. 1392.  and  1894.  apparently  should  be  164. 158, 131,  and  141;  those 
given  ate,  however,  according  to  the  official  report. 


From  tliis  table  it  is  seen  that  while  the  number  of  employees  killed 
or  injured  has,  upon  the  whole,  decreased,  the  proportion  that  this  num- 
ber bears  to  the  total  number  of  employees  has  diminished  at  a much 
greater  rate.  Taking  the  statistics  for  the  20  years  from  IS 74  to  1893, 
the  following  development  in  the  yearly  number  killed  and  injured  dur- 
ing four  5-year  periods  appears: 

AVERAGE  YEARLY  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  RILLED  AND  INJURED  ON  BRITISH 

RAILWAYS  DURING  FOUR  5- YEAR  PERIODS. 


Average  Average 

Period.  employees  employees 

killed.  injured. 


1874-78..., 682  2,640 

1879-83 - 525  2,303 

1884-83 448  2.143 

1889-93 495  2, 920 


This  is,  upon  the  whole,  a very  favorable  showing.  The  average 
number  killed  was  over  one-third  less  in  the  third  than  in  the  first 
period,  and  while  it  increased  about  one-tenth  in  the  fourth  period,  the 
returns  are  much  more  favorable  in  the  nineties  than  in  the  seventies. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  consider  the  proportion  that  the 
i number  killed  bears  to  the  total  number  of  employees,  the  risk  of  being 
killed  having  been  considerably  over  twice  as  great  per  individual 
twenty  years  ago  as  now.  The  chance  of  being  injured  has  decreased 
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considerably  since  the  first  period,  although  the  total  number  of  injured 
has  actually  increased.  It  is  possible  that  the  registration  of  inj  ured  per- 
sons is  more  exact  now  than  it  was  during  the  first  period  or  that  the 
definition  of  an  injury  may  have  been  widened,  (a) 

The  statistics  of  killed  and  injured  are  instructive  as  showing  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  victims  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  it 
must  be  especially  noted  that  no  comparison  of  killed  and  injured  on 
British  railways  can  be  made  with  those  on  American,  German,  or 
French  railways.  There  is  the  greatest  divergence  in  the  method  of 
calculating  the  number  killed  among  the  various  railway  administra- 
tions of  different  countries,  the  maximum  period  elapsing  between  the 
day  of  the  injury  and  the  day  of  decease  varying  very  considerably  in 
the  different  countries,  and  there  is  very  far  from  being  a consensus  of 
opinion  upon  what  constitutes  an  injury.  Despite  the  decrease,  how- 
ever, in  the  proportion  of  persons  killed  and  injured,  the  employees 
feel  that  enough  has  not  been  done  to  diminish  the  great  waste  of 
human  life  in  railway  work.  The  report  for  1894  of  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bailway  Servants,  speaking  of  the 
accidents  of  the  last  two  decades,  says : u The  grim  total  for  twenty 
years’  railway  working  is  10,755  killed  and  50,027  injured,  which  looks 
as  though  peace  had  not  only  victories  as  well  as  war,  but  also  its  ter- 
rible  tale  of  slaughter  and  suffering.”  How  much  of  this  loss  might 
be  avoided  is  difficult  to  state,  but  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the 
companies  are  by  no  means  always  disposed  to  provide  reasonable 
security  against  the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  accidents  that  are 
likely  to  injure  railway  employees.  During  the  year  1895  the  subin- 
spectors of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  287  suggestions  to  the  railway 
companies  looking  to  improvements  in  lighting,  covering  of  wares, 
alterations  in  rolling  stock,  improvements  in  permanent  way  and  works, 
and  in  methods  of  working  the  traffic,  etc.,  but  of  these  287  recom- 
mendations only  175,  or  less  than  five-eighths,  were  adopted.  The 
London  and  Northwestern,  which  has  rather  an  unfortunate  record  for 
killing  and  maiming  employees,  and  which  until  the  passage  of  the 
employers’  liability  act  forced  its  employees  to  forego  the  benefit  of  the 
previous  act,  adopted  only  one-third  (15  out  of  45)  of  the  improvements 
recommended,  and  the  Northeastern  and  the  Taff  Yale  railways  were 
equally  refractory.  Some  of  the  companies,  such  as  the  Caledonian, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Midland,  and  the  Southeastern,  were 
more  conciliatory,  but  in  general  the  companies  do  not  show  as  much 
regard  for  the  recommen  dations  as  might  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
following  table,  reproduced  from  official  returns,  shows  the  occupations 
of  the  killed  and  injured  for  the  year  1895. 

a The  near  future  will  probably  witness  a decrease  in  the  number  of  fatalities  and 
casualties  on  British  railways,  owing  to  the  proposed  regulations  in  regard  to  auto- 
matic couplers  and  continuous  brakes. 
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EMPLOYEES  KILLED  AND  INJURED  ON  LETTISH  E ALLY" AYS,  1895. 


Occupations. 


Erakemen  and  goods  guards 

Capstan  men 

Carmen 

Carriage  cleaners 

Carriage  or  'wagon  examiners 

Checkers 

Chockers,  chain  hoys,  and  slip- 
pers  

Clerks 

Engine  cleaners 

Engine  drivers . . . . 

Firemen 

Gatekeepers 

Greasers 

Guards  (passenger) 

Horse  drivers 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Lamp  men 


Killed. 

Injured. 

Occupations. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

35 

487 

Loaders  and  sheet ers 

1 

22 

5 

53  ' 

Mechanics 

18 

32 

3 

21 

Messengers 

1 

2 

2 

19  1 

Number  takers 

2 

16 

4 

12 

Permanent  wav  men 

117 

136 

1 

13 

Pointsmen 

PoHceraen  

2 

11 

3 

1 

52 

Porters  

49 

398 

5 

5 

Shunters 

26 

332 

7 

65 

Signal  fitters 

5 

9 

22 

239 

Signalmen 

6 

14 

30 

361  1 

Station  masters 

A 4 

6 

5 

6 

Ticket  collectors 

5 

2 

20 

Watchmen 

1 

3 

2 

77 

Yardmen 

3 

27 

4 

31 

Miscellaneous . . 

19 

59 

8 

Q*7 

0/ 

16 

73 

Contractors'  servants 

8 

18 

7 

11 

Total 

442 

2,  654 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

The  large  number  of  casualties  in  the  railway  service  renders  the 
question  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  company  for  accidents  to 
employees  one  of  vital  importance.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  liability 
of  the  employer  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  law  of  1SS0  and, 
particularly,  by  that  of  1S97  which  have  amended  the  common  law  upon 
the  subject.  Under  the  common  law  (while,  of  course,  liable  for  his  own 
negligence)  a sharp  distinction  was  made  in  the  liability  of  the  employer 
for  the  acts  of  his  employees  as  they  affected  other  servants  in  his 
employment,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  not  employed  by  him.  He 
was  liable  for  injuries  caused  to  outside  persons  by  his  own  servants, 
even  though  no  negligence  on  his  part  was  proved,  and  even  though  he 
had  expressly  forbidden  the  act  causing  the  injury.  Toward  his  own 
servants,  however,  the  employer  was  liable  only  for  his  own  acts  or  for 
those  of  his  partners.  He  was  bound  to  take  reasonable  care  in  main- 
taining the  plant  and  machinery  in  safe  condition,  and  in  securing  the 
service  of  employees  that  were  competent  to  do  their  work.  But  it  was 
held  that  u a master  is  not  liable  at  common  law  to  his  servants  for  the 
acts  of  fellow-servants  in  the  course  of  their  employment."  (a)  the  surren- 
der  of  any  such  right  being  tacitly  assumed  in  the  contract  of  employ- 
ment. UA  servant,  when  he  engages  to  serve  a master,  undertakes, 
as  between  himself  and  his  master,  to  run  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  the 
service,  including  the  risk  of  negligence  upon  the  part  of  a fellow-servant 
when  he  is  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  servant  of  him  who  is 
the  common  master  of  both.*’  (b)  With  the  growth  of  large  industries 
this  doctrine  of  common  employment,  which  was  first  established  in 

aMacdonell,  J.,  The  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  p.  302. 

& Judgment  of  Earle,  C.  J.,  in  Tnnney  v.  Midland  Railway  Co.,  L.  R.  I.  C.  P., 

p.  290. 

8247— No.  20 
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England  in  1837,  affected  the  great  body  of  workers  more  nearly,  since 
not  only  men  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  all  persons  per 
manently  or  temporarily  in  the  service  of  the  same  employer  for  the 
purposes  of  the  same  business,  were  considered  fellow -servants,  and  the 
relative  rank  of  the  servant  inflicting  and  of  the  servant  receiving 
the  injury  did  not  affect  the  question  of  the  employers  liability,  (a) 
With  the  change  in  industrial  conditions  and  the  growth  of  immense 
industries,  with  scores  of  thousands  of  persons  employed  in  a great 
diversity  of  functions,  the  distinction  made  between  employees  and 
others  appeared  to  the  working  classes  more  and  more  onerous.  The 
effect  was,  as  the  Liberal  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
(Mr.  Asquith)  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1893 : “ If  a train 
is  run  off  the  line  through  the  ignorance,  inattention,  or  want  of  skill 
of  the  engine  driver,  there  is  not  a passenger  in  the  train  injured  by  the 
accident  who  can  not  recover  full  compensation  from  the  company;  but 
the  stoker  and  the  guard  traveling  in  the  train  are  excluded  from  any 
remedy  because  they  and  the  engine  driver  happen  to  be  servants  of  the 
same  master ,”(Z>)  During  the  seventies  the  laboring  classes  carried  on 
an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  “common  employment,’7 
which,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  had  to  pass  liability  acts  in  1876, 
1878,  and  1879,  finally  resulted  in  the  employers’  liability  act  of  1880. 
This  act  rather  amended  than  abrogated  the  provisions  of  the  common 
law,  and  extended  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  their  ser- 
vants to  all  cases  in  which  the  injury  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  anyone 
in  superintendence,  or  of  anyone  “to  whose  orders  or  directions  the 
workman  # * * was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform,”  or  to  the 

act  of  any  fellow- servant  done  in  obedience  to  the  rules,  by-laws,  or 
instructions  of  the  employer  or  his  delegate.  In  the  case  of  railway 
employees,  at  the  instance  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bailway 
Servants,  there  was  a special  extension  of  the  liability  of  the  employer 
to  all  cases  in  which  the  injury  was  occasioned  “by  reason  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge 
or  control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a 


railway.” 

This  act,  which  also  defined  the  maximum  award  for  accidents  to 
employees  and  the  maximum  period  that  might  elapse  between  the 
accident  and  legal  action  following  therefrom,  was  essentially  a com- 
promise and  merely  provisional.  It  was  to  continue  in  force  until  1887, 
“unless  Parliament  shall  otherwise  determine,”  but  long  before  that 


a The  rale  of  the  English  common  law  on  this  subject  before  the  passage  of  the 
employers’  liability  act  of  1880  is  succinctly  stated  as  follows  by  Pollock  (Essays  in 
Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  p.  132) : “To  the  public  the  master  answers,  to  the  extent 
mentioned,  for  his  undertaking  and  the  whole  conduct  of  it.  To  the  servants 
employed  in  it  he  is  answerable  only  for  the  conditions  of  the  undertaking,  not  for 
its  conduct,  except  in  the  event  of  his  own  personal  negligence.” 
b 4 S.,  vol.  8,  Hansard,  1946. 
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period  tlie  liability  of  the  railway  companies  was  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  the  legalization  of  the  process  of  ‘ -'contracting  out.” 

The  agitation  for  extended  insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents 
found  expression  in  Air.  Asquith’s  bill  of  1893,  which  was  pushed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Liberal  party  but  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  bill  gave  to  railway  and  other  employees  com- 
pensation in  all  cases  of  injury  not  due  to  their  own  carelessness,  made 
principal  contractors  responsible  for  accidents  to  persons  in  the  employ 
of  subcontractors,  and  abolished  contracting  out  by  rendering  any 
agreement  by  which  the  employee  surrendered  the  benefit  of  the  act 
(with  or  without  sufficient  recompense)  null  and  void.  The  lengthy 
debates  in  the  House,  however,  and  the  discussions  in  the  press  had 
brought  the  matter  clearly  before  the  public,  and  the  necessity  of  work- 
men’s compensation,  especially  for  railway  workmen  and  miners,  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  railway  men  themselves  desired  and 
demanded  avoidance  of  accidents  rather  than  compensation  for  them, 
believing,  with  many  others,  that  many  accidents  could  be  avoided  if 
enough  pressure  were  put  upon  the  railway  companies.  As  an  econ- 
omist (a)  has  put  it,  61  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  large  number  of 
accidents  to  railway  servants  (on  an  average  over  forty  every  day,  a 
quarter  of  which  are  connected  with  moving  vehicles)  could,  as  regards 
shunters,  be  at  once  diminished  by  the  universal  adoption  of  such 
appliances  as  automatic  couplings;  and  that  in  particular  the  almost 
daily  sacrifice  of  plate  layers  could  be  avoided  by  the  rigging  up  of 
temporary  signals.  But  to  adopt  such  precautions  through  the  exten- 
sive English  railway  system  would  be  extremely  expensive  and  pos- 
sibly irksome.”  The  employees  maintained,  and  offered  some  show  of 
proof  for  their  contention,  that  accidents  were  more  numerous  on  rail- 
ways where  contracting  out  was  practiced ; but  the  difference  is  not 
really  so  great,  since  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  accidents  than  to  prevent 
them.  Under  the  workmen’s  compensation  act  of  1897,  which  was 
passed  August  G,  1897,  and  went  into  operation  July  1,  1898,  contract- 
ing out  was  not  absolutely  abolished.  The  registrar  of  friendly  soci- 
eties is  empowered  to  sanction  for  a limited  period  any  scheme  of 
compensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  not  less  favorable  to  the  general 
body  of  workingmen  than  the  act,  but  the  certificate  so  granted  may 
be  revoked,  and  may  never  be  granted  at  all  where  the  scheme  con- 
tains an  obligation  to  join  it  as  a condition  of  employment.  The  law 
applies  to  railway  employees,  and  gives  them  the  option  of  suing  either 

I under  the  present  law  or  to  take  the  same  proceedings  as  were  open  to 
them  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries  (after  the  first  two  weeks  of  disablement)  not  caused  by  the 
serious  and  willful  misconduct  or  personal  negligence  of  the  employee 
himself.  The  proceedings  are  rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Notice 


a Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice),  Industrial  Democracy,  p.  376. 
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of  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  claim  must  be 
made  within  six  months,  but  no  defect  or  inaccuracy  in  the  notice  is 
considered  a bar  to  the  maintenance  of  proceedings. 

The  compensation  under  the  act  for  a fatal  accident  is  an  amount 
equal  to  the  wages  of  the  employee  for  the  last  three  years  (or  156  times 
his  average  weekly  wages  if  employed  for  less  than  that  time)  but  not 
less  than  £150  ($729.08)  nor  more  than  £300  ($1,459.95).  This  is  in  the 
case  of  the  workman  leaving  dependents  wholly  dependent  upon  him. 
Where  the  dependents  are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  him,  the  com- 
pensation must  not  be  greater  and  may  be  fixed  by  agreement  or  arbi- 
tration, and  where  there  are  no  dependents  at  all,  reasonable  expenses 
for  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not  exceeding  £10  ($48.67),  is  pro- 
vided. Where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  from  the 
injury,  the  weekly  payments  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  his  weekly 
earnings  during  the  last  year,  nor  shall  it  exceed  £1  ($4.87)  a week,  and 
infixing  the  sum  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  difference  between  what  he 
could  have  earned  before  the  accident  and  what  he  can  earn  afterwards. 

The  workmen’s  compensation  act  has  introduced  new  features  of  pro- 
cedure, with  the  object  of  avoiding  legal  delays  and  expenses.  Partic- 
ular emphasis  is  laid  upon  settlement  by  agreement,  and  where  this 
fails  the  next  recourse  is  to  arbitration,  either  by  a committee  represent- 
ative of  the  company  and  the  employees,  or  at  the  option  of  either,  or, 
if  the  committee  fails  to  decide  within  three  months,  by  a single  arbiter 
determined  upon  by  both  parties.  Where  the  parties  can  not  agree 
upon  an  arbiter,  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the  county  court  judge 
of  the  district,  but  in  order  to  give  all  facilities  to  the  employees,  no  fee 
is  payable  in  respect  of  any  proceeding  prior  to  the  award. 


FRANCE. 

DENSITY  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  year  1896  there  were  251,971  persons  employed  on  French  rail- 
ways, excluding  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  Of  these  about  one-tenth, 
or  25  626,  were  women,  and  86,658,  or  over  one-third,  were  workmen 
employed  by  the  day.  The  density  of  employment  was  6.84  men  per 
kilometer  (11  per  mile),  a percentage  smaller  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (22  per  mile  in  1895),  but  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States  (4.5  per  mile  in  1896).  (a) 

The  number  of  French  railway  employees  has  rapidly  and  steadily 
increased.  In  1875  the  number  employed  was  167,954 j by  1883,  the 
date  of  the  new  conventions  and  the  surrender  of  many  of  the  new  State 
lines,  the  number  had  reached  240,972.  From  this  time  on,  thanks. to 
the  economies  introduced  by  the  new  arrangement,  the  number  sank 


a The  proportion  that  the  number  of  railway  employees  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion is  less  in  France  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  In  the  latter 
countries  there  are  12;  in  France  only  6.5  railway  employees  per  1;000  inhabitants. 
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steadily  to  223,599  in  1887,  and  it  was  not  until  1891  that  the  number 
employed  was  again  as  great  as  in  1833.  From  1887  until  1893  the 
increase  was  again  rapid,  the  total  number  of  employees  in  1893  being 
250,756,  but  since  1893  the  railways  have  commenced  to  economize  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  result  has  been  a diminution  of  the 
labor  force. 

While  the  labor  staff  on  French  railways  has  increased  15  per  cent 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  other  words  from  171,091  to  251,971, 
the  length  of  railways  has  increased  to  a still  greater  extent,  the  growth 
in  mileage  from  20,323  kilometers  (12,628  miles)  in  1876  to  36,816 
kilometers  (22,895  miles)  in  1896  being  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  81 
per  cent.  The  density  of  employment  has  therefore  decreased.  In 
1876  there  were  8.56  persons  employed  per  kilometer  of  line  (13.8  per 
mile);  in  1886,  7.21  per  kilometer  (11.6  per  mile);  and  in  1896,  6.81  per 
kilometer  (11.0  per  mile),  the  density  of  employment  being  lower  in  1896 
than  in  any  year  during  the  last  two  decades.  The  investigation  of  1857 
showed  that  in  the  year  1853  there  were  7.81  employees  per  kilometer 
(12.6  per  mile),  and  in  1851, 7.07  per  kilometer  (11.1  per  mile)  of  railway,  or 
in  other  words  that  there  were  fewer  men  employed  per  mile  of  line  in 
1896  than  there  were  over  forty  years  ago. 

The  comparative  diminution  in  the  labor  force  of  French  railways 
might  be  attributed  at  first  glance  to  the  fact  that  the  roads  that  have 
been  constructed  during  the  last  twenty  years  are  in  a sense  secondary 
and  of  minor  importance,  with  a smaller  traffic  and  consequently  a 
smaller  demand  for  labor.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  principal 
and  most  lucrative  of  the  railways  at  present  existing  in  France  were 
constructed  before  1876,  and  that  the  traffic  upon  the  old  roads  is  more 
intense  than  upon  the  more  recently  constructed.  And  while  the  traffic 
of  both  the  old  and  new  roads  has  increased,  the  roads  have  been 
extended  more  rapidly  than  the  business  has  grown,  and  the  density  of 
traffic,  or  the  amount  of  business  conducted  per  mile  of  line,  lias  fallen 
off.  There  were  less  men  needed  per  mile  of  French  railways  in  1886 
than  in  1870  because  there  was  less  work  done  per  mile,  the  freight  ton- 
mileage  having  decreased  from  415,569  to  303,138  metric  tons  for  every 
mile  of  road,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  over  each  mile  of 
road  decreasing  also,  though  but  slightly.  Since  1886,  however,  the 
railways  have  used  fewer  men,  not  because  there  was  less  work  to  be 
done,  but  because  the  men  could  do  more.  The  advance  in  the  methods 
of  railway  operation  has  enabled  a smaller  number  of  men  to  work  the 
same  amount  of  traffic.  From  1886  to  1896  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  over  each  mile  of  the  French  railways  increased  from  232,517 
to  305,823,  an  increase  of  32  per  cent,  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
from  303,438  to  362,398,  an  increase  of  19  per  cent,  while  the  number  of 
men  employed  decreased  from  7.21  to  6.84  per  kilometer  (11.6  to  11.0 
men  per  mile),  a decrease  of  about  5 per  cent.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
increase  in  railway  traffic  and  the  improvements  in  railway  operation 
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Lave  rendered  possible  a considerably  better  utilization  of  the  labor 
force  upon  French  railways. 

While  with  increasing  perfection  of  transportation  methods  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a greater  product  from  a given  labor  force,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  differences  in  the  density  of  employment,  or  number  of 
men  engaged  per  mile  of  road,  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  differ- 
ences in  the  density  of  traffic.  This  law  is  confirmed  by  French  expe- 
rience. The  great  railways  of  France  employ  7.19  men  per  kilometer 
(11.6  men  per  mile)  as  compared  with  3.07  men  per  kilometer  (4.9  men 
per  mile)  on  the  secondary  railways  with  much  feebler  traffic,  and  simi- 
lar differences  may  be  noted  among  the  great  railways  themselves,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  figures  in  the  columns 
showing  the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  carried  the  entire  length 
of  each  railway  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  passenger  and  ton 
kilometers,  respectively,  by  the  total  length  in  kilometers  of  the  railway. 

PASSENGERS  AND  TONS  CARRIED  THE  ENTIRE  LENGTH  OF  EACH  OF  THE  GREAT 
RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE,  AND  EMPLOYEES  PER  MILE,  1896. 


Railways. 

Passen- 
gers car- 
ried 
entire 
length  of 
railway. 

Tons 
carried 
entire 
length  of 
railway. 

Employ, 
ees  per 
mile. 

Northern 

490,  749 

711,  597 
499,  770 
369,  606 
203, 747 
307,  899 

16  9 

Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean 

318, 272 
309,  238 

12.  2 

Eastern 

11.8 
11. 7 

Western 

341,  888 
277,  484 
237, 742 

Southern  

10, 1 

Paris  and  Orleans 

272, 663 

7.9 

The  increased  demands  upon  the  staff  caused  by  a growing  traffic 
are  not  uniformly  felt,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  service.  In  some 
branches  the  number  of  employees  has  increased,  in  others  it  has 
remained  stationary,  and  in  still  others  has  actually  declined.  While 
the  total  number  of  employees  increased  only  9 per  cent  from  1885  to 

1895,  the  number  of  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  increased  29.9 
per  cent,  and  that  of  conductors  and  brakemen  34  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  number  and  mileage  of  trains  run  has  a far  greater 
effect  upon  the  number  of  men  in  the  running  staff  than  upon  that  of  the 
men  employed  in  the  administrative  bureaus.  The  number  of  men  in 
the  administrative  department  depends  more  upon  the  number  of  com- 
panies than  upon  the  work  done.  Thus  the  great  companies  employed 
in  this  department  0.08  person  per  kilometer  of  line  (0.13  per  mile)  in 

1896,  the  small  secondary  companies  0.28  person  per  kilometer  (0.45  per 
mile).  The  great  companies  employed  1.11  per  cent  of  their  whole  staff 
in  the  central  administration,  the  secondary  companies  9.06  per  cent, 
while  the  two-mile  Enghien-Montmorency  Bail  way,  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  employed  15,  or  42.86  per  cent,  of  its  total  staff  of  35  persons  in 
the  central  administration. 
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Another  fact  brought  out  by  French  experience  is  that  the  greater 
the  density  of  employment  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  of  men  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 

The  great  companies  devoted  28.10  per  cent,  the  small  companies 
35.21  per  cent  of  their  staff  to  this  department  in  1806.  The  following 
comparison  will  show  this  relation  more  clearly: 


EMPLOYEES  PER  MILE  AX D PER  CENT  EMPLOYED  IX  MAIXTEXAXCE  OF  WAY  AXD 
STRUCTURES,  FOR  SELECTED  RAILWAYS,  BY  GROUPS,  1896. 


Railways. 

• 

Employ- 
ees per 
mile. 

Per  cent 
employed 
in  main- 
tenance 
of  way 
and  struc- 
tures. 

flirn.nl a t*  T?.a.il  wa  v nf  ri a .................... 

22.  4 

19.  82 

ATnrt,1ierri  

16.9 

25.  08 

a 19.7 

a 22.  45 

12.2 

25.06 

11.7 

30.08 

Fnfttp.rn  

11.8 

27. 18 

\ vern  crp,  _ _ 

a 11.  9 

a 27.  44 

8>mi  rli  pm  

10. 1 

34.  42 

"Paris  and  Orleans ........  .................. 

7.  9 

33.  07 

State  railways 

6.8 

34.  06 

A vera  o*p 

a 8.  3 

a 33. 85 

a The  arithmetical  mean  and  not  the  true  average  for  the  group. 


The  small  influence  that  increase  of  traffic  has  upon  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  while  from  1886  to  1806  the  staff  engaged  in  move- 
ment and  traffic  increased  15  per  cent  and  those  engaged  in  traction 
and  material  17.7  per  cent,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  increased  only  2.8  per  cent.  The 
following  table  shows  this  trend  of  employment  from  1876  to  1806: 

PER  CEXT  OF  PERSOXS  EMPLOYED  IX  VARIOUS  DEPARTMEXTS  OF  FREXCK  RAIL- 
WAYS, 1876  TO  1896. 


Per  cent  of  all  persons  employed  in  the — 


Year. 

Central 

adminis- 

tration. 

Move- 
ment and 
traffic. 

Traction 
and  ma- 
terial. 

Way 

and  struc- 
tures . 

1876  

1 21 

39  90 

25  57 

33  32 

1881 

1 18 

40.  90 

25  74 

32  18 

1886 

1.  25 

41.  75 

°5  93 

31.  07 

1891 

1.  56 

41. 90 

26.  71 

29.  83 

1896 

1.  27 

42.  95 

27.  30 

28.48 

The  facts  concerning  the  employment  of  women  on  French  railways 
are  presented  in  another  portion  of  this  report. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  upon  French  as  upon  Eng- 
lish railways,  the  main  consideration  emphasized  was  the  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  arguments  adduced  by 
the  supporters  of  a reduction  of  the  working  time,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  legislative  chambers,  as  well  as  by  the  classes  of  employees  which 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  reductions.  The  employees  whose  hours  of 
labor  have  been  made  the  subject  of  governmental  inquiry  are  pre- 
cisely those  upon  whom  the  safety  of  the  public  chiefly  depends,  namely, 
the  switchmen,  enginemen,  station  masters,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  signal 
men.  It  is  also  an  easily  verified  fact  that  a change  in  the  regulation 
governing  the  hours  of  labor  usually  follows  and  has  in  the  past  fol- 
lowed closely  a notorious  accident,  so  that  each  new  ministry  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  its  hand  at  regulation. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  laws  passed  by  the  French 
Parliament  upon  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  railway 
service,  the  regulation  being  hitherto  effected  by  means  of  ministerial 
decrees.  Thus  the  ministerial  circular  of  May  3,  1864,  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum working  day  for  switchmen  at  twelve  hours,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  interval  between  the  day  and  night  service.  In  the  case 
of  the  enginemen  the  regulation  was  more  difficult,  and  it  was  only 
after  a series  of  tentative  efforts  that  a method  of  regulation  was  arrived 
at  that  improved  the  conditions  of  the  employees  without  injuring  too 
seriously  the  interests  of  the  companies.  The  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  of  employees  at  small  stations  was  a still  more  delicate  affair, 
and  in  this  latter  case  it  was  found  advisable  simply  to  establish  gen- 
eral principles  rather  than  to  lay  down  definite  and  absolute  rules. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  enginemen  and  stokers  were  regulated  by  the 
ministerial  circulars  of  April  24,  1891,  April  25,  1892,  and  May  4,  1894. 
The  successive  changes,  however,  were  by  no  means  radical,  but  were 
intended  to  be  merely  modifications  in  detail  of  former  regulations. 
The  earlier  circulars  were  rather  tentative,  and  were  found  to  be  too 
inelastic,  and,  in  certain  cases,  imposed  sacrifices  upon  the  companies 
which  were  incommensurate  with  the  benefits  derived  from  them.  It 
had  been  found  inconvenient  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  10  per  day, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  an  average  working  day  of  12  hours,  and 
in  the  final  regulation  in  1894,  a comirromise  w as  effected  between  these 
two  methods  which  obviated  the  disadvantages  of  both. 

The  ministerial  circular  of  1894  had  a double  object  in  view,  viz,  the 
limitation  of  the  working  day  of  enginemen  and  of  firemen  to  a reason- 
able maximum,  and  the  increase,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  number  of 
cases  in  wTiicli  the  employees  could  be  allowed  to  take  their  rest  at 
home.  Accordingly,  the  average  working  day  was  fixed  at  10  hours, 
with  at  least  10  hours  of  uninterrupted  rest,  so  that  in  a period  of  10 
consecutive  days  of  wrork,  counting  from  midnight  to  midnight,  there 
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should  be  not  more  than  100  hours  of  actual  work,  and  not  less  than 
100  hours  of  rest,  in  sufficiently  long  periods  to  be  considered  unin- 
terrupted. For  any  one  day,  the  actual  hours  of  labor  might  exceed  10 
hours  of  actual  work,  but  in  no  case  might  it  exceed  12  hours,  and  in 
every  instance  it  must  both  be  preceded  and  followed  by  periods  of  rest, 
which  were  fixed  at  a minimum  of  10  hoars  when  the  employee  was  at 
home  and  at  7 hours  when  he  was  lodged  elsewhere.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  have  more  than  two  consecutive  periods  of  uninterrupted 
rest  of  a duration  of  less  than  10  hours,  and  the  combined  duration  of 
any  two  consecutive  periods  of  uninterrupted  rest  must  be  at  least  17 
hours. 

According  to  the  circular,  the  enginemen  and  firemen  are  considered 
actually  at  work  as  long  as  they  are  on  the  engine,  or  are  not  allowed 
to  go  away,  and  as  long  as  they  are  employed  at  any  sort  of  work 
whatsoever  either  in  the  stations  or  in  the  shops.  When  the  employees 
are  held  in  reserve,  only  such  time  may  be  considered  as  rest  which 
they  are  allowed  to  pass  in  their  dormitories  or  the  refectories  of  the 
stations  and  workshops,  or  in  some  other  place  of  repose.  Even  in  the 
case  of  special  trains,  no  deviation  from  the  rules  above  laid  down  are 
permitted,  unless  in  such  special  instance  it  is  fully  justified  by  the 
necessities  of  the  service.  If  through  the  necessities  of  the  service, 
or  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  or  accidental  circumstances,  the  work 
of  enginemen  and  firemen  exceeds  the  prescribed  limits,  the  companies 
must  render  an  account  of  such  excess,  but  the  enginemen  and  firemen 
may  not  invoke  a prolongation  of  the  length  of  the  working  day.  The 
company  must  on  the  10th  day  of  each  month  make  a report  of  excess 
time  to  the  chief  of  control  of  exploitation  and  traction,  who  pre- 
scribes alterations  in  the  service  which  will  cause  the  excessive  labor 
to  disappear  without  delay.  The  supervising  engineers  frequently 
verify  the  statements  of  the  companies  and  report  every  three  months. 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  stations  where  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  employed  is  not  very  difficult,  since  by  a system  of 
relays  it  is  easy  to  assure  a maximum  working  day  of  reasonable  length. 
In  France  the  railways  are  invited  to  post  in  each  station  employing 
several  persons  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  attendance  of  each  employee, 
so  that  the  supervising  officials  can  easily  see  that  no  employee  is  obliged 
to  work  for  too  long  a period.  In  stations,  however,  which  are  provided 
with  signals,  but  the  importance  of  which  does  not  justify  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  person,  the  problem  of  regulation  is  more  difficult. 
The  small  number  of  trains  on  such  lines  may  run  at  such  long  inter- 
vals that  the  employee  may  be  kept  at  work  for  a period  of  time  which 
may  injure  his  health  and  risk  the  safety  of  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work  is  not  continuous,  but  is  interrupted  by  a series  of  inter- 
vals of  rest,  especially  where  the  employee  is  actually  lodged  in  the 
station.  Still,  even  in  such  conditions,  a minimum  of  rest  is  required 
to  assure  the  necessary  vigilance,  and  this  minimum  of  rest  is  estimated 
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by  the  minister  of  public  works  at  8 hours.  If  during  the  day,  how- 
ever,  the  employee  has,  besides  the  time  allowed  for  his  meals,  an  unin- 
terrupted rest  of  3 hours,  the  greater  period  of  rest  may  be  reduced  to 
7J  hours,  while  if  the  supplementary  interval  is  4 hours  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  main  interval  of  rest  may  be  reduced  to  7 hours.  To 
effect  this  reform  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  service  for  the  earliest 
morning  train  or  for  the  latest  night  train  be  performed  either  by  an 
auxiliary  employee  or  by  the  train  crew  itself. 

The  clearest  idea  of  the  demands  of  the  railway  employees  them- 
selves upon  the  subject  of  the  length  of  the  working  day  may  be 
obtained  from  an  analysis  of  the  Berteaux  bill,  which  was  passed  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  17th  of  December,  1897,  but  was  thrown 
out  by  the  senate.  The  discussions  to  which  this  projected  measure 
gave  rise,  both  in  the  chamber  and  in  the  public  press,  throw  light 
upon  the  more  legitimate  wishes  of  the  men  and  upon  the  difficulties 
that  beset  any  attempt nt  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  railway 
employees. 

The  Berteaux  bill  (» proposition  de  loi  Berteaux)  required  that  the 
average  working  day  for  all  persons  engaged  in  the  train  service  should 
not  exceed  10  hours  a day.  For  any  one  day  or  any  series  of  days  this 
maximum  might  be  exceeded,  provided  that  the  work  did  not  average 
over  10  hours.  A maximum  average  working  day  of  10  hours  and  a 
maximum  of  12  hours  for  any  single  day  had  already  been  proclaimed 
by  the  ministerial  circulars  of  April  25,  1892,  and  of  May  4, 1894,  but 
the  instructions  in  these  circulars  were  not  followed  out.  The  Berteaux 
bill  further  provided  that  the  period  of  work  for  enginemen  and  fire- 
men should  be  counted  from  the  time  when  the  employee  entered  until 
he  left  the  depot,  and  for  the  chiefs  of  trains,  conductors,  and  brakemen 
from  the  time  of  entering  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  station.  This  pro- 
vision was  intended  to  give  to  the  employee  the  benefit  not  only  of  the 
period  noted  in  the  time-table,  but  also  of  the  time  in  which  his  pres- 
ence is  required  before  the  departure  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  train. 
In  order,  further,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  person  for  an  inhu- 
manly long  period,  by  allowing  or  compelling  him  to  commence  the 
work  of  one  day  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
preceding  day,  as,  for  instance,  from  2 p.  m.  to  12  p.  in.  Monday,  and 
12.01  to  10  a.  m,  Tuesday,  the  bill  required  that  every  period  of  work 
should  be  followed  by  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  10  hours.  The  bill  also 
provided  that  any  period  of  repose  between  two  trains  should  be  con- 
sidered as  work  unless  the  interruption  was  at  least  4 hours  in  length, 
and  likewise  required  that  the  period  iu  which  the  employee  was  bound 
to  be  present  and  hold  himself  in  readiness  should  also  be  considered 
as  work.  At  present  any  interruption  between  two  trains,  even  though 
it  be  only  an  hour  in  length,  is  considered  as  rest,  as  is  also  the  period 
when  the  employee  is  obliged  to  be  present  but  is  not  actually  employed. 
The  bill  requires  the  punishment  of  any  chief  of  service  who  is  guilty 
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of  a contravention  of  tills  law,  especially  in  tlie  case  of  accidents  due 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  employees,  the  penalties  provided  being  those  of 
the  law  of  J uly  15, 1S75.  The  Berteaux  bill  also  takes  up  the  questions 
of  leave  of  absence  and  pensions,  as  may  be  seen  later. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  upon  the 
actual  hours  of  labor  worked  niton  French  railways.  The  claim  is  often 
advanced  by  the  employees  that  the  maximum  hours  prescribed  in  the 
ministerial  decrees  are  frequently  and  unnecessarily  exceeded,  and  that 
the  railway  companies  make  no  attempt  to  reduce  the  working  day  to 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  journal  of  the  leading  railway  labor 
organization  frequently  brings  cases  of  unusually  long  hours,  but  while 
many  of  the  facts  thus  cited  are  undoubtedly  true  they  furnish  no  suffi- 
cient  evidence  upon  which  to  arrive  at  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
working  day  in  the  various  grades  of  railway  employment.  Zsor  can 
such  data  be  obtained  in  anv  other  wav.  The  investigation  into  the 
rate  of  wages  recently  made  was  extended  to  the  subject  of  hours  of 
labor,  but  the  returns  of  the  company,  even  if  free  from  a desire  to  paint 
the  conditions  better  than  they  are,  were  too  indefinite  to  allow  any 
clear  idea  to  be  obtained  of  the  average  length  of  the  day's  labor. 

WAGES  ON  FRENCH  RAILWAYS, 

The  material  used  for  the  following  compilation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
published  results  of  the  investigation  undertaken  in  1891  and  1893  into 
the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  workingmen  in  French  industries,  the 
last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1898.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
French  labor  bureau,  the  writer  has  also  been  permitted  to  work  over 
the  original  formuhe  submitted  by  the  companies  in  order  to  verify  and 
simplify  the  results. 

The  investigation  above  mentioned  included  in  its  survey  138,587 
men  and  19,037  women  employed  in  the  railway  service  and  included 
in  the  staff  of  the  six  large  companies— the  Northern,  Eastern,  Western, 
Southern,  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  Paris,  Lyons  and  ^Mediterranean  rail- 
ways— and  those  of  the  State  Eailway  Administration  and  of  four  sec- 
ondary companies.  The  men  were  divided  into  wage  classes,  and  from 
this  the  average  wage  was  subsequently  calculated.  The  results  show, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  that  wages  on  French  railways  are  lower  than 
those  prevailing  on  English  roads.  Of  07,311  men  employed  by  the  day, 
hour,  or  piece,  five-ninths,  or  55  per  cent,  received  a wage  of  from  27.6  to 
41.5  centimes  (5.3  to  8 cents)  per  hour,  while  85  per  cent,  or  about  six- 
sevenths,  received  between  22.6  and  55  centimes  (4.4  and  10.6  cents) 
per  hour.  Of  the  remaining  71,273  men  employed  by  the  month,  56 
per  cent  or  five-ninths,  receive  from  86  to  135  francs  ($16.60  to  $26.06) 
per  month,  and  84  per  cent,  or  five-sixths,  from  71  to  165  francs  ($13.70 
to  $31.85)  per  month. 
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WAGES  ON  FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

A better  idea  of  the  wages  of  French  railway  employees  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  them  with  the  daily  wages  of  American  railway 
employees.  In  the  following  table,  showing  the  per  cent  of  French  and 
of  American  railway  employees  in  various  wage  classes,  the  French 
figures  were  obtained  from  an  article  on  the  distribution  of  wages, 
written  by  M.  Lucien  March,  of  the  French  bureau  of  labor,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistifjue  de  Paris  for  June,  1898. 
The  American  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Keport  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1890,  page  83. 

PER  CENT  OF  FRENCH  AND  OF  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  VARIOUS 

WAGE  CLASSES. 

[The  French  figures  Avere  obtained  from  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris  for  June, 
1898,  page  196;  the  American  figures  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Renort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
1890,  page  83.] 


French  railway  employees. 


American  railway 
employees. 


Daily  wages. 

Paid  by 
day,  hour, 
or  piece 
(per  cent) . 

Paid  by 
month 
(per  cent). 

Total 
(per  cent). 

Daily  Avages. 

Per  cent. 

1.25  francs  ($0,241)  or  under 

0.  63 

0.02 

0.  31 

Under  $0.21. . . 

0.25 

1.2G  to  2.25  francs  ($0,243  to  $0.434) 

1.  91 

.78 

1.33 

$0.21  to  $0.40.. 

.36 

2.26  to  3.25  francs  ($0,436  to  $0.627) 

33.  75 

21.84 

28.44 

$0.41  to  $0.60.. 

.83 

3.26  to  4.25  francs  ($0,629  to  $0.820) 

32.  52 

33.57 

32.  40 

$0.61  to  $0.80.. 

1.49 

4.26  to  5.25  francs  ($0-822  to  $1.013) 

14.  88 

21.24 

18.(6 

$0.81  to  $1.00.. 

4.  25 

5.26  to  6.25  francs  ($1,015  to  $1.206) 

8.  99 

11.  04 

10.  04 

$1.01  to  $1.20.. 

21.  69 

6.26  to  7.25  francs  ($1-208  to  $1.399) 

4.  40 

3.  69 

4.02 

$1.21  to  $1.40.. 

21.59 

7.26  to  8.25  francs  ($1,401  to  $1.592) 

1.63 

2.  28 

1.  96 

$1.41  to  $1.60.. 

15.  08 

8.26  to  9.25  francs  ($1,594  to  $1.785) 

.80 

1.  52 

1.16 

$1.61  to  $1.80.. 

11.  40 

9.26  to  10.25  francs  ($1,787  to  $1.978) 

.18 

1.  12 

.66 

$1.81  to  $2.00.. 

9.  22 

5.25  francs  ($1,013)  or  under 

83.69 

77.  45 

80.  54 

$1.00  or  under. 

7.  22 

5.26  to  10.15  francs  ($1,015  to  $1.978) .... 

16.  00 

19.  65 

17.  84 

$1.01  to  $2.00.. 

78.  98 

10.26  to  15.25  francs  ($1,980  to  $2.943) . . . 

.28 

2.  62 

1.47 

$2.01  to  $3.00.. 

11.54 

15.26  francs  ($2,945)  or  OArer. 

.03 

.28 

.15 

$3.01  or  over. . 

2-26 

Total 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

Total . . . 

100.  00 

1 


This  tabulation  does  not  intend  to  take  into  account  the  whole  rela- 


tive position  of  the  French  and  American  railway  employees,  since  such 
a comparison  must  include  not  the  daily  wages  but  the  annual  earn- 


ings,  the  hours  of  labor  per  day,  the  number  of  days  worked,  the  cost 
of  living,  etc.  But  the  table  clearly  shows,  however,  the  great  prepon- 


derance of  high  wages  in  American  as  compared  with  the  French  rail- 


way service.  In  neither  service  were  there  many  men  employed  at  less 


than  40  cents  a day. 

The  great  bulk  of  French  wages,  however,  are  under  5.26  francs 
($1,015)  a day.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  considered  over  four-fifths, 
or  80.54  per  cent,  receive  less  than  this  sum,  the  overwhelming  majority 
being  paid  from  2.26  to  5.25  francs  ($0,436  to  $1,013),  and  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  number  receiving  from  2.26  to  4.25  francs  ($0,436  to 
$0.82).  These  wages,  moreover,  are  higher  than  that  of  the  group  paid 
by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  over  two-thirds  of  these  receiving  less  than 
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4.2 G francs  ($0,822)  and  over  five-sixths  less  than  5.26  francs  ($1,015)  a 
day.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  only  7.22  per  cent,  or  about  1 
man  in  14,  received  $1  or  less  per  day. 

The  majority  of  American  employees  received  from  $1.01  to  $1.60  a 
day,  nearly  three-fifths  of  all  workmen  being  in  this  group  and  almost 
four-fifths  in  the  group  of  those  receiving  from  $1.01  to  $2.  Among 
the  French  employees  only  17.84  per  cent  received  from  5.26  to  10.25 
francs  ($1,015  to  $1=978)  and  only  7.80  per  cent  received  from  6.26  to 

10.25  francs  ($1,208  to  $1,978). 

Of  American  employees  11.54  per  cent  received  from  $2.01  to  $3, 
while  1.47  per  cent  of  all  railway  employees  of  France,  and  only  0.28 
per  cent  of  those  working  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece  received  from 

10.26  to  15.25  francs  ($1.98  to  $2,943)  per  day.  Of  those  obtaining 
$3.01  a day  or  over,  the  proportion  was  2.26  per  cent  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  France  only  0.15  per  cent  of  ail  railway  employees, 
and  0.03  per  cent  of  those  employed  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece  received 

15.26  francs  ($2,945)  or  over. 


WAGES  ACCORDING  TO  LOCATION. 


The  chief  cause  of  the  wide  range  of  wages  among  French  railway 
employees  is  to  be  found  in  the  diversity  of  the  work  performed  and 
the  difference  in  the  aptitude,  strength,  skill,  and  intelligence  required. 
If  we  take  any  one  railway,  or  any  one  section  or  workshop  of  a rail- 
way, the  wages  will  vary  considerably.  In  the  Paris  workshop  of  the 
Paris  and  Orleans  Kailway,  for  instance,  the  average  daily  wage  of 
the  foremen  is  11.70  francs  ($2.26)  5 of  the  chief  workmen,  9.10  francs 
($1.76)5  of  the  ordinary  workmen,  6.35  francs  ($1.23);  of  the  unskilled 
laborers,  4.70  francs  ($0.91)5  of  the  apprentices,  2.75  francs  ($0.53)5 
and  of  the  few  children  employed,  1.85  francs  ($0.36)  per  day,  a varia- 
tion of  over  500  per  cent;  and  differences,  if  less  considerable,  are  to 
be  found  in  every  branch  of  the  service.  The  influence  of  location  of 
the  shop,  however,  exerts  a great,  though  not  an  equally  great,  influ- 
ence upon  the  rate  of  wages.  In  the  large  towns,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and,  above  all,  the  great  cost  of  rents, 
force  the  wages  of  railway  as  of  other  employees  to  a much  higher 
level  than  in  less  populous  districts.  If  we  divide  France  into  seven 
groups,  making  the  department  containing  Paris  the  first,  we  will  find 
that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Paris  will  vary  from  about  10  per  cent  to 
about  125  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  other  departments,  and  if  we 
group  all  of  France  out  of  Paris  together  we  find  that  the  wages  of 
the  daily  unskilled  laborer  is  about  70  per  cent  higher  in  Paris,  and 
for  the  workmen  in  the  ordinary  trades  about  100  per  cent  higher. 
Among  railway  employees  the  same  tendency  is  observable,  high 
wages  prevailing  in  large  cities  and  low  wages  in  small  towns.  The 
average  wage  paid  by  the  Paris  and  Orleans  company  to  the  emidoyees 
of  their  workshops  is  6.10  francs  ($1.18)  in  Paris,  5.35  francs  ($1.03)  in 
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Tours,  4.65  francs  ($0.90)  in  Orleans,  and  4.85  francs  ($0,94)  in  Peri- 
gueux;  by  the  State  railways,  4.90  francs  ($0.95)  at  Tours,  4.50  francs 
($0.87)  at  Orleans,  and  4.69  francs  ($0.89)  at  Saintes;  by  the  Western,,. 
6.15  francs  ($1.19)  at  Paris  and  4.95  francs  ($0.96)  in  the  departments: 
(Prance  outside  of  Paris  and  surroundings)  5 by  the  Northern,  5.60 
francs  ($1.08)  at  La  Chapelle,  4.45  francs  ($0.86)  at  Amiens,  4.25  francs  : 
($0.82)  at  Helleinmes,  and  3.55  francs  ($0.69)  at  Tergnier,  etc.  j 

The  same  relation  exists  between  the  wages  of  other  employees  in 
various  parts  of  Prance.  To  take  a characteristic  class  of  unskilled 
labor,  the  ordinary  track  men.  On  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Eailway 
their  daily  wages  average  in  Paris  (Department  of  the  Seine)  4.90  francs  1 
($0.95)  per  day;  in  the  districts  immediately  outside  Paris  (Seine-et-  ; 
Oise,  etc.),  4.20  francs  ($0.81),  and  for  the  rest  of  the  railway  average 
from  3.05  to  3.75  francs  ($0.59  to  $0.72),  while  the  average  on  the  State  I 
railways,  which  do  not  run  into  the  metropolis,  is  also  3.05  francs  ($0.59). 
On  the  Western  the  wages  average  3.80  francs  ($0.73)  for  Paris  and 
range  from  2.70  to  3.45  francs  ($0.52  to  $0.67)  outside  of  the  city,  while 
on  the  Eastern  they  average  5 francs  ($0.97)  for  Paris  as  against  3.70 
francs  ($0.71)  for  the  provinces. 

WAGES  AND  PREMIUMS. 

Among  the  railway  employees  of  France,  those  engaged  in  the  depart- 
ment of  traction  and  material  receive  on  the  whole  the  highest  wages. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  who 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the  better  class  of  railway  employees,  but 
whose  wages  are  considerably  above  those  of  the  average.  Thus,  on 
the  Eastern  Pailway  the  engineers  receive  7.30  francs  ($1.41)  a day 
and  the  firemen  4.65  ($0.90).  This,  moreover,  is  but  a part  of  their 
true  wages,  since  a fair  calculation  must  include  the  premiums  and 
gratuities  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  these  employees  more  than  to  others. 
These  premiums  and  gratuities  amount  to  3.60  francs  ($0.69)  per  day, 
or  49  per  cent  of  the  money  wages,  for  the  engineers  on  the  Eastern, 
and  to  1.85  francs  ($0.36),  or  about  40  per  cent,  for  the  firemen, 
making  their  true  wages  10.90  and  6.50  francs  ($2.10  and  $1.25),  respec- 
tively. The  same  conditions  are  repeated  on  other  lines.  A similar 
computation  for  the  Northern  Eailway  would  make  the  wages  of  the 
engineers  on  an  average  less  than  6.30  francs  ($1.22)  without,  or  10.20 
francs  ($1.97)  with,  gratuities  and  premiums,  a difference  of  over  60 
per  cent,  and  for  the  firemen  a wage  of  4.40  francs  ($0.85)  without,  or  6.25 
francs  ($1.21)  with,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent.  On  the  Paris  and 
Orleans  the  regular  engineers  earn  7.35  francs  ($1.42)  a day,  the  begin- 
ners, however,  only  5.70  francs  ($1.10),  while  the  wages  of  the  whole 
group  are  over  7 francs  ($1.35) ; the  premiums,  however,  average  about 
2.10  francs  ($0.41)  per  day,  or  about  30  per  cent,  which  is  below  the 
average  on  the  other  railways.  The  average  premiums  for  firemen 
are  also  considerably  smaller  on  this  railway,  the  average  amounting 
to  about  0.75  francs  ($0.14)  per  day,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  original 
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wages.  On  the  State  railways  the  premiums  and  gratuities  increase 
the  wages  of  tlie  regular  engineers  from  6.75  to  9.45  francs  ($1.30  to 
$1.82),  or  about  40  per  cent;  of  the  beginners,  from  5.25  to  7.40  francs 
($1.01  to  $1.43),  or  41  per  cent,  and  of  the  firemen,  from  4.60  to  5.65 
francs  ($0.89  to  $1.09),  or  23  per  cent.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
above  data,  the  premiums  are  not  only  absolutely  less  in  the  case  of 
the  firemen,  but  bear  a smaller  proportion  to  the  smaller  wages  of  this 
group. 


PATRONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  France  the  railway  employees  obtain  a great  number  of  advan- 
tages which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  workmen  in  other  employments. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  privileged  as  to  the  stability  of  their  employ- 
ment, their  immunity  from  unemployment,  the  regularity  of  their  wages, 
the  continuance  of  the  whole  or  at  least  of  a part  of  their  wages 
during  sickness,  and  the  right  of  travel  either  gratuitously  or  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price,  which  not  only  the  railway  employees  themselves 
but  also  their  families  enjoy.  The  railway  employees  in  France  are 
also  privileged  from  a military  point  of  view,  the  supplementary  peri- 
ods of  instruction  of  twenty-eight  and  of  thirteen  days  falling  away  in 
their  case.  The  railways  also  generally  pursue  the  policy  of  employing 
as  far  as  possible,  the  children  of  their  workmen,  and  in  a number  of 
other  ways  add  to  the  employees’  real  income. 

Besides  the  pension  funds,  already  spoken  of,  the  railways  maintain 
a considerable  number  of  institutions,  which  are  intended  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  employees.  These  institutions  differ  in  the  differ- 
ent railways,  and  a detailed  study  would  show  a great  diversity  in  the 
character  and  management  of  the  various  patronal  institutions.  For 
the  sake  both  of  brevity  and  clearness,  the  treatment  of  the  patronal 
institutions  will  be  limited  to  those  of  one  company  only.  The  Paris 
and  Orleans  company,  which  has  been  perhaps  the  most  energetic  of 
the  French  companies  in  studying  the  welfare  of  their  employees,  may 
be  considered  as  furnishing  a type  of  the  best  patronal  institutions 
among  the  French  railways. 

Besides  the  pension  funds  both  for  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned employees,  the  company  grants  life  annuities  for  accidents  in 
cases  where  the  company  is  not  legally  responsible,  it  provides  a com- 
plete medical  service  for  the  whole  railway,  it  distributes  gratuitously 
hygienic  drinks  during  the  summer  and  warm  drinks  during  the  winter, 
and  frequently  distributes  money,  food,  clothing,  or  fuel  in  cases  of 
need,  or  makes  advances  to  the  employees  upon  their  future  wages. 
The  company  has  also  establishments  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  Peri- 
gueux,  and  Bordeaux,  where  at  a reduced  price  the  employees  may 
obtain  food,  clothing,  bed  linen,  material  for  clothing,  etc.,  and  there  is 
also  provided  a 'dining  hall  as  well  as  a butcher  aud  a baker  shop  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Paris  workshops. 
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The  company  has  likewise  established  a night  school  for  the  workmen  I 
and  apprenticeships  in  the  workshops,  and  a school  and  a workshop 
where  the  female  employees,  as  well  as  the  daughters  of  the  workmen, 
may  learn  and  exercise  a trade  or  profession.  Finally  the  company 
subventions  the  Mutual  Aid  and  Provident  Society  (8 'ociete  de  secours  | 
mutuels  et  de  prevoycince),  which  is  an  organization  founded  and  admin- 
istered by  the  employees  with  the  object  of  granting  a pension  under 
certain  conditions. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  patronal  assistance  to  the  employees 
may  be  obtained  by  considering  the  financial  sacrifices  wrhich  the  com- 
pany is  compelled  to  make  to  accomplish  its  ends.  In  189G  the  Paris 
and  Orleans  company  distributed  412,758  francs  ($79,662)  in  the  form 
of  gratuities $ 69,450  francs  ($13,404)  for  workmen  on  leaving  the  service, 
1,148,013  francs  ($221,567)  in  the  shape  of  supplementary  allowances  to 
workmen  with  salaries  under  3,000  francs  ($579),  and  793,714  francs 
($153,187)  as  aid  in  cases  of  sickness,  accidental  distress,  family  bur- 
dens, etc,,  and  during  the  same  period  advanced  209,928  francs  ($40,516) 
to  1,484  employees  upon  their  salaries.  During  the  year  1896  the  com- 
pany expended  173,574  francs  ($33,500)  for  accidents  in  which  the  in- 
jured workmen  had  no  legal  claims  on  a superannuation  pension,  and 
in  which  the  company  was  not  liable.  According  to  a decision  taken 
by  the  Council  of  Administration  in  1888,  every  commissioned  employee 
under  50  years  of  age  in  the  service  of  the  company  less  than  20  years 
may,  in  the  case  of  total  disability  arising  from  accidents  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  receive  a life  annuity  equal  to  one-half  of  his  annual 
salary  during  the  last  6 years  of  his  employment,  minus  one-fortieth 
for  every  year  of  service  under  25  years  and  minus  also  one-eightieth 
for  every  year  under  55  years  of  age.  Thus  if  an  employee  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  2,000  francs  ($386)  a year  is  injured  at  the  age  of  40  and  after 
15  years  of  service,  he  would  receive  one-half  of  his  salary,  1,000  francs 
($193)  minus  ten-fortieths  and  minus  fifteen-eightieths,  in  other  words 
562.50  francs  ($108.56).  In  no  case,  however,  may  the  annuity  be  less 
than  400  francs  ($77.20).  In  the  case  of  auxiliary  employees,  the  an- 
nuity is  invariable,  being  fixed  at  400  francs  ($77.20).  The  pension  is 
also  revertible,  falling  to  the  widow  and  to  the  orphans  under  18  years 
of  age  at  the  death  of  the  employee,  but  for  the  life  annuity  of  the 
widow  and  for  the  annuity  of  the  children  the  minimum  is  300  francs 
($57.90)  and  not  400  francs  ($77.20). 

The  expenses  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans  company  for  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  their  employees,  including  both  the  salaries  of  the  attendant 
physicians  and  the  cost  of  medicines,  etc.,  amounted  in  1896,  to  364,210 
Irancs  ($70,293).  The  medical  attendance  is  freely  granted  to  all  com- 
missioned employees  and  to  those  engaged  permanently,  and  is  given  in 
all  cases  of  sickness  or  injury,  except  when  it  is  the  result  of  fighting, 
or  is  due  to  the  misconduct  of  the  employee  or  to  a chronic  malady  con- 
tracted anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  employee  into  the  service.  Where 
repair  shops  are  established,  as  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Perigueux, 
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physicians  are  attached  to  the  department  of  material  and  traction, 
and  attend  gratuitously  not  only  the  workmen,  but  also  their  families. 
Daily  consultations  are  held  at  the  physicians’  headquarters,  and  where 
patients  are  unable  to  be  present  the  physician  makes  a house  visit,  pro- 
vided they  live  within  a certain  circumscribed  district.  The  company 
has  a pharmacy  in  Paris  and  has  made  arrangements  with  other  phar- 
macies elsewhere.  Medicines  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  employees 
with  a salary  not  exceeding  2,100  francs  ($405.30)  a year.  During  the 
sickness  the  wages  of  the  employees  continue,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
according  to  circumstances. 

For  hygienic  drinks  the  company  expended  168,067  francs  ($32,437) 
in  1896.  The  hygienic  drinks  provided  in  summer  are  slightly  alcoholic, 
consisting  of  1 part  of  u tafia  gentiane”  to  30  parts  of  water. 

Cooperative  stores  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  workshops  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours,  Perigueux,  and  Bor- 
deaux. Any  employee  may  obtain  fuel  or  articles  of  food  or  clothing 
here  for  the  exclusive  use  of  himself  and  family.  The  prices  range 
from  12  to  30  per  cent  below  the  average,  and  the  sales  in  1896 
amounted  to  over  5,500,000  francs  ($1,061,500).  No  profit  is  made,  and 
only  the  general  charges  of  rent,  wages,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  cost  of 
wholesale  purchase.  Almost  all  the  articles  of  clothing  sold  are  made 
by  the  wives,  widows,  or  daughters  of  the  employees,  436  having  been 
thus  euqdoyed  in  1896. 

In  the  refectory  of  the  company  established  at  Paris  the  employee 
can  obtain  at  a price  lower  than  that  obtaining  in  the  workmen’s  res- 
taurants a repast  consisting  of  bouillon,  soup,  boiled  beef,  various 
meats,  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  confitures,  wines,  etc.  The  price  of  a 
portion  never  exceeds  3 cents,  or  of  a whole  meal,  rarely,  including 
one-fourth  liter  of  wine  (0.26  quart)  53  centimes  (10  cents).  The  price 
of  wine  is  52  centimes  per  liter  (9.5  cents  per  quart)  including  the 
octroi,  or  duty  for  importation  into  Paris,  of  18J  centimes  per  liter  (3.4 
cents  per  quart).  However  great  the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  no 
person  is  ever  given  more  than  a half  liter  (0.53  quart)  of  wine  per 
repast.  The  workmen  may  bring  a part  or  the  whole  of  their  repast  to 
the  refectory,  or  may,  on  the  contrary,  simply  purchase  their  food  there 
and  consume  it  elsewhere.  The  food  delivered  in  the  refectory  in  1896 
represented  a value  of  141,245  francs  ($27,260),  and  the  sales  in  the 
baker  and  butcher  shops  represented  about  278,000  francs  ($53,654). 

The  evening  courses  for  the  artisans  and  employees  in  the  Paris 
workshops  are  for  the  most  part  elementary,  the  instruction  being 
limited  to  reading,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing.  There 
is  also  a more  technical  course  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
articles  employed  in  railway  workshops.  The  courses  continue  from 
the  beginning  of  October  until  the  end  of  June,  the  instructors  con- 
sisting of  employees  of  the  companies  who  have  had  the  necessary 
scholastic  training.  There  are  about  120  pupils  enrolled. 
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The  girls’  school,  for  the  daughters  of  employees,  receives  female 
children  from  the  age  of  3 years.  There  are  233  children  in  the  infants’ 
class  from  3 to  6 years  of  age,  and  302  in  the  six  higher  classes,  the 
instruction  consisting  of  sewing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At 
the  age  of  13  the  children  may,  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  be 
admitted  to  the  “ouvroir,”  or  workshop  for  girls,  so  long  as  there  are 
places  to  be  disposed  of.  The  apprenticeship  in  the  ironing  of  linen 
and  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers  and  of  dresses  and  underwear 
for  women  is  gratuitous,  and  at  its  close  the  apprentices  are  perma- 
nently employed  at  a fixed  salary.  There  is  no  dull  season  and  no 


unemployment. 


The  cost  of  the  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of 
the  companies,  which  has  been  examined  in  some  detail  for  a single 
company,  does  not  form  a large  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  principal  cost  is  for  pensions,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Paris  and  Orleans 
company  in  favor  of  its  employees  in  the  year  1896 : 


Gratuities  and  grants  to  various  employees  (not  including  premiums  to 

enginemen  and  firemen) .. $301,  273 

Aid  to  employees  (sickness,  family  burdens,  etc.) 153,  242 

Hygienic  drinks  32,  424 

Schools  and  workshops  for  children  of  employees,  teaching  courses  for 

apprentices 9,  650 

Medical  service  and  medicines 70,  252 

Pensions  to  commissioned  employees 993,  757 

Pensions  to  workmen  employed  by  the  day 87,  043 

Accident  pensions 33,  582 

Grants  to  pensioned  employees 13,  317 


Grant  to  the  Mutual  Aid  and  Provident  Society. 


25,  669 


Total 1,  720,  209 

This  sum  represents  a grant  of  270  francs  ($52.11)  per  employee,  or 
about  17  per  cent  of  their  salary.  For  the  company  it  represents  almost 
one- tenth  of  their  total  expenses  find  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  divi- 
dend distributed  to  the  shareholders. 

PENSION  AND  RELIEF  FUNDS. 

The  French  railways  attempt  to  secure  to  their  employees  not  only  a 
fixed  position,  but  also  a pension  upon  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
service.  The  idea  is  to  furnish  the  employee,  after  old  age  or  incapacity 
overtakes  him,  with  a large  percentage  of  his  salary,  in  order  that  he 
may  reasonably  count  upon  an  assured  income  in  his  old  age.  The 
pension  rules  are  so  arranged  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  employee 
to  work  as  long  as  he  can,  although  at  the  same  time  the  pensions  are 
sufficiently  large  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  the  employee.  The  pension 
funds  are  upon  a large  scale,  the  effective  balance  of  the  fund  amount- 
ing, on  December  31,  1896,  to  124,326,873  francs  ($23,995,086)  for  the 
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Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  72,339,713  francs  (013,971,215) 
for  the  Eastern,  57,639,601  francs  (811,121,114)  for  the  Southern, 
55,S78,360  francs  (810,781,523)  for  the  Western,  21,313,373  francs 
(81,692,181)  for  the  Northern.  and  11,916,601  francs  ($2,881,695)  for 
the  State  Railway.  In  other  words,  there  are  319,191,527  francs 
($67,152,111)  in  the  treasuries  of  these  six  railways  that  are  destined 
for  the  pensioning  of  employees. 

The  pension  systems  of  the  companies  differ  not  only  in  details  of 
management,  but  in  the.  extent  to  which  the  employees  are  enabled  to 
make  use  of  them.  In  1896  there  participated  in  the  pension  system 
on  the  Northern  Railway  22,911  men  (not  including  7,511  new  partici- 
pants introduced  since  May  1,  1896),*  on  the  Eastern,  20,277;  on  the 
Western.  28,802  ; on  the  Paris.  Lyons  and  Mediterranean.  38,216;  on  the 
Southern,  15,293.  and  on  the  State  Railway.  6,151.  If  we  take  the  figures 
from  the  reports  for  1895  and  include  all  who  obtain  benefit  from  the 
pensions,  whether  permanently  employed  or  not,  we  find  that  the  per- 
centage of  men  participating  in  the  pension  funds  is  93  per  cent  on 
the  Paris  and  Orleans,  81  per  per  cent  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Med- 
iterranean, 73  per  cent  on  the  Southern,  69  per  cent  on  the  Western, 
61  per  cent  on  the  Northern,  57  per  cent  on  the  Eastern,  and  55  per 
cent  on  the  State  Railway. 

t j 

The  proportion  of  the  men  pensioned  to  the  members  in  the  funds 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  fund  and  the  liberality  of  its  provisions. 
On  the  Eastern  Railway  6,893  men,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  fund,  were,  on  December  31, 1895,  in  receipt  of  pensions.  On 
the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  the  proportion  was  28  per  cent 
for  the  regular  employees  and  but  3 per  cent  for  the  unclassed 
employees;  on  the  Southern.  25  per  cent;  on  the  Western,  22  per 
cent.  On  the  Northern  actually  39  per  cent  were  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions, while  on  the  State  Railway  the  proportion  was  only  21  per  cent. 
The  minimum  age  for  receiving  a pension  is  55  years  on  the  Eastern, 
State,  Southern,  and  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  railways.  On  the 
Northern  it  is  50  years:  on  the  Western,  55  years  for  the  train  staff 
and  60  years  for  all  others,  while  the  Paris  and  Orleans,  which  has  a 
special  system,  to  be  later  discussed,  allows  a pension  at  50  years,  but 
supplements  it  at  55  years  of  age.  The  minimum  term  of  service  is 
usually  25  years  (Eastern,  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  State,  and 
Paris  and  Orleans  railways) ; but  the  Southern  reserves  the  right  to  pen- 
sion any  employee  of  55  years  of  age  who  has  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  15  years.  The  minimum  term  of  service  on  the  Northern  is  20  years 
in  the  active  and  25  years  in  the  sedentary  branches  of  the  service. 
On  the  Western  the  age  is  at  least  25  for  the  train  crews  and  30  years 
for  all  the  other  employees. 

The  amount  of  the  pensions  as  fixed  by  the  statutes  of  the  funds  is 
as  follows  for  the  different  companies : The  Eastern  pays  one-sixtieth 
(1.67  per  cent)  of  the  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  six  years,  for 
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eaeli  year  of  service.  Thus,  if  a man  Las  been  employed  from  Lis  twen- 
tietL  up  to  Lis  sixtietL  year,  and  Las  averaged  2,000  francs  ($386)  for 
tLe  last  six  years,  Le  will  receive  a yearly  pension  of  40  (number  of 
years  of  service)  multiplied  by  2,000  francs  ($386)  and  divided  by  60 ; 
in  other  words,  1,333.33  francs  ($257.33).  TLe  Paris,  Lyons  and  Medi- 
terranean pays  its  commissioned  employees  one-fiftieth  of  the  average 
annual  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  so  that  a man  employed  from 
Lis  twentieth  to  Lis  sixtietL  year  and  averaging  2,000  francs  ($386) 
for  the  last  six  years  would  receive  a pension  of  1,600  francs  ($308.80). 
The  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  also  provides  (as  do  several  other 
railroads)  that  where  the  average  salary  during  the  last  six  years  Las 
been  smaller  than  the  average  during  the  whole  term  of  service  the 
latter  base  shall  be  adopted  instead  of  the  former.  The  State  rail- 
way pays  one-half  of  the  employee’s  salary  plus  a supplement  of 
one-fiftieth  for  every  year  of  service  exceeding  twenty-five.  In  a case 
similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned  the  employee  would  receive  one- 
half  of  2,000  francs  ($386)  pins  fifteen-fiftieths  of  2,000  francs  ($386), 
or  in  all  a pension  of  1,600  francs  ($308.80).  This  is  equivalent  to 
2 per  cent  of  salary  for  the  whole  term  of  service.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way has  the  same  regulations  as  the  State  railways,  but  the  North- 
ern Railway  is  far  less  generous,  paying  to  their  commissioned  employ- 
ees only  one-eightieth  of  the  average  salary  for  each  year  of  service. 
The  Western  pays  to  those  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  age  and  service 
one-half  their  average  salary  and  one-sixtietli  for  every  year  exceeding 
minimum  period  of  service  (25  years  for  trainmen  and  30  years  for 
others).  These  provisions  are  less  generous  than  those  of  the  other 
companies  (except  the  Northern),  and  the  Western  has  a lower  scale  for 
men  not  fulfilling  the  age  required. 

The  companies  fix  a minimum  and  maximum  limit  beyond  which  no 
pensions  are  paid.  The  minimum  is  usually  small,  amounting  to  600 
francs  ($115.80)  on  the  Eastern,  500  francs  ($96.50)  on  the  Western, 
and  100  francs  ($19.30)  per  year  on  the  Northern.  The  maximum  is 
variously  estimated,  amounting,  for  example,  to  9,000  francs  ($1,737)  per 
year  on  the  Eastern  Railway. 

On  the  Eastern  Railway,  on  the  death  of  the  pensioned  employee, 
one-half  of  his  pension  goes  to  his  wife  or  to  his  orphans  until  they 
are  18  years  of  age.  In  order  to  prevent  pension  frauds,  the  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  makes  this  conditional  upon  the  marriage 
having  taken  place  five  years  before  the  granting  of  the  pension. 
The  other  companies  have  similar  regulations  permitting  the  reversion 
of  the  pension,  or  a portion  of  it,  to  the  widows  and  orphans,  on  some 
of  them  the  provision  being  made  that  the  sum  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  children  concerned. 

There  are  frequent  provisions  in  the  statutes  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  various  pension  funds  of  the  companies  for  cases  of  perma- 
nent premature  disability,  accidents,  and  dismissal  from  service.  The 
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Eastern  grants  tlie  pension  after  15  years  of  service  if  the  employee  is 
rendered  incapable  of  work  by  sickness  or  infirmity  or  if  he  has  been 
discharged  without  compensation  made.  The  Southern  company  has 
the  same  provisions,  except  where  the  discharge  is  due  to  insubordina- 
tion or  drunkenness,  and  grants  pensions  to  employees  with  15  years 
of  service  if  injured  or  wounded,  and  to  women  who  can  not  remain  in 
service  after  the  death  or  retirement  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or 
brothers.  The  Northern  and  Western  require  no  condition  either  of 
age  or  service  for  employees  injured  in  the  service  or  rendered  incap- 
able of  work. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  company  has  adopted  a plan  of  pensions  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  companies.  This  difference  consists  in 
transferring  the  payment  of  the  peusions  to  the  national  fund  ( Caisse 
Rationale  des  retraites  pour  la  rieillesse).  The  Caisse  nationale  is  an 
organization  which  has  been  active  since  1S51,  and  which  had,  in  1896, 
1,811,685  accounts,  amounting  to  37,913,000  francs  (87,317,209).  Of 
these  accounts,  1,776,266,  or  over  98  per  cent,  were  collective — that  is, 
made  for  or  by  organizations  of  men — and  only  2 per  cent  individual, 
although  the  individual  accounts  were,  on  an  average,  twelve  times  as 
high  per  depositor  as  the  collective  accounts.  It  is  not  only  the  railway 
man,  but  also  employees  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  other  industries, 
employees  of  the  State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes,  etc.,  that 
are  inscribed  in  the  national  fund,  but  the  proportion  of  railway  men 
and  the  size  of  their  accounts  are  very  considerable.  The  policy  of 
inscribing  the  men  in  the  national  fund,  although  now  being  adopted 
more  generally,  was  originated  by  the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway.  The 
commissioned  employees  were  not  called  upon  for  any  contribution ; the 
noncommissioned  and  workmen  were  permitted  at  will  to  add  2 per  cent 
of  their  wages  to  the  fund.  The  contribution  of  the  company  was  made 
directly  to  the  national  fund,  both  to  commissioned  employees  and  to 
noncommissioned  employees  and  workmen  having  at  least  five  years  of 
service,  the  contribution  amounting,  in  the  case  of  the  commissioned 
employees,  to  10  per  cent  of  their  wages,  and  of  the  noncommissioned 
to  2 per  cent.  The  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest,  however,  which  has 
affected  the  pension  funds  on  French  railways  exceedingly  disadvanta- 
geonsly,  has  rendered  these  contributions  insufficient.  In  1896,  for 
example,  the  10  per  cent  on  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned  employees 
amounted  to  only  3,064,523  francs  ($591,453),  and  the  2 per  cent  to  work- 
men to  only  106, OS 7 francs  ($20,475),  Avhile  the  amount  needed  to  give 
every  employee,  after  25  years  of  service  and  55  years  of  age,  one-half 
of  his  salary  plus  one-fortieth  for  each  additional  year  (maximum,  how- 
ever, three-fourths  of  salary)  amounted  to  about  5,600,000  francs 
($1,080,S00).  In  consequence,  a supplementary  subvention  was  rendered 
necessary,  as  usual,  which  amounted  in  1896  to  no  less  than  2,429,566 
francs  ($468,906).  Besides  this,  the  company  contributed  173,574  francs 
($33,500)  to  employees  injured  or  incapacitated  before  they  had  a right 
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to  a pension,  making  a contribution  in  all  of  5,773,750  francs  ($1,114,334), 
as  compared  with  106,087  francs  ($20,475)  furnished  by  the  men. 

The  majority  of  pensions  paid  at  any  given  moment  go  to  the  men 
themselves.  Of  the  9,109  persons  pensioned  in  1896  by  the  Northern, 
4,675,  or  51  per  cent,  were  employees;  4,341,  or  48  per  cent,  wives  or 
widows  of  employees;  and  93,  or  1 per  cent,  orphans.  On  the  Eastern 
60  per  cent  were  employees  and  40  per  cent  widows;  on  the  Western 
57  per  cent  were  employees,  41  per  cent  widows,  and  2 per  cent  orphans; 
while  on  the  Southern  75.3  per  cent  were  employees,  24.4  per  cent 
widows,  and  0.3  per  cent  orphans.  The  variations  are  due  to  differences 
in  the  treatment  of  the  heirs  of  the  employee. 

The  relief  funds  of  French  railway  companies  are  quite  unimportant. 
The  Northern  and  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  companies  have  no 
relief  funds  at  all,  but  distribute  relief  from  their  own  resources.  Thus, 
the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  in  1896  offered  assistance  to  4,574 
employees  on  single  occasions,  and  gave  annual  assistance  to  1,095 
others,  distributing  to  these  5,669  employees  a total  sum  of  795,134 
francs  ($153,461),  a trifle  over  $27  per  employee.  The  largest  organiza- 
tions are  those  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  railways,  the  Eastern  hav- 
ing 20,560  and  the  Southern  15,762  participants  in  their  funds.  The 
Southern  devoted,  in  1896,  214,071  francs  ($41,316)  in  aiding  1,756  cases, 
42  per  cent  of  which  was  for  employees  and  58  per  cent  for  widows  and 
orphans.  The  funds  of  the  organization  are  supported  by  the  men  and 
the  companies  combined.  The  Eastern  retains  1 per  cent  and  the 
Western  2 per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  the  men,  and  make  an  equal  con- 
tribution themselves.  The  Southern  and  State  railways  make  a smaller 
contribution,  amounting  to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  of  the  men.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  receipts  are  taken  up  with  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment, except  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern,  and  the  balances  are  small, 
ranging  from  1,237,543  francs  ($238,846)  on  the  Southern  to  36,929  francs 
($7,127)  on  the  Western  Eailway. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  young  men  who  enter  the  railway 
workshops  to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  expected  of  them  has 
received  a great  deal  of  discussion  in  France,  and  the  subject  has  been 
treated  in  several  publications.  In  consequence,  the  present  discus- 
sion has  been  rendered  less  detailed,  the  reader  desiring  more  informa- 
tion being  referred  to  the  discussions  before  the  International  Eailway 
Congress  in  London  and  the  report  upon  the  subject  by  M.  Sauvage, 
of  the  Western  Eailway  of  France,  (a) 

The  importance  of  obtaining  skilled  workmen  for  the  railway  work- 
shops has  always  been  felt,  and  from  the  beginning  attempts  have  been 

nNote  sur  lapprentissage  dans  les  ateliers  des  cliemins  de  fer  franyais.  Brussels, 
1896. 

The  subject  is  also  treated  in  several  articles  appearing  during  the  year  1891  in 
the  Annales  du  travail  and  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6te  de  protection  des  apprentis. 
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made  by  the  French  railways  to  build  up  a staff  of  thoroughly  trained 
men.  In  the  large  cities  this  demand  has  been  met  to  a certain  degree 
by  men  who  have  received  their  training  in  other  than  railway  shops ; 
but  even  here,  and  to  a still  greater  degree  in  the  smaller  industrial 
centers,  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  railways  to  accept  appren- 
tices and  to  educate  them  themselves.  As  a rule,  the  apprentices  have 
been  chosen  from  the  children  of  present  or  former  employees  and  have 
been  kept  for  three  years,  but  have  not  been  placed  under  contract. 
In  the  nature  of  the  apprentice  schools  and  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion offered,  however,  there  has  been  a wide  divergence  in  the  practice 
of  the  various  railway  administrations.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference is  that  of  instruction  in  special  or  in  ordinary  shops.  The 
advantage  of  special  shops  is  that  the  whole  time  of  the  instructor 
may  be  devoted  to  the  technical  education  of  the  apprentice,  but  under 
this  system  the  company  must  either  forego  the  use  of  the  product  of 
the  apprentices  or  keep  them  at  one  sort  of  work  so  long  as  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  a thorough  and  rounded  education.  The  Northern 
Company,  however,  has  a school  of  this  character  in  Paris.  The  10 
hours  are  divided  into  5 hours  of  theoretical  study  in  the  forenoon  and 
5 hours  of  manual  work  in  the  afternoon,  the  latter  being  chiefly  prac- 
tice, and  not  primarily  intended  for  the  regular  output  of  the  shop. 
The  general  practice  of  most  railways,  however,  is  to  teach  the  appren- 
tices the  use  of  the  tools  and  then  to  put  them  at  useful  work;  but  a 
few  hours  of  the  10  are  usually  devoted  to  lectures  and  theoretical 
work.  Under  this  system  the  apprentices  receive  a salary  from  the 
beginning,  which  increases  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship. Thus,  on  the  Western  Railway  apprentices  who  have  not  served 
at  all  before  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 to  10  centimes  (1.5  to  1.0  cents) 
per  hour;  their  wages  are  then  raised  occasionally  2 centimes  (0.4  cent) 
an  hour  until  a maximum  wage  is  reached,  which  for  boys  from  14  to 
15  years  of  age  is  14  centimes  (2.7  cents) ; from  15  to  16  years,  18  cen- 
times (3.5  cents);  from  16  to  17  years,  24  centimes  (4.6  cents);  from  17 
to  18  years,  32  centimes  (6.2  cents);  from  18  to  10  years,  40  centimes 
(7.7  cents);  and  from  10  to  20  years,  48  centimes  (0.3  cents). 

An  interval  of  at  least  two  months  elapses,  however,  between  two 
consecutive  increases  of  pay.  Examples  of  this  system  are  to  be  found 
in  the  shops  of  the  Eastern  Railway  and  of  the  State  Railway  at  Tours. 
The  apprentices  are  sometimes  kept  in  a separate  shop,  or  in  a sepa- 
rate part  of  the  shop,  under  the  charge  of  a certain  group  of  workmen, 
or  they  may  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  workshop. 

The  instruction  in  the  shops  depends  upon  the  age  and  capabilities  of 
the  lads  apprenticed.  In  general  it  consists  of  a theoretical  education, 
including  reading,  writing,  grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and,  above  all,  drawing.  This  part  of  the  instruction  also 
includes  the  study  of  the  general  properties  of  wood,  metal,  and  other 
substances  used  in  the  shops.  The  manual  training  received  has 
special  reference  to  the  making  of  parts  of  engines;  the  boys  become 
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fitters,  turners,  and  sometimes  blacksmiths  and  boiler  makers.  The 
instruction  may  also  take  the  form  of  a special  training  that  fits  the  lads 
to  become  painters,  workers  in  leather,  carpenters,  etc.,  to  be  eventu- 
ally used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  passenger  carriages. 

While  the  apprentice  shops  are  of  long  standing,  they  were  formerly 
very  small.  Thus,  on  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  apprenticeship 
was  introduced  in  1852,  but  by  1867  there  were  but  85  and  in  1877  but 
97  apprentices.  In  1881  the  company  determined  to  expand  and 
enlarge  the  institution,  and  in  1896  there  were  238  apprentices  receiv- 
ing their  training  in  this  school.  The  apprentice  school  at  Tours  ante- 
dates the  State  Railway  Company  to  which  it  belongs,  having  been 
founded  in  1876  by  the  old  Yendee  Company,  and  the  Northern  Railway 
apprentice  shop,  which  now  has  47  apprentices  between  the  ages  of  13 
and  17,  was  established  as  early  as  1874.  The  apprentice  schools  in 
the  workshops  of  French  railways  seem  capable  of  considerable  further 
development. 

WOMEN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  competition  of  women  with  men  for  industrial  positions  has  been 
rather  keenly  felt  in  French  railways,  and  the  number  of  female 
employees  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1876  there  were  13,350 
women  employed  on  French  railways;  in  1881  there  were  17,235;  in 
1886,  21,924;  in  1891,  24,014,  and  in  1896,  25,626  women.  In  other 
words,  there  were  77  women  per  thousand  employees  in  1876  as  com- 
pared with  102  per  thousand  in  1896.  In  one  sense  the  women 
enter  into  competition  with  the  men,  as  they  occupy  positions  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  filled  by  men;  but  as  they  are  frequently 
wives  or  daughters  of  present,  or  widows  of  former  employees,  their 
employment  is  not  considered  as  a hardship  by  the  labor  staff.  The 
fact,  however,  that  they  stand  in  a domestic  relation  to  some  of  the 
male  employees  has  a decided  effect  upon  their  wages  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  they  perform.  As  will  subsequently  be  seen, 
the  wages  of  women  are  extremely  low,  even  for  female  labor,  and  this 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  their  wages  need  not  be  sufficient 
to  support  them  but  are  considered  as  extra  earnings  on  the  part  of 
the  family. 

The  family  relation  between  the  men  and  women  renders  it  also 
imperative  to  put  the  women  at  work  in  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
remain  at  home,  and  they  are  therefore  largely  employed  as  gatekeepers 
at  level  crossings.  Thus  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  employs 
2,556  women  in  the  department  of  way  and  works  as  compared  with  497 
women  in  all  other  departments;  the  Eastern  2,609  as  against  269  in 
all  other  departments;  the  Western  3,499,  as  against  412;  the  Paris 
and  Orleans  4,006,  as  against  490;  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean, 
5,381,  as  against  818;  the  Southern  2,360,  as  against  223;  and  the 
State  railways  1,810  women  in  this  department  as  against  299  in  all 
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other  departments.  There  are  more  women  employed  in  the  depart- 
ment of  movement  and  traffic  than  in  that  of  traction  and  material, 
and  more  in  this  department  than  in  the  general  administration. 

The  general  work  undertaken  by  women  includes  the  selling  of 
tickets,  keeping  of  books,  etc.,  and  they  are  sometimes  employed  in 
the  telegraphic  bureaus.  The  Eastern  Railway  employs  a large  num- 
ber of  women  in  the  stations,  their  principal  work  being  that  of  selling 
journals  and  other  articles,  attending  to  the  toilet  rooms,  and  some- 
times clerical  work.  As  before  stated,  however,  the  great  majority 
are  employed  at  crossings. 

The  female,  like  the  male,  employees  of  the  railways  are  divided  into 
those  paid  by  the  month  and  those  paid  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  and 
in  the  statistical  tabulation  of  1895  there  were  15,319  in  the  first  class 
and  3,718  in  the  second.  Of  the  female  employees  paid  by  the  month, 
over  99  per  cent  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  GO,  inclusive,  there 
being  13  employees  under  19  and  10G  over  GO  years  of  age.  Of  those 
between  19  and  GO  years  of  age,  881,  or  G per  cent  of  the  total  number 
employed  by  the  month,  were  between  the  ages  of  19  and  25;  11,5GG, 
or  75  per  cent,  between  2G  and  15  years,  and  2,750,  or  18  per  cent, 
between  the  ages  of  4G  and  60  years.  This  distribution  of  ages  shows 
the  preponderance  of  married  or  widowed  women  among  the  employees 
paid  by  the  month,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  with  the  female 
employees  paid  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  who  are  not  recruited  so 
largely  from  the  same  class.  Of  these,  3G1,  or  10  per  cent,  were  under 
19  years  of  age,  and  1,005,  or  27  per  cent,  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
25  years,  while  only  1,831,  or  19  per  cent  (as  against  75  per  cent  of 
those  paid  by  the  month),  were  between  2G  and  15  years  of  age.  Of  the 
still  older  women  employed  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  158,  or  12  per 
cent,  were  between  4G  and  GO  years,  and  GO,  or  2 per  cent,  above  GO 
years  of  age. 

MONEY  WAGES  OF  WOMEN. 

The  wages  of  female  employees  in  French  industries  is  a little  over 
one-half  as  great  as  that  of  male  employees,  the  average  daily  wages 
for  21  groups  of  industries  being  2.10  francs  ($0.41)  for  women  and 
3.90  francs  ($0.75)  for  men,  a proportion  of  51:100.  The  dispropor- 
tion in  the  money  wages  of  female  and  male  employees  on  French  rail- 
ways, however,  is  still  greater.  Of  the  15,319  women  employed  by  the 
month,  5,275  or  more  than  31  per  cent  obtained  less  than  15  francs 
($2.90)  per  month,  and  7,703,  or  50  per  cent,  between  15  and  25  francs 
($2.90  and  $1.83).  There  were  thus  only  15  per  cent  of  all  obtain- 
ing over  25  francs  ($1.83)  a month,  less  than  1 in  23  obtaining  over 
40  francs  ($7.72)  a month,  and  only  about  1 in  250  obtaining  over  55 
francs  ($10.62)  a month.  A similar  tendency  toward  very  low  wages 
is  to  be  noted  among  the  female  employees  paid  by  the  day,  hour,  or 
piece. 
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FREE  LODGING  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES. 

A false  idea  of  tlie  real  earnings  of  female  employees,  however,  would 
be  obtained  if  an  account  were  not  taken  of  the  free  lodging  which 
forms  a considerable  part  of  their  wages,  and  which  is  still  more  com- 
mon among  female  than  among  male  employees.  Thus,  of  the  employees 
paid  by  the  month  and  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  the  North- 
ern Railway  furnishes  lodging  for  24  per  cent  of  the  men  and  92  per 
cent  of  the  women.  The  company  estimates  the  value  of  these  lodgings 
at  about  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  month  for  the  men  and  a little  more  than 
12  francs  ($2.32)  for  the  women,  but  these  estimates  appear  to  be  a 
trifle  exaggerated.  The  Eastern  Railway  lodges  its  female  employees 
and  estimates  the  value  of  this  subvention  at  10  francs  ($1.93)  per 
month,  while  the  Southern  Railway,  which  lodges  almost  all  of  the 
women  employed,  judges  the  value  to  be  about  one-tentli  of  their 
income  or  about  3 francs  ($0.58)  per  month.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  companies  seem  to  have  made  an  exceedingly  rough  guess  at  the 
value  of  the  lodging.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  almost  all  of  the 
women  are  lodged  free,  and  a safe' estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
saved  to  the  female  employees  by  this  fact  will  not  place  it  much  below 
10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month,  if  it  is  not  actually  above  that  figure. 


! 


ACCIDENTS  AND  LIABILITY  OF  COMPANIES. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  the  position  of  the  railway  employees 
was  very  considerably  modified  by  the  passage  of  an  employers’  law 
(loi  sur  les  accidents  de  travail).  While  this  law  does  not  apply 
peculiarly  to  railway  employees,  the  unusual  number  of  accidents  in 
this  industry  renders  the  law  of  special  significance  to  them.  The 
demand  for  such  a measure  is  not  new.  The  agitation  for  an 
accident  law  has  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  vigor  for  twenty 
years,  but  the  proposed  bills  have  had  checkered  careers.  As  early  as 
May  29,  1880,  a bill  of  this  nature  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber. 
It  was  not  acted  upon,  however,  until  October  23,  1884,  when  the  first 
vote  was  taken.  The  bill  did  not  pass,  and  other  measures  were  intro- 
duced, one  by  M.  Rouvier,  March  24,  1885,  and  another  by  M.  Locroy 
in  1886.  This  measure  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  in  1888  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  which  returned  it  in  1890,  thoroughly  amended  and 
revised.  The  old  bill  was  then  rejected,  and  a new  bill  drawn  up  by 
the  minister  of  commerce,  M.  Jules  Roche,  which  was  presented  in 
1890,  and  was  followed  by  six  other  bills,  which  were  brought  forward 
in  1891.  The  bill  was  passed  in  1893  by  the  Chamber,  returned  from 
the  Senate  again  in  1896,  was  repassed  by  the  Chamber  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1897,  and  after  being  amended  once  more  was  finally 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  1898.  Thus  the  French  and  British  laws 
on  accidents  came  into  operation  at  practically  the  same  moment. 

This  law  which  applies  to  a number  of  other  industries  besides  that 
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of  transportation  by  land,  provides  the  granting  of  a certain  proportion 
of  the  salary,  tip  to  2,400  francs  ($483.20)  a year,  in  case  of  accident. 
For  absolute  and  permanent  incapacity,  the  employee  receives  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary;  for  permanent  but  only  partial  incapacity,  one-half 
of  the  difference  between  the  wages  formerly  earned  and  the  wages 
which  the  employee  is  now  able  to  obtain,  and  for  temporary  accidents, 
the  payment  of  one-half  the  wages,  to  be  paid  after  the  fifth  day  from 
the  time  of  the  accident.  In  case  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  accident, 
one-fifth  of  the  salary  of  the  employee  is  paid  to  his  wife,  provided  she 
be  not  divorced  or  separated  from  bed  and  board,  and  provided  the 
marriage  has  been  contracted  before  the  accident.  The  children  of 
either  parent,  if  legitimate  or  legitimatized  before  the  accident,  receive 
15  per  cent  of  the  salary  if  there  is  one  child,  25  per  cent  if  there  are 
two,  35  per  cent  if  three,  and  40  per  cent  if  four  or  more,  to  be  paid  until 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  children  of  both  parents  receive  20 
per  cent  each,  but  no  more  than  60  per  cent  for  a family  of  children  must 
be  paid.  When  there  are  no  wife  or  children,  the  dependent  ascend- 
ants or  descendants  may  receive  10  per  cent  each,  but  no  more  than  3Q 
per  cent  in  all.  Foreign  workmen,  victims  of  accidents,  on  leaving  the 
country  receive  a sum  equal  to  three  times  the  annual  pension,  but  the 
dependents  of  an  injured  foreign  employee  receive  nothing  unless  resid- 
ing in  France  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  proportion  of  the  salary 
paid  is  based  upon  2,400  francs  ($463.20)  only;  above  that  sum  only 
one-fourth  of  the  percentage  is  paid.  Thus  if  a conductor  with  a salary 
of  1,800  francs  ($347.40)  is  permanently  and  totally  incapacitated,  he 
receives  a pension  of  two-thirds  of  1,800  francs  ($347.40)  or  1,200  francs 
($231.60)  a year;  if  the  salary  is  2,100  francs  ($405.30)  the  pension  is 
1,400  francs  ($270.20) ; if  2,400  francs  ($463.20)  it  is  1,800  francs  ($347.40) ; 
but  if  the  salary  is  5,100  ($984.30)  the  award  is  only  2,250  francs 
($434.25),  for  in  this  case  he  would  receive  only  two-thirds  of  his  wages 
up  to  2,400  francs  ($463.20)  and  one-fourth  of  two-thirds,  or  one-sixth, 
of  his  wages  above  that  figure. 

The  railway,  like  other  employing  companies,  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  cost  of  drugs  and  medical  attendance  and  with  the  funeral  expenses, 
which  latter,  however,  must  not  exceed  100  francs  ($19.30).  The  com- 
pany is  not  obliged  to  duplicate  these  charges  if  they  are  already  pro- 
vided for  by  relief  societies,  toward  which  the  companies  pay  a suffi- 
cient quota.  The  law  also  provides  a series  of  safeguards  in  determin- 
ing the  salary  and  minutely  regulates  the  method  of  procedure  under 
the  act. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the  official  reports  shows  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  accidents  to  employees.  There  is  a decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  fatal  accidents,  the  average  number  being  224  per  year 
from  1876  to  18S0,  255  from  1881  to  1S85,  196  from  1S86  to  1890,  and  237 
from  1891  to  1896.  This  decrease,  however,  is  considerably  greater  if  we 
consider  the  increased  number  of  men  now  employed  or  the  increased 
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amount  of  work  performed.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  injuries  is 
still  greater,  but  the  absence  of  any  fixed  standard  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  accident  invalidates  any  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 


EMPLOYEES  KILLED  AND  INJUPtED  BY  ACCIDENTS  ON  RAILWAYS  OE  EUAN CE, 

1876  TO  1896. 


Year. 


1876. 

1877. 
1878- 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 
1881. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 


Killed. 

Iuj ured 

Killed  per 
100,000,000 
car  kilo- 
meters 
(62,137,000 
car  miles). 

Injured  per 
100,000,000 
car  kilo- 
meters 
(62,137,000 
car  miles). 

224 

3,  532 

6.  98 

110. 11 

180 

3,  476 

5.  57 

107. 51 

215 

3,  781 

6.  28 

110. 53 

224 

1,  721 

6.  25 

48.  01 

269 

936 

6.  83 

23.76 

305 

924 

7.37 

22.  32 

312 

772 

7.  21 

17.  84 

263 

761 

5.92 

17. 13 

208 

857 

4.  74 

14.99 

187 

559 

4.  39 

13.12 

177 

449 

4.24 

10.  77 

176 

398 

4.10 

9.  26 

191 

474 

4.31 

10.  69 

244 

584 

5.  28 

12.  65 

194 

683 

4.09 

14.  39 

248 

776 

5.  03 

15.  73 

270 

924 

5.34 

18.  28 

281 

898 

5.35 

17.09 

236 

647 

4.43 

12. 13 

225 

576 

4.17 

10.  68 

184 

456 

3.33 

8.  26 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  STRIKES. 


By  far  the  most  important  labor  organization  in  France  is  the  National 
Trade  Union  of  Bailway  Workers  of  France  and  the  Colonies  ( Syndi - 
cat  national  des  Travailleurs  des  chemins  de  fer  de  France  et  des  Col- 
onies).  This  organization  consists  of  employees  of  the  railways,  and 
has  its  seat  in  Paris.  Its  objects,  according  to  its  constitution  adopted 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  March  21, 1881,  are  as  follows:  The  union 
devotes  itself  to  the  study  and  defense  of  the  economic  interests  of  the 
organization;  it  gives  its  moral  and  pecuniary  aid  to  those  of  its  mem- 
bers engaged  in  legal  contests  with  the  companies;  it  attempts  to  reg- 
ulate as  far  as  possible  by  amicable  methods  all  disagreements  of 
whatever  nature  submitted  to  it  by  its  members,  and  strives  to  obtain 
from  the  Government  laws  and  decrees  tending  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  railway  workers.  The  union  further  strives  to  become  the 
intermediary  between  the  railway  companies  and  their  employees,  and 
to  present  the  grievances  both  of  individual  unionists  and  of  the  whole 
trade  union. 

Any  employee  of  the  railway  companies  may  become  a member  of  the 
union  by  promising  adherence  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
society  and  by  paying  an  initiation  fee,  which  amounts  to  50  centimes 
(10  cents)  for  men  and  25  centimes  (5  cents)  for  women.  The  dues  are 
fixed  at  1 franc  (19.3  cents)  per  quarter  for  men  and  at  25  centimes 
(5  cents)  per  quarter  for  women,  and  are  payable  in  advance.  A failure 
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to  pay  dues  for  six  months  is  equivalent  to  a dismissal  from  the  society, 
but  such  ex-members  maybe  readmitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  group 
to  which  they  belonged,  on  the  same  term  as  new  members.  Members 
who  are  without  valid  cause  over  three  months  in  arrears  of  dues  have 
no  claim  to  the  aid  of  the  society. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  strength  of  the  union.  Its 
membership  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,  but  this  is  merely  an  esti- 
mate in  the  absence  of  official  figures.  The  society  itself  claims  over 
twice  this  number  of  adherents.  The  society  has  a weekly,  which  was 
formerly  called  the  Beveil  des  Travailleurs  de  la  Yoie  ferree.  This 
paper  was  sentenced  to  pay  damages  in  a suit  brought  against  it  early 
in  1898,  and  it  consequently  ceased  to  exist,  but  immediately  after- 
wards reappeared  under  a new  name,  La  Tribune  de  la  Yoie  ferree. 
The  tone  of  the  paper  is  violent. 

During  the  summer  of  1898  the  union  repeatedly  threatened  a gen- 
eral strike  throughout  Fiance.  The  strike,  however,  did  not  occur. 
A strike  in  the  early  nineties  was  insignificant  and  easily  put  down. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  STATE  AND  THE  COMPANIES  TOWARD 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  French  workman  has  a legal  status  differing  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  English  or  American  workman,  owing  to  fundamental 
differences  in  the  legal  framework  of  the  various  countries.  Among 
French  workmen  themselves  the  railway  employees  are  upon  a some- 
what different  footing  from  those  engaged  in  other  industries. 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  railway 
industry  and  from  the  attitude  of  the  State  to  railway  enterprises. 
The  quasi-public  nature  of  the  railway  is  clearly  recognized  by  French 
law,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  have  occasioned  the  passage  of  a 
series  of  legislative  measures  which  give  the  railway  employee  a legal 
status  considerably  different  from  that  of  other  workmen. 

The  contracts  between  the  French  railway  companies  and  the  State 
give  to  the  former  a large  measure  of  initiative  in  the  management  of 
their  roads.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  their  staff, 
the  company  being  allowed  in  the  main  a free  hand  in  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  officials.  It  is  true  that  the  State  reserves  certain 
rights,  based  upon  considerations  of  a public  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  the  action  of  the  companies  toward  their  staff'  may  influence 
disastrously  the  financial  status  of  the  railway  and  increase  the  sacri- 
fice that  the  State  must  make  in  guaranteeing  the  interest  upon  capi- 
tal. In  the  interest  of  the  public  safety  and  of  the  comfort  of  travelers, 
moreover,  the  State  reserves  the  right  to  compel  a company  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  employees,  provision  being  made  in  the  law  of  June 
11,  1842,  in  the  ordinance  of  November  15,  1846,  and  in  the  agreements 
and  charters  for  the  case  of  an  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  employees. 
These  powers  of  the  State  are  exercised  in  right  of  the  general  power 
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of  supervision,  as  well  as  in  virtue  of  special  contracts  by  which  the  | 
State  guarantees  tbe  financial  position  of  the  company.  The  State, 
moreover,  possesses  powers  which  do  not  arise  from  the  same  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  decree  of  March  27,  1852,  provides  that  the  active 
staff  (by  which  is  meant  the  persons  employed  in  working  the  traffic, 
and  not  including  those  in  the  offices  of  administration,  nor  those 
employed  by  the  day)  employed  by  the  various  companies  is  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  administration,  and  the  administration  may  | 
require  the  dismissal  of  an  employee  after  the  company  has  been  heard. 
While  the  right  thus  reserved  to  the  State  has  been  used  on  a few 
occasions,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  subsequently  reaffirmed  in  a circular 
of  the  minister  of  xmblic  works,  July  9, 1877,  it  is  essentially  a political 
measure  and  involves  no  constant  interference  in  the  conditions  of 
labor  on  the  railways. 

One  of  the  chief  changes  in  the  legal  status  of  the  railway  employee 
was  effected  by  the  law  of  December  27,  1890.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  labor  contract  of  the  railway  employee  was  made,  like  that 
of  other  workmen,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  civil  code, 
but  as  the  amelioration  invoked  by  the  railway  employees  was  at  the 
same  time  extended  to  all  other  employees,  the  law  of  1890  did  not 
create  a difference  between  the  legal  position  of  railway  and  that  of 
other  employees,  but  rather  introduced  a similar  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  both. 

According  to  article  1780  of  the  civil  code,  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished that  one  may  hire  himself  out  or  engage  his  services  for  a 
limited  period  only.  This  was  to  prevent  the  recrudescence  of  a form 
of  servitude  or  slavery  under  the  guise  of  a permanent  contract  for 
services.  A contract  for  an  indefinite  period  might,  therefore,  be  ter- 
minated at  the  wish  of  either  party,  since  if  the  consent  of  both  parties 
were  necessary  the  contract  would  create  a virtual  servitude.  The 
code  does  not  prescribe  any  damages,  provided  the  party  terminating 
the  contract  does  so  with  the  proper  notice,  and  the  general  principle 
that  either  party  may  give  notice  at  any  time  applies  equally  to  the 
railway  service. 

In  the  case  of  the  railway  employees,  however,  the  reciprocal  liberty 
of  terminating  the  labor  contract  at  will  gave  a great  advantage  to  the 
companies  and  worked  a serious  hardship  to  the  employees.  The  long 
term  of  service,  the  impossibility,  after  a certain  period,  of  obtaining 
or  performing  other  equally  remunerative  work,  the  economic  superi- 
ority of  the  company,  and  the  loss  of  pension  (a)  involved  by  a dis- 
missal from  a company  rendered  the  position  of  the  employee  particu- 
larly unfavorable  so  long  as  the  tenure  of  his  position  was  not  legally 
assured.  According  to  the  law,  however,  the  company  was  in  no  wise 


a The  loss  of  the  pension  was  felt  to  he  a particularly  intolerable  result  of  a dis- 
missal without  cause,  as  the  pension  fund  was  contributed  to  not  only  by  the  railway 
companies,  hut  by  deductions  from  the  men’s  wages. 
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compelled  to  assign  a good  and  sufficient  cause  for  tlie  dismissal  of  its 
employees.  On  the  principle  tliat  no  one  can  incur  the  payment  of 
damages  by  simply  making  use  of  his  right,  neminem  Icvdii  qui  suo  jure 
utitirr , the  court  of  cassation  repeatedly  reversed  judgments  in  which 
damages  had  been  assessed,  merely  because  the  company  had  dismissed 
its  employees  without  a legitimate  excuse  and  without  indemnification. 
An  arret  of  May  10, 1875,  formally  declares  that  a company  is  not  com- 
pelled to  give  an  account  of  its  motives  in  dismissing  its  employees. 

Without  discussing  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  1890,  which  remedied 
these  conditions,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  agitation  was  commenced  by 
the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  in  1871,  and  that  from  1871  to 
1876  attempts  were  made  to  exempt  these  classes  of  employees  from 
the  ox^eration  of  the  Code.  The  x>roposed  alteration  was,  in  the  course  of 
endless  debates  reaching  over  a x>eriod  of  years,  subsequently  extended 
to  include  all  commissioned  enqUoyees,  and  subsequently  all  railway 
employees  whatsoever.  Before  its  final  x>assage,  moreover,  the  law, 
which  had  been  judmarily  intended  for  enginemen  and  firemen,  was 
axqfiied  to  all  classes  of  workmen.  Its  title,  “Law  upon  the  labor 
contract  and  the  relations  of  railway  emx>loyees  to  the  companies,*7 
bears  unmistakable  traces,  however,  of  the  original  intentions  of  its 
promoters. 

This  law,  which  is  exceedingly  imi>ortant,  as  insuring  the  position  of 
railway  employees,  is  practically  the  following  : Article  1780  of  the 
Civil  Code  is  amended  to  read  that  the  labor  contract  for  an  indefinite 
X>eriod  may  always  be  terminated  at  the  desire  of  either  of  the  con- 
tracting lmrties ; that,  however,  the  canceling  of  the  contract  at  the 
wish  of  one  of  the  parties  may  give  rise  to  a suit  for  damages.  The 
law  further  provides  that  in  the  determination  of  the  indemnity  to  be 
allowed,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  usual  customs,  to  the  character 
of  the  services,  the  length  of  time  euqdoyed,  the  money  contributed 
toward  pensions  and  relief  funds,  the  amount  of  wages  withheld,  and, 
in  general,  to  all  circumstances  which  may  justify  the  existence  and 
determine  the  amount  of  the  damage  caused.  The  law  further  pro- 
tects the  employee  by  x>reventing  him  from  renouncing  in  advance  the 
eventual  right  of  claiming  damages  for  dismissal  under  this  act. 

BELGIUM. 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  STATE  RAILWAY’S. 

There  are  three  classes  of  employees  on  the  State  railways  of  Belgium. 
These  classes  consist  of  the  officials  (fonctionnaires),  who  are  nominally 
ax^pointed  by  the  King,  the  higher  enrployees  who  are  appointed  by  the 
minister,  and  the  subaltern  or  lowest  grades,  agrees  and  ouvriers.  There 
is  no  real  diflerence  between  the  officials  and  the  higher  emvfioyees,  as 
in  actual  xwactice  the  King  does  not  interfere  with  a|)pointments,  but 
lea^  es  that  to  the  minister  of  railways,  i>ost-offices,  telegraph,  telexffiones, 
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and  navigation.  With  the  exception  of  the  workmen  ( ouvriers ) and  the 
female  employees,  all  persons  engaged  on  the  State  railways  are  Gov- 
ernment officials,  with  ail  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such. 

In  1896  there  were  48,415  persons  employed  on  the  Belgian  railways, 
of  whom  7,159,  or  15  per  cent,  were  officials  and  higher  employees,  and 
85  per  cent  were  subalterns.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  groups 
to  each  other  do  not  differ  greatly  from  year  to  year,  although  there  is 
naturally  a certain  tendency  for  the  officials  to  be  recruited  less  rapidly 
than  the  lower  grade  employees.  From  1886  to  1896  the  number  of 
officials  and  higher  employees  increased  from  6,162  to  7,159,  or  about 
16  per  cent  $ that  of  the  subaltern  employees  ( agrees  and  ouvriers)  from 
32,854  to  41,256,  or  about  26  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  employees  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
mileage  of  the  Belgian  State  railways,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly  than 
the  receipts,  as  the  following  comparison  will  show: 


INCREASE  IN  MILE-AGE,  RECEIPTS,  AND  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  BELGIAN  STATE 

RAILWAYS,  1886  TO  1896. 


Items. 

1886. 

1896. 

Increase 
(per  cent). 

Railway  mileage . 

5, 149.  7 

5,  359.  8 
$30,  947,  096.  84 
48,  415 

4. 1 

Traffic  and  other  receipts 

$22,  472,  846.  85 
39,  016 

37.8 

24.1 

Persons  employed 

From  this  table  it  is  clear  that  while  the  traffic  has  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  more  than  counterbalance  the  increase  in  the  number  oi 
persons  employed,  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  no  commensurable 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  line,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
has  been  due  not  to  traffic  on  a longer  line,  but  a denser  traffic  on  the 
same  line. 

The  State  railways  employ  14.5  persons  for  every  kilometer  of  rail- 
way, or  23.3  men  per  mile  of  road,  and  this  proportion,  which  does  not 
include  the  privately  owned  railways,  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  proportion  of  Belgians  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  railway  transportation,  however,  is  smaller  than  in  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  If  we  add  to  the  48,415  persons  employed 
on  State  railways  the  2,708  higher  and  8,703  lower  grade  employees  of 
private  companies,  the  total  number,  59,826,  shows  only  9.2  persons 
employed  on  railways  for  every  1,000  of  the  population  in  1896. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  length  of  the  working  day  it  has  been  found 
easier  to  arrange  the  number  of  hours  in  the  central  administration  than 
in  the  active  service.  By  a ministerial  decree  the  hours  of  work  in  the 
administrations  centrales  du  departement  are  fixed  at  from  8.30  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  and  from  2 p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  in  other  words,  to  7 hours  in  all.  The 
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generally  prescribed  minimum  of  work  in  the  active  service  is  8 hours, 
to  be  arranged  by  the  various  division  and  section  chiefs.  The  actual 
length  of  the  working  day,  however,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  this 
minimum.  The  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures have  a working  day  of  12  hours,  but  as  this  includes  2 hours  for 
meals  the -effective  working  day  is  only  10  hours.  The  effective  working 
day  in  the  workshops  is  also  10  hours,  and  since  1895  the  workmen  at 
the  stations  have  been  employed  a maximum  of  12  hours  a day.  Those 
employed  in  the  surveillance  and  policing  of  the  track  are  limited  to  a 
day  of  12  hours  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a complete  night  service. 
Upon  lines  of  feebler  traffic  the  work  varies  from  8 up  to  11  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  posts.  The  hours  of  enginemen,  firemen, 
and  brakemen  have  also  been  reduced  within  recent  years.  In  former 
years  the  working  day  frequently  attained  17  hours,  but  it  has  been 
successfully  reduced  to  15  and  latterly  to  13  hours.  The  present  maxi- 
mum of  13  hours  includes  not  only  the  time  for  meals,  but  that  of  actual 
presence  on  the  machines  before  and  after  the  service,  which  is  estimated 
as  two  half-hours.  Another  reform  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  regulation  of  the  hours  is  involved  in  the  change  from  day  to  night 
service.  Formerly  this  change  sometimes  kept  the  employee  at  his 
post  for  18  or  21  hours,  but  this  has  now  been  reduced  to  12  hours. 

To  each  of  its  employees  the  Belgian  State  railway  administration 
guarantees  a daily  uninterrupted  rest  of  8 consecutive  hours  at  his  own 
house.  Employees  working  in  the  more  important  stations  are  allowed 
an  interruption  of  an  hour  in  their  work  to  allow  them  to  take  their  meals 
outside.  The  employees  are  also  accorded  2 free  hours  every  Sunday 
and  legal  holiday  in  order  to  permit  them,  if  they  so  desire,  to  attend 
divine  service  with  regularity.  Until  1887  every  employee  was  granted 
1 free  day  per  month  with  pay,  but  in  that  year  it  was  made  2 free  days 
per  month,  and  in  1891  the  number  of  free  days  with  pay  was  increased 
from  21  to  2S  per  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

With  the  exception  of  15  administrators,  general  inspectors,  and 
administration  directors,  drawing  salaries  from  8,000  to  12,000  francs 
($1,511  to  $2,316)  a year,  the  officials  and  higher  employees  (fonction- 
naires  et  employes)  are  divided  into  the  technical  and  the  administrative 
staff.  The  technical  staff'  includes  direction  inspectors,  engineers,  sec- 
tion chiefs,  subsection  chiefs,  etc.,  while  the  administrative  officials 
include,  among  others,  inspectors,  division  chiefs,  bureau  chiefs,  con- 
trollers, station  masters,  clerks,  draftsmen,  etc.  Their  salaries  natu- 
rally range  very  widely,  but  in  the  following  statements  the  most 
important  conclusions  from  the  mass  of  data  existing  upon  this  subject 
are  given : 

The  annual  wages  of  7,953  officials  and  higher  employees  were 
17,118,725  francs  ($3,309,703.93),  the  average  wages  being  2,156  francs 
8217 — No.  20 6 
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($416.11).  Where  the  parts  of  the  group  are  so  dissimilar,  however,  the 
average  rate  of  wages  is  of  little  value.  For  the  group  of  1,345  clerks  I 
(agrees)  the  average  wages  were  107.70  francs  ($20.79)  per  month,  hut 
even  here  the  average  covers  wide  extremes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  receiving  each  specified  rate  of  wages: 


WAGES  OE  CLERKS  (AGR^ffe),  BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 


SERVICE. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

127 

9 

118 

9 

158 

12 

150 

11 

168 

13 

148 

11 

150 

11 

114 

8 

212 

16 

Wages  per  month. 


150  francs  ($28.95) 
140  francs  ($27.02) 
180  francs  ($25.09) 
120  francs  ($23.16) 
110  francs  ($21.23) 
100  francs  ($19.30) 
90  francs  ($17.37) 
80  francs  ($15.44) 
70  francs  ($13.51) 


Space  does  not  permit  more  than  a very  general  idea  to  be  given  of 
the  scale  of  wages.  Of  the  65  engineers  (divided  into  three  grades), 
CO  per  cent  draw  salaries  of  between  4,500  and  5,000  francs  ($868.50 
and  $965)  per  year,  the  average  for  the  group  being  4,329  francs 
($835.50).  Of  the  section  chiefs,  60  per  cent  draw  4,500  francs 
($868.50),  and  90  per  cent  either  that  sum  or  4,000  francs  ($772),  the 
average  for  the  group  being  4,265  francs  ($823.15).  Of  the  subsection- 
chiefs,  over  two-thirds  draw  the  maximum  salary,  3,100  francs  ($598.30), 
the  average  for  the  group  being  2,915  francs  ($562.60).  The  division 
chiefs  range  from  5,500  to  7,000  francs  ($1,061.50  to  $1,351),  with  an 
average  of  6,409  francs  ($1,236.94).  The  bureau  chiefs  and  draftsmen 
range  from  4,000  to  5,500  francs  ($772  to  $1,061.50),  with  an  average  of 
4,908  francs  ($947.24).  The  564  station  masters  are  divided  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  table  following: 


WAGES  OE  STATION  MASTERS,  BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 


Class. 

Wages  per  year. 

Number. 

/ 5,  000  francs  ($965.  00) 

\ 4,  500  francs  ($868.  50) 

/ 4,  000  francs  ($772.  00) 

\ 3,  500  francs  ($675.  50) 

/ 3, 100  francs  ($598.  30) 
\ 2,  700  francs  ($521. 10) 
/ 2,  300  francs  ($443.  90) 

\ 2,  000  francs  ($386.  00) 

1,  700  francs  ($328. 10) 

$38 

S}121 

IS}** 
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While  the  wages  here  range  from  1,700  to  5,000  francs  ($328.10  to 
$965),  the  majority  of  all  station  masters  belong  in  the  fourth  class,  and 
the  percentage  in  the  first  and  second  classes  is  very  small.  The  aver- 
age wages  for  the  whole  group  are  only  2,525  francs  ($487.63).  In  the 
case  of  the  clerks  and  draftsmen,  also,  the  maximum  and  minimum 
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wages  give  no  indication  of  the  actual  amount  of  wages  paid;  hut 
here  the  large  numbers  cluster  around  the  higher,  instead  of  the  lower, 
rates  of  wages,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


WAGES  OF  CLEEKS  AXD  DRAFTSMEN",  BEL  G I AX  STATE  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 


Class. 

W ages  per  year. 

Xunfber. 

( 3, 100  francs  ($598.  30) 

< 2,  700  francs  (.$521. 10) 

{ 2, 300  francs  ($443. 90) 

/ 2,  000  francs  ($386.  00) 

\ 1,  700  francs  ($328. 10) 

/ 1,  400  francs  ($270.  20) 

\ 1,  200  francs  ($231.  60) 

248) 

870 >1. 523 
405 J 

219 

207j  207 

Second - 

While  the  salaries  in  this  case  nominally  range  from  1,200  to  3,100 
francs  ($231.00  to  $598.30),  there  are  no  clerks  or  draftsmen  drawing 
the  lowest-mentioned  salary,  and  considerably  over  three-fourths  of 
all  are  in  the  first  class.  The  average  wages  for  the  1,919  clerks  and 
draftsmen  are  2,419  francs  ($172.66).  The  wages  of  the  subclerks  are 
considerably  less.  They  range  from  900  to  2,000  francs  ($173.70  to 
$386)  per  year,  but  over  60  per  cent  of  them  have  salaries  of  either 
900  or  1,050  francs  ($173.70  or  $202.65)  per  year,  and  the  average  for 
the  group  is  only  1,113  francs  ($220.60)  a year,  or  95.25  francs  ($18.38) 
per  month. 

The  workmen  proper  ( ouvriers ) are  usually  paid  by  the  day,  but  there 
are  a few  paid  by  the  month.  The  doorkeepers  and  messengers, 
receiving  monthly  salaries,  usually  begin  with  a salary  of  10  francs 
($7.72)  a month,  which  is  accorded  to  beginners  of  16  or  17  years  of  age. 
The  wages  of  the  great  majority  of  workmen,  however,  are  reckoned 
by  the  day.  Among  these,  one  of  the  largest  groups  consists  of  the 
signalmen  for  the  working  of  block  signals  and  those  stationed  at  cross- 
ings. The  wages  of  male  signalmen  range  from  SO  centimes  to  3.60  francs 
($0.15  to  $0.69)  a day,  but  neither  of  the  extremes  is  well  represented. 
Those  earning  wages  of  from  SO  centimes  to  1.80  francs  ($0.15  to  $0.35) 
are  very  young  or  very  old  persons,  who  are  fit  to  be  trusted  only  on 
unimportant  lines,  but  not  1 per  cent  of  all  male  signalmen  receive  over 
3 francs  ($0.58)  a day.  About  91.5  per  cent  receive  wages  between  2 
and  2.S0  francs  ($0.39  and  $0.51),  the  average  being  2.10  francs  ($0.16). 
The  pay  of  the  women  working  signals  is  less  than  one-third  of  this 
sum.  The  average  daily  pay  for  the  1,613  female  gate  keepers  is  70 
centimes  ($0.11),  the  wages  for  the  group  ranging  from  30  centimes  to 
2 francs  ($0.0G  to  $0.39)  a day.  The  following  shows  the  daily  wages 
for  over  99  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  this  way : 


Daily  wages  of  209  female  gate  keepers 40  centimes  ($0.  077) 

Daily  wages  of  19  female  gate  keepers 50  centimes  ($0.  097) 

Daily  wages  of  614  female  gate  keepers 60  centimes  ($0. 116) 

Daily  wages  of  549  female  gate  keepers 80  centimes  ($0.  154) 

Daily  wages  of  208  female  gate  keepers 100  centimes  ($0. 193) 
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Tlie  money  wage  of  these  women,  however,  is  but  a part  of  their 
real  wages.  Almost  all  of  the  women  have  a little  house,  and  are 
usually  the  wives  of  employees  of  the  company.  They  are  frequently 
wives  or  widows,  sisters  or  mothers,  of  the  track  men.  There  are  also 
employed  at  level  crossings  on  lines  with  very  feeble  traffic  about  a 
hundred  (91)  women  who  do  not  receive  any  money  wages  at  ail,  but 
who  have  the  free  use  of  a small  house  and  of  a garden.  The  wages 
of  the  majority  of  blacksmiths  and  masons  fluctuate  between  3 and  4 
francs  ($0.58  and  $0.77)  a day,  the  wages  in  no  single  case  amounting 
to  over  4.50  francs  ($0.87)  per  day. 

Among  the  larger  groups  in  the  department  of  traction  and  material 
are  to  be  found  the  enginemen,  firemen,  and  brakemen.  These  groups 
are  usually  in  receipt  of  monthly  wages,  but  the  wages  of  the  first 
group  are  naturally  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  second  and 
third.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  all  enginemen  (1,822)  receive  from  120 
to  100  francs  ($23.10  to  $30.88)  per  month,  while  the  remaining  3 per 
cent  receive  wages  of  over  100  francs  ($30.88).  The  following  shows 
the  number  receiving  each  specified  rate  of  wages : 


Monthly  wages  of  2 enginemen 200  francs  ($38.  60) 

Monthly  wages  of  50  enginemen 180  francs  ($34.  74) 

Monthly  wages  of  204  enginemen 160  francs  ($30.88) 

Monthly  wages  of  657  enginemen „ 140  francs  ($27.  02) 

Monthly  wages  of  909  enginemen 120  francs  ($23.  16) 


The  firemen  and  brakemen  receive  approximately  the  same  wages, 
the  advantage  being  slightly  in  favor  of  the  firemen.  The  average 
wages  are  about  98  francs  ($18.91)  per  month  for  firemen  and  about  96 
francs  ($18.53)  for  brakemen.  The  following  statement  shows  the  num- 
ber of  firemen  and  brakemen  receiving  each  specified  rate  of  wages: 


Monthly  wages  of  58  firemen  and  1 brakeman 120  francs  ($23. 16) 

Monthly  wages  of  152  firemen  and  199  brakemen 110  francs  ($21.  23) 

Monthly  wages  of  948  firemen  and  408  brakemen 100  francs  ($19.  30) 

Monthly  wages  of  677  firemen  and  773  brakemen 90  francs  ($17.  37) 


The  number  of  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  but  a few 
more  illustrations  must  suffice  to  show  the  very  low  rate  of  remunera- 
tion prevailing  on  the  Belgian  State  railways.  The  wages  of  machine 
tool  hands  range  from  2 to  4.40  francs  ($0.39  to  $0.85)  a day,  that  of 
almost  five-sixths  of  them,  however,  between  2.40  and  3.20  francs  ($0.46 
and  $0.62).  The  wages  of  turners  range  from  2 to  5.60  francs  ($0.39 
to  $1.08)  j that  of  nine-tenths  of  them  between  2.60  and  4.20  francs 
($0.50  and  $0.81),  and  of  four-fifths  between  2.60  and  3.80  francs  ($0.50 
and  $0.73).  The  wages  of  the  ordinary  laborers  range  from  2 to  5 
francs  ($0.39  to  $0.97)  per  day,  but  the  wages  of  95  per  cent  of  all  are 


as  follows : 

Daily  wages  of  253  ordinary  laborers 3.  00  francs  ($0.  58) 

Daily  wages  of  381  ordinary  laborers 2.  80  francs  ($0. 54) 

Daily  wages  of  552  ordinary  laborers 2.  60  francs  ($0. 50) 

Daily  wages  of  960  ordinary  laborers - 2.  40  francs  ($0.  46) 

Daily  wages  of  281  ordinary  laborers 2.  20  francs  ($0.42) 

Daily  wages  of  135  ordinary  laborers 2.  00  francs  ($0.  39) 
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Of  tlie  total  number,  therefore,  almost  three-fifths  receive  either  2.40 
or  2.C0  francs  ($0.46  or  $0.50)  a day.  These  wages  are  about  the  same 
as  those  of  the  packers.  For  the  packers  the  maximum  wage  is  3 francs 
($0.58)  j but  40  out  of  a total  of  1,604  receive  a higher  wage,  from  3.20 
to  4 francs  ($0.62  to  $0.77),  either  because  they  are  of  exceptional  ability 
and  of  long  service,  or  living  in  localities  where  living  is  very  dear,  or 
because  they  are  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  and 
who  continue  to  draw  their  former  wages.  Over  95  per  cent  of  all 
chargers  receive  wages  varying  from  2.20  to  3 francs  ($0.42  to  $0.58),  the 
average  for  the  group  being  2.74  francs  ($0.53)  per  day. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  SERVICE. 

The  positions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Belgian  State  railways  are 
granted. as  a result  of  examinations.  The  conditions  and  character  of 
the  examinations,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  examining  body, 
are  determined  by  the  minister  of  railways,  post-offices,  telegraph, 
telephones,  and  navigation.  The  minimum  age  for  applicants  to  this 
examination  is  18  years  in  some  and  17  years  in  other  positions,  while 
the  maximum  age  tor  entrance  is  24  years,  except  for  engineers  and  a 
few  other  high  positions,  where  the  maximum  age  is  29  years.  The 
maximum  age  seems  to  be  prescribed  with  reference  to  the  influence 
that  a large  number  of  older  employees  would  have  upon  the  pension 
funds.  In  the  case  of  ex-soldiers,  however,  from  whom  the  railway 
ranks  are  largely  recruited,  this  would  work  an  injustice,  and  for  such 
cases  the  period  of  actual  service  is  subtracted  from  the  true  age. 
Noncommissioned  officers  who  have  been  pensioned  on  account  of 
wounds  received  may  take  part  in  the  examinations,  no  matter  how 
long  they  may  have  served.  A considerable  number  of  positions  are 
reserved  for  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  Belgian  State  railway  administration  does  not  permit  the 
entrance  to  examination  of  anyone  who  is  not  a Belgian  subject  or  who 
is  not  of  irreproachable  morality.  It  is  also  demanded  that  the  candi- 
dates be  at  least  5 feet  in  height  and  that  they  be  exempt  from  any 
infirmity  or  physical  defect.  This  latter  condition  is  not  always  insisted 
upon  in  the  case  of  railway  employees  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  or  of  ex-noncommissioned  officers  who  have  been  similarly 
wounded  or  injured,  provided,  however,  that  their  physical  condition 
does  not  incapacitate  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  No  one 
is  admitted  to  the  examination,  however,  unless  he  has  satisfied  the 
provisions  of  the  law  with  reference  to  service  in  the  army,  militia, 
or  civic  guard.  If  the  examination  has  been  successfully  passed,  the 
candidate  may  be  put  upon  trial  for  six  months  or  a year.  After  six 
months  he  may,  if  there  are  vacancies,  be  admitted  to  the  regular  serv- 
ice. On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  discharged  after  twelve  months  of 
trial  if  he  does  not  display  sufficient  capacity,  or  at  a still  earlier  period 
if  convicted  of  misconduct  or  of  gross  incapacity. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Before  entering  upon  tlie  duties  of  liis  office  tlie  employee  of  the  Belgian 
State  railways  must  take  the  oatli  prescribed  for  State  officials  by  the 
National  Congress  on  July  20, 1831.  In  certain  classes  of  employment 
be  must  deposit  security,  tbe  amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
minister.  The  railway  employees  are  not  allowed  to  be  occupied  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  service  with  any  remunerative  position,  either 
under  the  State,  the  provinces,  the  communes,  or  public  or  private 
administrations.  It  is  equally  forbidden  to  them  to  accept  any  elective 
office,  to  exercise  any  lucrative  profession,  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
trade  either  in  their  own  names  or  those  of  others,  or  to  participate  in 
the  direction  or  administration  of  any  society  or  of  any  industrial  or 
commercial  establishment.  Permission  to  accept  such  offices  or  employ- 
ment, however,  may  be  obtained  in  special  cases  from  the  minister. 

The  minister  assigns  to  the  functionaries  of  the  railways  their  place 
of  residence,  and  employees  must  live  in  the  places  so  assigned.  In 
exceptional  cases,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  minister,  employees  may 
live  in  a place  other  than  that  in  which  they  are  employed. 

I 

METHOD  OF  PROMOTION. 

The  promotion  of  employees  takes  place,  as  the  ease  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  age,  merit,  or  zeal  of  conduct.  While  advance  of  salary  is  made 
conditional  upon  the  state  of  the  budget,  it  is  attempted  to  gradually 
increase  salaries  with  the  increase  in  the  age  of  the  employees.  The 
ordinary  advance,  however,  is  rather  slow.  Ho  functionary  or  em- 
ployee may  be  advanced  to  a superior  position  until  he  has  been  two 
years  in  his  present  position,  nor  can  he  receive  an  advance  in  salary 
before  two  years  if  his  present  salary  is  over  1,800  francs  ($347.40). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  salary  has  not  been  augmented  for  six  years, 
he  may  obtain  the  salary  immediately  above  his,  or  an  increase  of  a 
tenth  of  salary,  if  there  is  vacant  no  higher  position  for  which  capac- 
ities and  terms  of  service  fit  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  by  reason  of 
age  or  infirmity,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  pres- 
ent position,  he  may  at  the  instance  of  the  minister  be  removed  to  an 
inferior  position  while  retaining  his  former  salary.  Promotion  by 
merit  may  take  place  in  case  of  exceptional  ability  or  extraordinary 
zeal,  advance  in  such  cases  being  more  rapid.  For  each  employee 
there  is  an  annual  report  made,  which  is  countersigned  by  his  various 
superiors  according  to  their  rank,  and  this  report  may  recommend 
the  candidate  to  eventual  promotion  or  to  exclusion  from  promotion, 
despite  his  term  of  service.  In  all  such  cases  the  reasons  for  advance- 
ment or  of  exclusion  must  be  indicated,  and  the  promotion  or  advance- 
ment out  of  order  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a special  decree. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE,  DISCIPLINARY  REGULATIONS,  ETC. 

The  officials  and  higher  employees  of  the  Belgian  State  railways  are 
not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  duty  without  previous  authoriza- 
tion, but  such  permission  may  not  be  refused  if  the  absence  is  occasioned 
by  the  employee’s  desire  to  vote,  to  act  as  witness  or  juryman  in  a trial, 
or  if  he  is  required  for  service  in  the  army  or  the  civic  guard.  Absences 
of  over  a year  are  granted  by  the  King  at  the  minister’s  instance,  of 
over  a month  by  the  minister,  and  of  under  a month  by  the  administra- 
tion chiefs,  general  inspectors,  etc.  All  absences  of  over  fifteen  days, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness,  involve  loss  of  salary  during  the  period  in 
excess  of  such  time,  and  any  unallowed  absence  is  attended  by  loss  of 
salary,  together  with  such  other  and  more  severe  punishments  as  may 
be  specially  provided. 

The  disciplinary  measures  for  the  punishment  of  the  officials  and 
higher  employees  of  the  State  railways  are  quite  numerous.  They  are 
given  in  considerable  detail  in  the  Beglement  Organique,  which  is 
based  upon  a royal  decree  of  1877,  frequently  modified  and  amended 
from  1877  to  1897.  The  punishment  may  consist  in  reprimand,  in 
a deprivation  of  salary,  suspension,  enforced  inactivity,  lowering  of 
one  or  more  grades  in  position,  or  in  dismissal.  The  last  three  pun- 
ishments are  inflicted  by  the  King  or  by  the  minister,  according  to 
whether  the  employee  has  been  nominated  by  the  one  or  by  the  other. 
The  suspension  from  activity  is  pronounced  by  the  minister,  and  is 
limited  to  three  months.  The  reprimand  is  inflicted  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  service  by  the  minister  and  in  the  lower  ranks  by  the 
directors  or  chiefs  of  service  under  whose  direction  the  emrdoyees 
happen  to  be.  Suspension  from  service  is  ordered  in  case  of  intem- 
perance, carelessness,  grave  insubordination,  and  malversation  of 
funds,  and  is  attended  by  absence  from  the  offices  of  the  railway,  and 
by  deprivation  of  salary  if  the  suspension  is  ratified  by  the  minister. 

| The  cause  of  his  suspension  is  always  communicated  to  the  accused 
employee,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  justifying  himself  in  writing. 
If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  he  is  subject  to  penalties  varying  in 
degree  with  the  gravity  of  the  charge.  These  penalties  and  the  method 
of  their  application  are  determined  by  the  minister  or  by  a committee 
acting  in  his  name.  Three  penalties  during  the  course  of  a single 
j year  constitute  in  themselves  sufficient  ground  for  the  dismissal  of  an 
employee. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  present  minister  of  railways,  who  has  occupied  his  position  for 
fifteen  years,  has  steadfastly  refused  the  railway  employees  permission 
to  form  themselves  into  a trade  union.  In  consequence  there  are  no 
organizations  of  railway  employees  similar  to  those  in  countries  with 
private  railway  management  (United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
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Switzerland,  etc,).  There  have  also  been  no  strikes,  the  only  methods 
of  obtaining  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  railway  employment 
being  by  direct  petition,  by  waiting  for  the  initiative  of  the  minister,  or 
by  agitation  in  the  legislature.  The  separation  of  administrative  from 
legislative  functions  robs  the  chamber  of  direct  and  constant  control  of 
the  conditions  of  railway  employment;  but  frequent  questions  are  raised 
on  this  point  during  the  year,  and  the  debates  upon  the  budget  give 
opportunity  for  the  members  to  express  themselves  and  for  the  minister 
to  answer  objections.  Thus,  to  take  a single  instance,  in  presenting  the 
annual  budget  for  1895  the  minister,  besides  answering  the  usual  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  railways,  was  called  upon 
to  reply  to  complaints  to  the  effect  that  a large  number  of  workmen 
had  received  no  augmentation  of  salary  for  some  time 5 that  the  female 
employees  were  insufficiently  paid  and  poorly  lodged  ; that  the  pension 
funds  were  unfairly  administered,  etc.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  administration  is  susceptible  to  legislative  influence, 
but  the  reforms  introduced  always  appear  to  be  at  the  instance  and  on 
the  initiative  of  the  minister  himself. 

While  the  State  railway  employees  have  not  been  permitted  to  form 
a trade  union,  they  have  been  allowed  to  unite  with  the  employees  in 
the  postal,  telegraphic,  and  navigation  departments  of  the  Government 
in  the  formation  of  a cooperative  society.  This  society,  which  is  called 
IfUnion  I^conomique  de  Bruxelles,  wras  originally  formed  in  1886,  but 
its  present  constitution  dates  from  1S90. 

The  object  of  the  Brussels  union  is  to  obtain  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  employees  without  recourse  to  political  means  and 
with  no  interference  in  public  affairs.  It  is  primarily  a cooperative 
society.  Its  method  is  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  all  interme- 
diaries between  producers  and  consumers;  to  sell  necessary  articles 
below  the  ordinary  price;  to  obtain  special  reductions  from  retail  estab- 
lishments, and  to  establish  restaurants  where  the  employees  can  obtain 
food  at  the  lowest  price.  It  also  makes  loans  and  advances  to  members 
and  establishes  savings  banks  and  relief  funds. 

The  society  is  a limited  company,  formed  for  30  years,  with  a mini- 
mum capital  of  3,000  francs  ($579),  but  with  the  privilege  of  increasing 
it  indefinitely.  The  shares  are  10  francs  ($1.93)  each,  payable  in  ten 
monthly  installments,  and  giving  interest  at  5 per  cent,  but  no  member 
may  have  more  than  fifty  shares.  All  employees  of  the  department  of 
railways,  post-offices,  telegraph,  and  navigation  are  eligible,  on  being 
seconded  hy  two  members,  promising  adherence  to  the  constitution, 
and  paying  the  sum  of  1 franc  ($0.19),  but  for  grave  offenses  may  be 
excluded  by  a three-fourths  vote.  The  society  is  governed  by  a council 
of  administration  of  eleven  members,  under  the  control  of  five  commis- 
sioners, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  members.  The  profits  of  the 
society,  over  and  above  the  5 per  cent  interest  upon  the  share  capital, 
are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
purchases,  the  division,  however,  taking  place  either  in  money  or  kind. 
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Provision  is  also  made  for  a possible  deficit.  The  deficit  is  to  be  made 
up  from  the  first  share  of  each  member  until  these  are  exhausted,  then 
from  the  second,  the  third,  and  so  on;  but  upon  the  capital  being 
reduced  50  per  cent  the  society  is  dissolved. 

FENSION  AND  RELIEF  FUNDS. 

By  1833,  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  railways  into  the  coun- 
try, the  Belgian  Government  had  already  begun  to  make  arrangements 
for  relieving  the  distress  of  employees,  caused  by  accident,  sickness,  or 
other  disability.  The  royal  decrees  of  September  1,  1838,  June  24, 
1845,  August  14,  1840,  December  11,  1816,  and  October  30,  1851,  regu- 
lating these  matters,  were  superseded,  however,  in  1850  (December  16) 
by  a decree  which,  with  certain  subsequent  modifications,  has  become 
the  basis  of  the  pension  and  relief  system  for  the  workmen  in  the  admin- 
istration of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgium  pension  relief  fund  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  inter- 
mediate and  lower  grades  of  employment.  The  officials  and  higher 
employees  ( fonctwnnaires  et  employes ),  who  receive  their  nomination  by 
royal  or  ministerial  decree,  obtain  a pension  gratuitously,  as  will  be 
seen  later.  The  intermediate  and  lower  employees  who  are  admitted 
to  the  fund  are  divided  into  two  classes — associates  ( associes ),  who  by 
age  and  term  of  service  fulfill  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  reg- 
ular, presumably  permanent,  positions,  and  who  have  been,  in  other 
words,  ‘Gmmatriculated;”  and,  secondly,  temporary  workmen  (ouv- 
riers ),  who  have  not  been  regularly  admitted,  however  secure  their  ten- 
ure of  position.  The  latter  are  admitted  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  fund, 
except  that  they  can  not  obtain  a life  pension  for  themselves,  or  their 
widows,  orphans,  or  ascendants. 

As  at  present  constituted  the  relief  and  pension  fund  furnishes  assist- 
ance in  case  of  temporary  incapacity,  freely  grants  medicines  and 
medical  attendance,  pays  burial  expenses,  and  grants  annual  relief  in 
certain  cases  of  permanent  disability.  These  advantages  are  obtained 
both  by  regular  employees  and  irregularly  engaged  workmen,  but  the 
former  class  may  also  receive  pensions  and  have  pensions  granted  to 
their  widows  and  orphans,  fathers  and  mothers,  or,  where  their  age  and 
term  of  service  do  not  admit  of  a pension,  they  or  their  dependents 
may  receive  annual  relief  for  permanent  disability.  The  irregularly 
engaged  workmen,  those  who  are  not  “immatriculated,”  pay  the  same 
rates,  however,  as  the  associates. 

The  government  of  the  fund  in  the  final  instance  is  kept  in  the  hands 
of  the  minister.  He  elects  not  only  the  president,  but  the  ten  members 
of  the  commission.  These  hold  office  for  four  years  in  rotation,,  one- 
half  being  appointed  every  two  years.  The  commission  holds  regular 
monthly  meetings,  but  it  may  be  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions 
by  its  president. 

The  chief  contributions  to  the  fund  are  made  by  the  men.  The  admin- 
istration withholds  3 per  cent  of  all  wages  not  over  2.40  francs  ($0.46) 
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per  day  and  4 per  cent  of  all  wages  above  that  sum.  A less  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  fund  is  made  up  of  lines  and  occasional  gifts  from 
the  Government  or  private  individuals. 

The  granting  of  aid  by  the  fund  is  subject  to  the  most  minute  regula- 
tions. Thus,  the  physicians  wt1io  must  give  aid  to  any  employee  fur- 
nished with  an  order  from  his  immediate  superior  are  contracted  to 
charge  a definite  sum,  which  is  specified  for  each  particular  service. 
This  scale  varies  from  75  centimes  (14.5  cents),  in  case  of  a visit  to  the 
physician,  to  25  francs  ($4.83)  for  the  amputation  of  a member  involving 
danger  to  life.  On  examining  the  patient  the  physician  presents  free 
of  charge  a certificate  of  the  nature  and  probable  cause  of  the  injury, 
which  certificate  must  be  monthly  renewed  up  to  the  time  of  the  death 
or  the  full  recovery  of  the  employee. 

The  temporary  aid  to  employees  consists  of  free  medical  attendance 
and  drugs  and  a portion  of  the  salary.  If  the  accident  or  injury  is  due 
to  work  performed  under  exceptional  service  the  full  wage  is  paid, 
otherwise  it  is  paid  on  the  following  scale : Bachelors,  widowers,  and 
childless  married  men  receive  50  per  cent,  but  for  each  child  under  13 
years  the  wndowers  and  married  men  receive  an  additional  5 per  cent, 
with  75  per  cent,  however,  as  the  maximum.  The  father  and  mother 
of  the  workman,  if  dependent  upon  him,  and  children  over  13  years, 
who,  by  reason  of  infirmities,  are  permanent  charges  upon  him,  are 
counted  as  children  under  13  years  of  age.  The  maximum  relief  is  2.50 
francs  ($0.48)  per  day  for  wages  under  5 francs  ($0.97)  and  50  per  cent 
of  all  wages  over  5 francs  ($0.97).  The  minimum  relief  is  1 franc  (19.3 
cents)  per  day,  except  for  workmen  with  wages  less  than  1.40  francs 
($0.27),  for  whom  the  minimum  is  80  centimes  (15.4  cents).  In  the 
event  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  sickness,  the  workman’s  widow  receives 
30  francs  ($5.79)  for  burial  expenses,  and  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances as  much  as  75  francs  ($14.48). 

Annual  relief  is  granted  to  employees  who  have  contributed  at  least 
five  years  to  the  fund.  The  relief  is  fixed  at  25  per  cent  for  wages 
under  2 francs  ($0.39)  and  20  per  cent  for  wages  of  2 francs  ($0.39) 
per  day  or  over,  plus  2 per  cent  for  each  year  over  five;  but  the  relief 
can  not  be  over  75  francs  ($14.48)  nor  under  45  francs  ($8.69)  j>er  quar- 
ter. If  the  employee  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  seven  years  the 
relief  may  be  granted  a second  year.  For  permanent  injuries,  due  to 
accidents  in  service,  the  employee  receives  25  per  cent  of  his  last  salary 
during  a period  as  loug  as  that  in  which  he  contributed.  His  percent- 
age decreases  2 per  cent  per  year,  but  may  not  fall  below  15  per  cent 
or  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  quarter.  The  amounts  and  the  number  of 
grants  of  relief  to  wddows  and  orphans  depend  upon  the  salary  and 
the  period  of  service  of  the  employee. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  regular  employees  who  have  been  perma- 
nently injured  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  or  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age  and  are  not  sufficiently  active,  or  who  are  incapacitated  (not  by 
accident)  after  ten  years  of  service.  They  receive  a portion  of  their 
salary,  varying  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  which  is  augmented  where  there 
are  proofs  of  courage  and  extraordinary  devotion  by  10  per  cent.  A 
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portion  of  tlie  pension  reverts  to  tlie  widow  if  the  deceased  had  con- 
tributed for  fifteen  years  and  if  the  widow  had  already  been  married 
five  years,  but  a woman  who  marries  a man  who  is  already  pensioned 
or  who  is  over  25  years  younger  than  her  husband  can  obtain  no  right 
to  a pension.  The  pension  may  also  be  paid,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  orphans  under  13  years  of  age. 

During  the  year  1896  the  receipts  of  the  pension  and  relief  fund, 
consisting  of  the  contributions  of  the  members,  interest  on  capital,  etc., 
amounted  to  2,489,151  francs  ($480,406.72)  and  the  expenses  to  2,114,373 
francs  ($408,073.99).  This  left  a surplus  of  374,781  francs  ($72,332.73), 
which,  added  to  the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  left  the  fund 
on  December  31,  1896,  with  the  large  balance  of  13,031,423  francs 
($2,515,064.64).  The  following  table  shows  the  maimer  in  which  the 
2,114,373  francs  ($408,073.99)  were  expended  during  1896: 


EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  PENSION  AND  RELIEF  FUND,  1896. 


Nature  of  expenditures. 

Persons 

assisted. 

Amount 

expended. 

Pensions 

Annual  relief< 

Temporary  re 
Treatment  (pi 
Funeral  cliarg 
General  expen 

Total 

Employees 

952 
2,  201 
137 
36 
46 
286 
25 

15, 570 

$87, 280.  39 
125, 931. 15 
4,  047.  21 
580. 16 
1,174.  79 
8,  047.71 
359. 56 
100, 149.  63 
76,  243.  88 
3,  5S6.  33 
673.  IS 

\\  1 clows 

Orphans 

Ascendants 

'Employees 

Widows 

Orphans 

ief 

lysicians,  druggists,  hospitals,  etc.) 

es 

ses 

408,  073.  99 

- 

The  officials  and  higher  employees  receive  pensions  gratuitously. 
This  sum,  which  is  charged  to  the  debt  account,  amounted  in  1846  to 
1,263  francs  ($243.76),  in  1856  to  7,325  francs  ($1,413.72),  in  1866  to 
72,064  francs  ($13,908.35),  in  1876  to  127,747  francs  ($24,655.17),  in  1886 
to  351,731  francs  ($67,884.08),  and  in  1896  to  675,629  francs  ($130,396.40). 
During  the  53  years  from  1844  to  1896,  inclusive,  8,760,775  francs 
($1,690,829.58)  have  been  spent  on  these  pensions,  and  of  this  sum  over 
84  per  cent  was  spent  in  the  last  20  years  and  over  57  per  cent  in  the 
last  decade.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  for  each  year: 


AMOUNT  OF  PENSIONS  PAID  TO  OFFICIALS  AND  HIGHER  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 

BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  1844  TO  1896. 


Year.  j Amount.  I Year. 


1844  . 

1845  . 

1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 

1853  . 

1854  . 

1855  . 

1856  . 

1857  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 

1860  . 
1861  . 
1862  . 


$15. 44 
159. 42 
243. 76 
254.  57 
341.22 
370.  56 
793.  81 
1, 125.  38 
1,  033.  51 
1,  028.  11 
1,  019.  23 
918. 49 
1.  413.  72 
4, 139.  66 
5.  220.  65 
5,  360. 19 

5,  435. 46 
6, 156.  89 

6,  243.  36 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1S81 


Amount. 


$7,  7S1. 18 
8.378.  13 
10,329.17  ; 
13,908.35  | 
15,813.65  ! 
15,343.52  ' 
15, 129.46 
16,  847.  74 
17,738.05 
17,601.41 
19,  730.  78 
19,  773.  04 
23,465.33 
24,  655. 17 
27.  780.  61 

36,  309.  09 

37,  280.  07 
37,315.  78 

! 39, 149.  Of  J 


Year. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 
1883 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


Total 


Amount. 


$41,  886.  79 
49,  833.  95 
57,  230. 10 
59,  683.  32 

67,  884.  08 

68,  298.  07 
74.  533. 13 
84,  460.  08 
89,  663.  75 
93, 132. 15 
98,  294. 13 

102,  914.  93 
108,  313.  34 
118,  697.32 
130, 396.  40 


1,  690,  829.  58 
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PBUSSIA. 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  PRUSSIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  number  of  Beamten  (a)  employed  on  Prussian  State  railways  was 
109,204  for  the  year  1896-97  as  compared  with  107,734  in  1895-96. 
This  represented  3.96  employees  per  kilometer  (6.4  f>er  mile),  but 
included  only  a portion  of  the  labor  force.  In  1896-97  there  were 
188,262  workmen  ( Arbeiter ) employed  in  operation  and  maintenance 
and  in  the  workshops,  which,  together  with  the  Beamten , made  a total  1 
of  297,466  employees  of  all  sorts,  not  including',  however,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  and  extension  of  the  line. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1892-93  the  number  of  workmen  ( Arbeiter ) on  Prussian  railways  was 
175,578  j by  1896-97  this  number  had  risen  to  188,262,  an  increase  of 
7.2  per  cent  in  four  years.  This  is  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  whole  railway  mileage,  and  to  the  increasing  traffic 
upon  existing  lines.  An  additional  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of 
reducing  hours,  granting  longer  or  more  frequent  holidays  and  rests, 
and  in  restricting  the  amount  of  work  for  the  various  classes  of 
employees. 

HOURS  OP  LABOR  ON  STATE  RAILWAY S 

Until  1892  there  was  no  general  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  all 
employees  of  State  railways.  There  had  been,  previous  to  that  year, 
special  regulations  issued,  but  no  general  set  of  rules  had  been  adopted. 

In  the  year  1892,  however,  a ministerial  circular  was  issued  as  a basis 
for  the  officials  in  determining  the  length  of  the  working  day.  The 
result  of  the  reduction  in  hours  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
needed,  and,  as  this  increase  could  not  be  met  at  once,  the  administra- 
tion was  forced  to  limit  itself  to  a gradual  reduction,  taking  up  one 
class  of  employees  after  another.  This  was  especially  necessary,  as 
the  supply  of  capable  men  was  not  in  all  cases  equal  to  the  increased 
demand.  By  the  end  of  1895,  however,  the  great  majority  of  employees 
were  brought  under  the  new  rules,  and  by  May  15,  1896,  the  ministry 
saw  its  way  clear  to  making  the  rules  general,  and  these  were  finally 
carried  into  execution  in  October,  1896.  The  large  number  of  men  con- 
cerned in  this  reorganization,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
administration  went  into  the  matter,  warrants  a somewhat  detailed 
account. 


a The  term  Beamten  applies  to  all  higher  officials,  chiefs  of  bureaus,  and  permanent 
technical  experts,  to  candidates  in  training  or  on  probation  for  such  positions,  to  all 
positions  of  responsibility  specified  in  the  budget,  including  conductors,  brakemen, 
guards,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  persons  occupying  such  positions  who 
are  intended  for  appointment  as  budget  employees,  and  finally  to  candidates  for 
minor  official  positions  who  have  a military  record.  The  term  Arbeiter  includes  rail- 
way servants  whose  work  consists  of  manual  labor  requiring  no  previous  training 
except  that  of  a skilled  trade,  persons  engaged  as  helpers  to  minor  officials,  and 
persons  temporarily  employed  for  special  work,  and  all  female  employees.  They  are 
paid  by  the  day  or  piece  and  are  subject  to  dismissal  without  notice. 
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The  underlying  principles  of  the  Prussian  regulations,  expressed 
generally,  are  as  follows : In  all  responsible  positions  the  men  employed 
, in  the  working  of  the  lines  are  not  to  be  occupied  more  than  8 hours, 
[where  the  work  is  uninterrupted  and  intense.  This  period  of  work 
may  be  increased  in  proportion  as  there  are  more  frequent  periods  of 
rest  and  as  the  work  is  more  or  less  intense  or  continuous,  the  highest 
number  of  hours  allowed  being  14  or  16.  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  This  maximum  may  not  be  frequently  attained,  however,  no 
matter  how  easy  or  how  little  continuous  the  work  is,  it  not  being  per- 
mitted to  work  the  men  this  period  more  than  once  in  a given  period 
Jas  a week,  fortnight,  etc.).  The  work  must  be  preceded  and  followed 
by  a period  of  rest,  which  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  may  usually  be 
passed  by  the  employee  at  his  home. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  hours  worked  has  been  not  incon- 
siderable, but  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  keeping  accounts  ot 
the  different  periods  it  is  difficult  to  show  exactly  how  great  this 
lecrease  has  been.  The  statistics  of  1S97  show  the  number  of  men 
working  8 hours  a day  or  less,  those  working  from  8 to  10,  from  10  to 
12.  from  12  to  13,  from  13  to  14,  from  14  to  15,  and  from  15  to  16  hours 
a day,  there  being  no  cases  of  work  exceeding  16  hours.  For  1892, 
however,  all  men  employed  10  hours  or  less  are  grouped  together,  and 
also  all  men  employed  from  14  to  18  hours.  But  even  with  these  data  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  reduction.  Of  the  109,081 
men  (88,577  in  1892)  considered,  23.73  per  cent  were  occupied  10  hours 
ar  less  in  1897  as  compared  with  17.03  per  cent  in  1892,  while  only  6.06 
per  cent  were  employed  over  14  hours  in  1897  as  compared  with  15.61 
per  cent  five  years  before.  The  principal  amelioration  of  the  condition 
af  the  employee  as  regards  hours  of  labor  is  to  be  found  in  the  abolition 
af  the  working  day  of  over  16  hours,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  men 
Binployed  from  12  to  14  hours,  and  especially  of  those  employed  from 
14  to  16  hours,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  short 
lays.  The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  employees  considered 
and  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  in  1S92  and  in  1S97,  respectively: 

EMPLOYEES  AXD  HOLES  OF  LABOE  PEE  DAY.  PELSSIAX  STATE  E AIL  WAYS,  1832. 


Em- 


Employees  working  per  day — 


Occupations. 


Flagmen 

Switchmen 

Station  employees. . . 
l'elegraph  operators . 

Shunters 

Baggage  masters 

Train  staff 

Locomotive  staff' 


ploy 

ees 

con- 

sid- 

ered. 

10  hours  or 
less. 

10  to  12 

hours. 

12  to  13  hours. 

13  to  14  hours. 

14  to  18  hours. 

Xum- 

Per 

Xum- 

Per 

Xum- 

Per 

Xum- 

Per 

Xum- 

Per 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

• cent. 

her. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

20.  311 

791 

3.  89 

12. 915 

63.  59 

2.  685 

13.  22 

2.  645 

' 13.02 

1,  275 

6.28 

16.  083 

1,  301 

8.  09 

10. 498 

65.  27 

2.  014 

12.  52 

1.  474 

9. 17 

796 

4.95 

9,  319 

1.  211 

13.00 

5.  243 

56.26 

1, 140 

12.  23 

926 

9.94  j 

799 

8.  57 

2.  419 

1.  009 

41.  71 

1. 176 

48.  62 

100 

4. 13 

94 

3.89 

40 

1.  65 

1.  812 

220 

12.14 

1.  317 

72.  68 

163 

9.  00 

58  ] 

3.20  ! 

54 

2.98 

1.  315 

109 

8.  29 

1.044 

79.  39 

67 

5. 10 

47 

3.  57  1 

48 

3.  65 

21,  6S6 

6.  283 

28.  97 

4,  019 

18.  53 

2,157 

9.  95 

2,273  ' 

10.  48 

6.  954 

82.07 

15,  632 

4, 164 

26.64 

3,  030 

19.  38 

2, 158 

13.  80 

2.  418 

15.  47 

3,  862 

24.  71 

88.  577 

15.  088 

17.  03 

39, 242 

44.  30 

10.  484 

11.  84 

9,935 

11.  22 

13,  828 

15.  61 

Total 
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EMPLOYEES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  DAY,  PRUSSIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS,  1897. 


Em- 

Employees  working  per  day— 

Occupa- 

tions. 

ploy- 

ees 

con- 

sid- 

ered. 

8 hours  or 

8 to  10 

10  to  12 

12  to  13 

13  to  14 

14  to  15 

15  to  16  i 

less. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

hours. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per  i 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

Flagmen  . . . 

22,  753 

524 

2.  35 

1,  060 

4.  66 

15, 153 

66.  60 

2,863 

12.  58 

2,  541 

11. 17 

289 

1.27 

323 

1.42! 

Switchmen. 
Station  em- 

19,  943 

1,618 

8.11 

1, 164 

5.  84 

13,  751 

68.  95 

1,  538 

7.71 

1,333 

6.69 

260 

1.  30 

279 

1.40; 

ployees. . . 
Telegraph 

12,  111 

1,294 

10.  68 

1,  534 

12.  67 

6,  784 

56.01 

1,152 

9.  51 

794 

6.  56 

339 

2.  80 

214 

1.77 

operators. 

2,939 

997 

33.  92 

611 

20.  79 

1,203 

40.  93 

73 

2.49 

33 

1.12 

13 

.44 

9 

.31 

Shunters. . . 

2,  878 

189 

6.  57 

275 

9.55 

2,  234 

1,644 

9,488 

77.  62 

113 

3,93 

67 

2.  33 

Baggage 
masters  . . 

2,  002 
25,  G77 

51 

2.  54 

247 

12.  34 

82. 12 

36 

1.  80 

24 

1.20 

1 

Train  staff . 
Locomotive 

3,  680 

14.33 

4,  852 

18.  90 

36.95 

2,  494 

9.71 

2,294 

8.  94 

1,482 

5.  77 

1,387 

5.40 

staff 

20,  778 

4,070 

19.59  3.717 

17.  89 

5,320 

25.  60 

2,  626 

12.  64 

3,  029 

14.  58 

1, 172 

5.  64 

844 

4.  06 

Total. 

109,  081  j 12,  423 

11.  39  13,  460 

12.  34 

55, 577 

50.  95 

10,  895 

9.  99 

10, 115 

9.  27 

3,555 

3.  26 

3,056 

2.  80 

1 

The  present  regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  on 
certain  railways  were  promulgated  in  the  Eisenbahn-Verordnungs- 
Blatt  for  December  30, 1897.  For  station  employees,  in  stations  where  j 
the  incoming  and  outgoing  trains  are  so  frequent  as  to  allow  no  unin- 
terrupted period  of  rest,  the  day’s  labor  is  not  to  be  over  8 hours. 
Under  other  conditions  the  period  of  work  may  be  12  hours,  and  on 
days  of  change  of  service  14  hours.  Where  the  traffic  is  exceedingly 
light,  and  there  are  a number  of  pauses,  the  day’s  work  may  occasion- 
ally be  extended  to  16  hours,  including  the  time  in  which  the  employee 
is  merely  in  readiness.  Telegraph  operators  are  to  be  employed  a 
maximum  of  8 hours  where  the  work  is  uninterrupted,  12  to  14  hours 
where  the  telegraphic  traffic  is  not  so  intense  and  there  are  sufficient 
pauses.  The  men  working  in  the  shunting  yards  are  subject  to  similar 
provisions. 

The  maximum  day’s  work  for  switchmen  is  8 hours  where  there  are 
no  pauses,  but  it  may  be  extended  to  12  hours,  according  to  the  length 
and  frequency  of  the  pauses  and  interruptions  in  the  work.  Where 
there  is  any  single  period  of  rest  of  4 hours,  the  day’s  work  may  be  ex- 
tended to  16  hours.  For  flagmen  and  signalmen  on  lines  on  which 
there  is  only  day  service,  or  at  least  only  limited  night  service,  the 
hours  of  labor  may  attain  14,  and  where  the  traffic  is  slight  and  there 
are  a series  of  pauses,  or  one  or  two  long  ones,  the  time  may  occasion- 
ally be  extended  to  16  hours.  Where  there  is  a complete  night  service 
the  maximum  day  is  13  hours  (except  on  days  of  change  of  service,  when 
it  is  14  hours)  j and  if  the  employee  can  not  find  lodgings  within  reason- 
able distance  of  where  he  works,  the  time  spent  in  coming  to  and  going 
from  his  work  must  be  taken  Into  account  in  fixing  his  hours. 

The  time  schedules  of  the  locomotive  and  train  staff  shall  be  so 
arranged  that  for  no  single  month  the  average  day’s  work  shall  exceed 
11  hours,  and  where  the  conditions  permit  it  the  number  of  hours  may 
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fall  considerably  below  this  maximum.  For  any  single  day  tbe  work 
can  not  exceed  16  hours,  and  it  can  reach  16  only  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  officials  the  work  is  so  light  and  the  pauses  so  considerable 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  overexertion  on  the  part  of  the  loco- 
motive or  train  staff.  After  such  a period  of  work  (from  14  to  16  hours) 
a sufficiently  long  period  of  rest  must  be  granted,  which  shall  be 
arranged  to  take  place  in  the  home  of  the  employee,  and,  when  pos- 
sible, between  the  hours  of  7 p.  m.  and  7 a.  m.  The  period  of  actual 
presence  on  the  locomotive  must  not  exceed  10  hours  per  day,  and  on 
shunting  engines,  where  the  work  is  practically  uninterrupted,  8 hours 
must  constitute  the  maximum  day. 

All  employees  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  railways  are  entitled 
to  one  free  day  per  month,  and  members  of  the  locomotive  and  train 
staff,  who  are  chiefly  employed  away  from  their  homes,  are  entitled  to 
two  free  days  per  month.  The  employees,  even  when  they  are  regu- 
larly employed  on  Sundays,  must  be  given  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  once  every  two  weeks,  or  at  the  very  least  once 
every  three  weeks.  When  this  is  not  allowed  by  the  number  of  free 
days  otherwise  accorded,  permission  must  be  granted  to  the  employee 
and  such  time  must  not  be  deducted  from  his  remaining  free  time. 

The  chief  problem  in  regulating  the  number  of  hours  is  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  constitutes  rest  and  what  work.  The  Prussian 
regulations  define  the  period  of  work,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  time 
elapsing  between  two  periods  of  rest.  A period  of  rest  is  an  unin- 
; terrupted  period,  free  from  work  or  from  the  necessity  of  holding  one- 
self ready  for  work,  which  for  all  the  classes  of  employees  mentioned, 
except  the  locomotive  and  train  staff,  must  be  8 hours  in  length,  and 
for  the  locomotive  and  train  staff  must  be  10  hours  if  they  are  at 
home  and  6 hours  if  they  are  away  from  home.  Thus,  on  an  excursion 
train,  if  the  fireman  has  perfect  liberty  from  10  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m.,  this 
period  of  5 hours  (being  less  that  6 hours)  is  counted  as  part  of  his 
service.  When,  however,  a rest  of  from  6 to  10  hours  at  home  (which 
is  ordinarily  considered  work  and  not  rest)  follows  a period  of  work 
which  has  been  preceded  by  a 10-hour  period  of  rest  at  home,  the  sec- 
ond period  is  also  considered  rest  and  not  work,  and  occasionally,  on 
lines  of  feeble  traffic,  a period  of  rest  at  home  of  only  8 hours  may  be 
considered  as  rest  (and  not  work)  for  the  locomotive  and  train  staff. 
The  period  of  work  is  interpreted  as  including  the  time  of  presence  of 
the  employee  before  the  departure  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
and  not  merely  the  time  spent  upon  the  train.  The  other  men  (those 
not  engaged  in  the  locomotive  or  train  service)  must  not  be  employed 
seven  consecutive  nights  at  night  service.  Free  days  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  such  when  they  follow  an  uninterrupted  jieriod  of  rest 
of  12  hours,  and  including  this  period  amount  to  at  least  24  hours. 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR  OH  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS. 

The  privately  owned  railways  are  by  no  means  important  in  Prussia, 
and  they  are  so  completely  overshadowed  by  the  State  railways  and  so 
subject  to  State  control  and  supervision  that  they  furnish  good 
examples  neither  of  the  advantages  nor  the  defects  of  private  owner- 
ship. It  is  not  without  interest,  however,  to  compare  the  hours  of  labor 
upon  these  railways  with  those  on  the  State  railways — a comparison 
which  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  system.  Of  the  number 
considered,  of  employees  engaged  directly  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
roads,  the  following  are  the  proportions,  grouped  according  to  the  hours 
of  labor  per  day : 


PER  CENT  OE  EMPLOYEES  WORKING  EACH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER 
DAY  ON  STATE  AND  ON  PRIVATELY  OWNED  RAILWAYS,  COMPARED. 


Railways. 

Em- 

ployees 

consid- 

ered. 

Per  cent  of  employees  working  per  day — 

8 hours 
or  less. 

8 to  10 
hours. 

10  to  12 
hours. 

12  to  13 
hours. 

13  to  14  14  to  15 
hours.  | hours. 

15  to  16 
hours. 

16  to  17 
hours. 

17  to  18 
hours. 

State  (a) .... . 

Private 

109,  081 
2,  596 

11.  39 
4.  09 

12.  34 
5.  70 

50.  95 
29. 17 

9.  99 
17.72 

9.  27 
12.  45 

3.  26 
11.  71 

2.  80 
12.  33 

3.34 

3.  49 

a Not  including  the  Mayence  Railway  district. 


It  is  very  evident  that  the  conditions  are  better  upon  the  State  than 
upon  the  private  railways.  On  the  State  roads  23.73  pc  cent  work  10 
hours  or  less,  as  compared  with  only  9.79  per  cent  on  the  private  rail- 
ways; and  71.68  per  cent,  or  practically  three-fourths  of  all  employed, 
work  12  hours  or  less,  as  compared  with  only  38.96  per  cent  on  private 
railways.  On  the  other  hand,  while  only  2.80  per  cent  of  the  State- 
railway employees  worked  over  15  hours,  19.16  per  cent,  or  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  private-railway  employees,  worked  this  excessive  period.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  private  railways  are  not  fairly 
representative,  an  \ that  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  small  lines 
with  feeble  traffic  accounts  for  much  of  the  apparently  excessive  labor. 

The  proposal  is  now  made  to  establish  upon  the  private  railways  in 
Prussia  the  same  rules  in  regard  t j the  hours  of  labor  as  exist  on  the 
State  railways. 

FREE  DAYS. 

The  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  service  of  very  many  of  the 
employees  on  Prussian  railways  during  the  last  five  years  is  also  shown 
in  the  increasing  number  of  free  days  or  periods  of  rest  granted  to  the 
employees.  Statistics  for  the  years  1892  and  1897  have  been  compared, 
88,577  men  being  considered  in  the  former  and  109,081  men  in  the  latter 
year.  The  total  number  per  employee  of  periods  of  rest  remained 
about  the  same,  there  being  an  average  of  3.78  free  periods  of  unin- 
terrupted rest  of  18  hours  per  calendar  month  in  1892  and  3.79  (45.5 
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per  year)  in  1897.  The  number  of  free  periods  granted  to  switchmen, 
flagmen,  telegraph  operators,  shunters,  and  station  employees  increased 
during  this  period,  but  those  of  the  train  and  locomotive  staff  fell  off.  In 
other  words,  while  the  stationary  employees  And  it  easier  to  get  free 
days,  the  running  locomotive  and  train)  staff  find  it  increasingly  difficult. 
Another  fact  which  is  very  patent  is  the  greater  number  of  free  Sun- 
days allowed.  In  1S92  an  average  of  1.32  free  Sundays  were  allowed 
per  month,  of  15.84  per  year,  which  is  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  all  Sun- 
days. In  1897  the  number  of  free  Sundays  had  increased  to  1.71  per 
month,  or  20.52  per  year,  which  represents  almost  40  per  cent  of  all 
Sundays.  The  number  of  free  Sundays  now  forms  45  per  cent  of  all 
free  days,  as  compared  with  35  per  cent  in  1892. 

Another  favorable  symptom  is  the  increasing  length  of  free  periods 
granted.  In  1897  none  of  the  men  received  less  than  one-half  free  day, 
as  compared  with  0.72  per  cent  in  1892 ; in  1897,  0.18  per  cent  received 
one-half  free  day  per  month,  as  compared  with  0.93  per  cent  in  1892;  and 
in  1897, 8.59  per  cent  received  one  free  day  per  month,  as  compared  with 
10.27  per  cent  in  1892.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  employees 
receiving  over  two  free  days  per  month  increased  from  51.90  per  cent 
in  1892  to  50.04  per  cent  in  1897.  The  increase  took  place  for  every 
grade  except  one  (the  train  staff),  and  was  especially  marked  for  flag- 
men, switchmen,  station  employees,  baggage  masters,  and  telegraph 
operators. 

The  following  table  shows  the  differences  in  detail  for  the  two  years 
1892  and  1897 : 


EMPLOYEES  AXD  FREE  PERIODS  RECEIVED  PER  MONTH.  PRUSSIAN  STATE  RAIL- 
WAYS, 1S92  AXD  1897. 


Occupations. 

Year. 

Em- 

ploy- 

ees 

con- 

sid- 

ered. 

Free  periods  (of  at 
least  18  hours)  per 
calendar  month. 

Num- 
ber of 
such 
free 
Sun- 
days 
per  em- 
ployee- 

Per 

Total,  em- 
ployee. 

Num- 

ber 

falling 

on 

Sun- 

days. 

Flagmen 

1892 

20,  311 

43, 806  2.16 

30. 680 

1.51 

1897 

22,  753 

52.  636  2.  31 

39.  808 

1.  75 

Switchmen 

1892 

16,  083 

37.  024  2.  30 

21,  397 

1.  33 

1897 

19.  913 

48,  853  2.  45 

34.  002 

1.  70 

Station  employees 

1892 

9.  319 

23.  217  2.  49 

12. 410 

1.33 

1897 

12,  111 

32.  756  2.  70 

19.  413 

1.  60 

Telegraph  operators 

1892 

2.  419 

7.  784  3.  22 

3.  372 

1.  39 

1897 

2,939 

11.  643  3.  96 

5.  037 

1.71 

Shunters 

1892 

1,812 

5.  434  3.  00 

2.  869 

1.  53 

1897 

2.  878 

8,  990  3. 12 

5.  579 

1.  94 

Baggage  masters 

1892 

1.  315 

3,  387  2.  58 

1.  927 

1.47 

1897 

2.  002 

5, 191  2.  59 

3.  920 

1.  90 

Train  stall 

1892 

21.  686  114.  S63  5.  30 

25. 164 

1. 16 

1897 

25. 677 

122.  964  4.  79 

45.  427 

1.  77 

Locomotive  stall 

1892 

15.  632 

99.  011  6.  33 

19.  427 

1.24 

1897 

20. 778 

130,  629  6.  29 

33.  753 

1.  62 

Total 

1892 

88.  577 

334.  526  3.  78 

117.  246 

1.  32 

- 

1897 

109, 081 

413,662  3.79  186. 939 

1 ! ' 1 

1.71 
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EMPLOYEES  AND  EEEE  PEEIODS  DECEIVED  PEE  MONTH,  PELS  SI  AN  STATE  EAIL- 

AY  AYS,  1892  AND  1897— Concluded. 


Number  of  employees  who  receive  monthly — 


Occupations. 


Year. 


Elagmen 


1892 

1897 


Switchmen 


1892 


Station  employees. 

Telegraph  oper- 
ators   

Shunters 

Baggage  masters.. 

Train  staff 

Locomotive  staff . . 


1897 

1892 

1897 

1892 

1897 

1892 

1897 

1892 

1897 

1892 

1897 

1892 

1897 


Total 


1892 

1897 


Less  than 
one-half 
free  day. 

One -half 
free  day. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 

ber. 

Per 

cent. 

97 

0.48 

170 

51 

158 

40 

312 

109 

67 

0.84 
.22 
.98 
.20 
3.  35 
.90 

2.  77 

45 

.28 

285 

3.  06 

84 

3.47 

41 

2.  26 

41 

2.26 

32 

2.  43 

11 

.84 

53 

.24 

9 

.04 

1 

.01 

87 

.56 

638 

.72 

855 

200 

.96 

.18 

One  free 
day. 

One  and 
one-half 
free  days. 

Two  free 
days. 

More  than 
two  free 
days. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

her. 

cent. 

3,  239 

15.  95 

1,  833 

9.  02 

10,  624 

52.30 

4,  348 

21.41 

2,  581 

11.  34 

3,  388 

14.89 

9,  387 

41.  26 

7,346 

32.  29 

2,  325 

14.46 

1,  220 

7.58 

7,  530 

46.  82 

4,  805 

29.  88 

2, 181 

10.  94 

2,  526 

12.  67 

8,  044 

40.  33 

7,  152 

35.  88 

1,836 

19.  70 

873 

9.  37 

3,  292 

35.32 

2,  721 

29  20 

1,720 

14.  20 

1,996 

16.  48 

4,  021 

33.  20 

4,265 

35.22 

397 

16.41 

203 

8.  39 

642 

26.  54 

1,026 

1 

42.  42 

266 

9.  05 

391 

13.31 

766 

26.  06 

1,  516 

51.58 

247 

13.  63 

114 

6.  29 

574 

31.  68 

795 

43.  88 

261 

9.  07 

359 

12.47 

918 

32.  94 

1,  310 

45.  52 1 

271 

20.  61 

106 

8.06 

461 

35.  06 

434 

23.  00 

218 

10.  89 

187 

9.  34 

794 

39.  66 

803 

40. 11 

487 

2.  25 

873 

4.  02 

2,712 

12.  51 

17,  552 

80.94 

1,  519 

5.92 

1,  547 

6.  02 

3,215 

12.  52 

19,  396 

75.54 

292 

1.87 

310 

1.98 

595 

3.80  14,347  91.73 

619 

2.  98 

366 

1.76 

449 

2. 1619,  344 

93.10 

9,  094 

10.  27 

5,  532 

6.  25  26,  430 

29.  84  46,  028 

51.96 

9,  365 

8.  59 

10,  760 

9.  87  27,  624 

1 

25.  32  61, 132 

56.04 

As  in  tlie  number  of  boars  worked,  so  in  tbe  number  of  free  days 
granted,  tbe  private  railways  make  a poorer  showing  than  do  tbe  State. 
Tbe  State  railways  granted  per  employee  on  an  average  3.79  free  days 
X>er  month,  or  45.5  per  year,  tbe  private  railways  only  3.05  per  month, 
or  36.0  per  year.  Tbe  number  of  free  Sundays  was  1.71  per  month,  or 
20.5  per  year,  on  tbe  State  railways,  as  against  1.12  per  month,  or  13.4 
per  year,  on  tbe  private  railways,  tbe  percentage  of  free  Sundays  of  tbe 
total  number  of  Sundays  being  40  per  cent  for  tbe  State  and  only  26 
per  cent  for  tbe  private  railways.  While  all  employees  of  State  rail- 
ways were  granted  free  days,  10.49  percent  of  tbe  employees  on  private 
railways  were  granted  no  free  days  at  all,  and  while  50.04  per  cent  of 
tbe  State  employees  bad  over  two  free  days  per  month,  only  44.18  per 
cent  of  tbe  employees  of  private  railways  enjoyed  this  advantage. 


WAGES. 

Prussian  statistics  are  not  well  adapted  to  tbe  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing comprehensive  and  accurate  statistics  of  tbe  wages  of  employees 
upon  tbe  State  railways.  There  are  no  statistics  giving  tbe  number 
of  employees  in  tbe  various  Avage  classes,  and  it  is  only  from  1895-96 
that  tbe  annual  reports  furnish  statements  of  average  wages.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  obtain  a general  idea  of  average  Avages  for  tbe 
period  of  1888  to  1894  from  tbe  returns  of  the  sick  funds.  Tbe  statis- 
tics that  we  do  possess  show  a very  considerable  increase  in  tbe  average 
yearly  wages  paid  during  tbe  last  decade,  as  shown  by  tbe  following 
table. 
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AVERAGE  YEARLY  WAGES  EOR  WORKSHOP  EMPLOYEES  AND  TRACK  MEN,  PRUS- 
SIAN STATE  RAILWAYS,  1888  TO  1897. 


— 

Year. 

Workshop 

employees. 

Track  men. 

$201. 94 
206.  82 
215.53 
224.  27 
226. 17 

245.  64 

246.  57 
252. 14 
256.  42 

$145.  49 
150. 25 
160. 41 
165. 46 
166.  91 
174.  55 
V4. 88 
180.88 
182. 31 

With,  tlie  exception  of  these  two  classes,  workshop  employees  and 
track  men,  the  gross  sum  of  273,660,000  marks  ($65,131,080)  was 
expended  during  1896-97  on  all  the  Prussian  State  railway  employees. 
This  amounted  to  1,339  marks  ($318.68)  per  head,  9,925  marks  per 
kilometer  of  line  ($3,801.53  per  mile),  803  marks  per  1,000  locomotive 
kilometers  (30.8  cents  per  locomotive  mile),  26  marks  per  axle  kilo- 
meter ($9.96  x>er  axle  mile),  and  to  26.7  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  traffic.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  1897-98  were  about  10 
per  cent  greater,  and  a still  further  increase  was  provided  for  in  the 
budget  of  1898-99,  the  annual  average  wages  of  employees  anticipated 
for  1898-99  being  1,408  marks  ($335.10)  as  compared  with  1,339  marks 
($318.68)  in  1896-97,  and  1,330  marks  ($316.54)  in  1895-96.  These  aver- 
ages, however,  are  too  inclusive  and  general  to  give  a definite  idea  of 
the  real  state  of  wages. 

The  increase  in  wages  is  indicated  in  a very  general  way  by  the 
increase  of  the  scale  of  wages  between  1888-89  and  1897-98.  The 
statistics  give  the  lowest,  the  highest,  and  the  average  wage,  but  the 
average  wage  considered  is  not  the  true  average  of  all  wages  paid  in 
that  class,  but  merely  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  wage,  and  is  therefore  useless  and  may  be  discarded.  The 
comparative  valuelessness  of  such  wage  statistics  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  decline  while  the  minimum 
and  maximum  wage  may  both  increase.  While  it  is,  therefore,  evident 
from  other  sources  that  the  wages  have  quite  considerably  increased 
on  the  Prussian  State  railways,  the  following  figures  are  shown  less  in 
support  of  the  statement  than  as  showing  the  higher  wages  which 
may  be  now  attained  than  under  the  old  regime  and  the  rising  of  the 
minimum  wage  offered  to  the  younger  and  less  efficient  workers.  The 
general  tendency  may  be  traced  in  over  forty  classes  of  employment, 
but  only  three  or  four  will  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  workshop  foremen  commence  now  as  in  1888-89  with  2,100 
marks  ($499.80)  per  year,  but  the  maximum  wages  that  they  may 
obtain  have  been  raised  from  3,200  marks  ($761.60)  in  1888-89  to  3,6u0 
marks  ($856.80)  in  1890-91,  and  to  4,200  marks  ($999.60)  in  1897-98. 
The  station  masters  of  the  first  class  now  begin  with  2,400  marks 
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($571.20)  instead  of  2,100  marks  ($499.80),  and  inay  attain  to  4,200 
marks  ($999.60),  instead  of  3,200  marks  ($761.60)5  tliose  of  the  second 
class  still  begin  with  1,800  marks  ($428.40),  but  now  reach  3,000  marks 
($714),  instead  of  2,100  marks  ($499.80).  The  locomotive  engineers 
begin  now  as  before  with  1,200  marks  ($285.60),  but  may  attain  to 
2,200  marks  ($523.60),  instead  of  1,800  marks  ($428.40).  The  initial 
wages  of  the  firemen  have  increased  from  900  to  1,000  marks  ($214.20 
to  $238),  their  maximum  wages  from  1,200  to  1,500  marks  ($285.60  to 
$357)5  conductors  who  had  a minimum  wage  of  780  and  690  marks 
($185.64  and  $164.22),  respectively,  now  commence  with  800  marks 
($190.40),  while  the  highest  salary  they  may  obtain  has  been  increased 
from  990  to  1,200  marks  ($235.62  to  $285.60)5  and  the  wages  of  the 
night  watchmen  which  formerly  were  uniformly  600  marks  ($142.80), 
range  since  1890  between  700  and  900  marks  ($166.60  and  $214.20). 

The  increase  in  wages  and  salaries  took  place  largely  in  the  years 
1890-91  and  1897-98.  In  connection  with  the  increase  in  the  former 
year,  the  administration  adopted  the  plan  of  granting  “Stellenzu- 
lagen,”  which  are  supplementary  payments  to  the  employees  in  places 
wrhere  the  work  is  peculiarly  difficult  or  responsible.  These  “Stellen- 
zulagen”  are  of  growing  importance,  the  budget  of  1898-99  calling  for 
an  extra  credit  of  2,500,000  marks  ($595,000)  for  this  item  alone.  The 
wages  are  also  supplemented  by  so-called  aOrtszulagen,’7  which  are 
granted  in  consideration  of  the  greater  cost  of  living  in  and  near  the 
larger  cities  and  towns. 

The  Prussian  railways  publish  the  average  daily  wages  for  a number 
of  classes  of  employees  in  the  intermediate  and  lower  ranks  of  the  serv- 
ice. These  statistics  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a certain  gronj)  of  employees  by  the  total  number  of  single 
days  of  work  obtained  from  the  group,  overtime  being  converted  into 
days  of  work.  These  statistics,  which  take  into  account  neither  the  con- 
tributions of  the  employees  to  the  pension  funds  nor  the  payments  by 
the  funds  to  the  employees,  show  the  average  scale  of  wages  to  be 
comparatively  low  in  Prussia.  In  1896-97  the  pay  for  63,799,517  days 
of  work  amounted  to  153,694,077  marks  ($36,579,190.33),  which  equals 
2.41  marks  (57.3  cents)  per  day.  These  wages  differ,  however,  very 
greatly  in  the  various  departments,  varying  with  the  amount  of  skill 
and  intelligence  required  for  the  work.  The  highest  wages  are  received 
by  the  technical  clerks,  whose  wages  average  5.78  marks  ($1.38)  per 
day;  the  assistant  draftsmen  receive  4.13  marks  ($0.98).  The  wages 
range  highest  in  the  workshops  and  lowest  for  the  purely  clerical  work. 
Thus,  the  wages  of  the  workshop  foremen  average  4.13  marks  ($0.98)  per 
day,  that  of  the  workshop  employees  3.15  marks  ($0.75)  by  the  time 
and  4.03  marks  ($0.96)  by  the  piece,  that  of  the  workshop  mechanics 
(with  regular  apprenticeship)  2.61  marks  ($0.62)  by  the  time  and  3.57 
marks  ($0.85)  by  the  piece,  while  other  workshop  mechanics  receive  2.44 
marks  ($0.58)  by  the  time  and  3.32  marks  ($0.79)  by  the  piece.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  much  better  the  piecework  is  paid  for  than  work 
by  the  time. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Candidates  seeking  employment  either  as  track  men,  station  hands, 
in  the  workshop  or  gas  works,  or  in  the  telegraphic  or  administrative 
departments  of  the  Prussian  State  railways,  must  have  certain  definite 
qualifications.  They  must  be  healthy,  sound  in  body,  with  good  sight 
and  hearing,  with  a certain  amount  of  schooling,  and  of  good  character. 
Such  candidates  must  show  that  they  have  sufficient  cause  for  leaving 
their  former  employment,  and  that  they  have  performed  all  the  obliga- 
tions connected  with  it,  and  they  must  also  show  that  they  have  been 
“respectable,”  and  that  they  have  not  been  “connected  with  any 
revolutionary  associations  or  movements.”  (a)  The  physical  condition 
of  the  applicant  is  frequently  passed  upon  by  a railway  physician. 

The  workman  must  perform  all  assigned  tasks  in  a thorough  manner, 
even  when  the  work  is  not  that  for  which  he  was  engaged.  He  must 
not,  without  special  permission,  perform  any  other  work  during  the 
day,  and  may  not  leave  the  room  until  the  day  is  done.  He  must  give 
a receipt  for  overalls,  tools,  implements,  materials,  etc.,  furnished  by 
the  administration,  and  must  return  them,  whether  useful  or  not. 
Enforced  absence,  due  to  sickness,  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
superior  officials  as  soon  as  possible,  and  permission  must  be  obtained 
for  any  leave  of  absence.  He  must  work  beyond  the  prescribed  period, 
and  at  unusual  hours,  if  necessary.  He  is  responsible  to  the  adminis- 
tration for  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  tools  or  other  articles  in  his  care  or 
possession. 

All  workmen  are  compelled  to  join  the  sick,  relief,  and  pension  funds 
established  by  the  administration,  to  obey  the  provisions  of  the  funds, 
and  to  consent  to  the  deductions  from  their  wages  for  this  purpose. 
When  there  is  no  provision  as  to  the  termination  of  the  labor  contract 
it  may  be  terminated  during  the  first  four  weeks  at  any  time,  and  sub- 
sequently after  a fortnight’s  notice.  If  any  notice  is  agreed  upon  it 
must  be  the  same  from  both  parties. 

An  engaged  workman  may  be  discharged  without  notice,  and  imme- 
diately, if  his  recommendations  or  testimonials  have  been  forged,  if  he  is 
proven  guilty  of  peculation  or  embezzlement  or  of  leading  an  immoral 
life,  if  after  warning  he  is  careless  with  fire,  if  he  leaves  his  work,  if  he 
grossly  insults  or  strikes  his  superiors  or  members  of  their  families,  or 
if  he  willfully  destroys  the  property  of  the  administration  or  of  a fel- 
low-workman ; but  such  a dismissal  must  take  place  within  a week  after 
the  superior  has  been  notified  of  the  occurrence. 

a This  provision  in  Art.  1 of  the  Gemeinsame  Bestimmungen  flir  die  Arbeiter 
aller  Dienstzweige  der  Preussischen  Staatseisenbalmverwaltung,  Ausgabe  1898,  is 
evidently  directed  against  the  Social  Democracy  and  other  less  important  revolution- 
ary parties.  A similar  provision  (Art.  2)  forbids  accepted  workmen  from  taking 
part  in  such  organizations,  and  a section  in  Art.  3 seems  to  aim  at  the  same  party. 
An  energetic,  radical  trade  union,  such  as  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants  in  England,  would  probably  fall  under  this  category. 
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One  of  tlie  more  important  qualifications  demanded  of  workmen  and 
superior  employees  alike  is  sobriety.  The  Prussian  railway  adminis- 
tration makes  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  its 
employees,  but  is  particularly  careful  to  prevent  drunkenness,  both 
during  the  term  of  service  and  during  the  period  of  rest  and  pauses 
that  intervene.  The  privilege  is  given  to  the  train  staff  and  to  the 
station  employees  to  warm  coffee  and  prepare  food,  and  quarters  for 
the  workmen  during  the  pauses  in  their  work  are  provided  in  various 
parts  of  the  stations.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  is  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  undue  use  of  alcohol,  and  to  reduce  the  temptation 
to  drink  immoderately.  Especially  in  saloons  which  are  near  the  sta- 
tion, but  far  removed  from  the  city,  and  which  are  dependent  largely 
on  the  trade  of  the  railway  employees,  is  it  necessary  to  limit  abuses,  s 
Such  saloons,  as  well  as  the  station  quarters  themselves,  are  subject  to 
unexpected  visits,  and  in  case  of  misuse  of  the  privilege  granted  to 
them, legal  proceedings  ( KonzessionsentziehungsverfaJiren ) are  instituted 
and  the  license  is  withdrawn.  A special  abuse  against  which  the 
administration  aims  is  the  selling  of  liquors  on  credit  to  railway 
employees. 

SAXONY. 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  RAILWAY-  STAFF. 

During  the  year  1897  there  were  12,817  Beamten  employed  on  Saxon 
railways.  Of  these  578,  or  4.51  per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  general 
administration ; 2,360,  or  18.41  per  cent,  in  the  maintenance-of-way 
(Bahnunter halt ung)  department;  9,527,  or  74.33  per  cent,  in  the  traffic 
( Transportverwaltung ) department  ; 302,  or  2.36  per  cent,  in  the  work- 
shops, while  the  remaining  50,  or  0.39  per  cent,  were  employed  in  mis- 
cellaneous work  belonging  to  the  general  direction  of  the  railways. 
The  number  of  men  employed  has  increased  quite  steadily  with  the 
increase  in  the  length  of  line  and  the  growth  of  traffic,  but  with  the 
years  there  has  been  a gradual  shifting  from  one  department  to  another, 
or  rather  a relatively  more  rapid  growth  in  one  branch  of  the  traffic 
than  in  others.  Thus,  during  the  last  12  years  the  traffic  department 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  maintenance-of-way  department. 
In  1885,  23.82  per  cent  were  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  as 
compared  with  18.41  per  cent  in  1897,  while  the  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  the  traffic  department  increased  from  70.21  to  74.33  per 
cent  during  the  same  period.  The  traffic  department  is  divided  in 
Saxony  into  the  station,  the  telegraphic,  and  the  locomotive  and  train 
service,  40.58  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  being  devoted  to  the  first, 
0.37  per  cent  to  the  second,  and  33.38  per  cent  to  the  third  branch  of 
the  department. 

If  we  trace  the  growth  in  the  number  of  men  employed  during  the 
last  two  decades,  we  find  a better  and  more  complete  utilization  of  the 
labor  force  to-day  than  prevailed  10  or  20  years  ago.  While  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  each  department  of  the  service  has  increased, 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  has  increased  to  a still  greater 
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extent.  This  does  not  signify  that  the  individual  employees  have 
longer  hours  or  that  they  are  harder  worked,  but  simply  that  with 
the  increase  of  the  traffic  and  with  the  mechanical  improvements 
that  have  rendered  this  increase  possible,  a smaller  number  of  men 
can  perform  The  work  that  formerly  required  a larger  force.  Thus, 
in  1877  there  were  10  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  for 
every  9.1  miles  of  track ; while  in  1897  an  average  of  14.4  miles  of  track 
(including  double  track,  sidings,  etc.)  was  maintained  by  10  men.  In 
1877  there  was  for  each  person  employed  on  the  locomotives  a daily 
run  (including  shunting  work)  of  about  33.4  miles,  while  in  1897  there 
was  a daily  run  of  40  miles  for  locomotives  employed.  The  number  of 
employees  per  any  given  amount  of  locomotive  work  is  much  more 
constant,  however,  than  the  number  employed  on  the  trains  per  car 
mile  or  unit  of  work  done,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  freight 
trains  we  find  in  Saxony,  as  elsewhere,  a very  great  economy  of  the 
labor  force  used.  In  1877  there  were  584  axle  miles  for  every  day’s  work 
of  the  men  employed  on  the  trains  (conductors,  brakemen,  etc.,  but  not 
including  locomotive  staff).  In  1897  the  number  of  axle  miles  run  daily 
had  increased  to  792  per  person.  The  number  of  station  employees  has 
increased  in  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  railway  mileage,  but 
the  number  employed  per  station  has  decreased  despite  the  increase  in 
the  traffic. 

The  table  following  gives  the  average  miles  of  track  maintained,  loco- 
motive miles,  axle  miles,  and  miles  of  railway  per  employee  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way,  locomotive,  train,  and  station  services,  respectively,  for 
each  vear  from  1877  to  1897.  The  table  shows  the  economy  effected  in 
the  disposition  and  utilization  of  the  railway  employees  during  this 
period. 

MILES  PER  EMPLOYEE  IX  MAIXTEXAXCE  OF  WAY,  LOCOMOTIVE,  TRAIX,  AXD 
STATIOX  SERVICES,  SAXOX  RAILWAYS,  1377  TO  1897. 


Year. 

Yer 

In  tlie  main- 
tenance of 
way  (miles 
of  railway.) 

trly  average  per  employe 
“»«>•  miles) 

e — 

In  tlie  sta- 
tion service 
(miles  of 
railway) . 

1877 

0.  911 

12,  051 

210,  447 

1.056 

1878 

.940 

11.  937 

204,  018 

.994 

1879 

1.010 

12, 017 

203, 022 

.994 

1880 

1.061 

12.  325 

218, 434 

.932 

1881 

1. 103 

12,  582 

222. 428 

.932 

1882 

1. 136 

12  699 

234  805 

932 

1883 

1.191 

12,  851 

234, 567 

.870 

1884 

1.204 

12,  708 

236, 059 

.870 

1885 

1.225 

13, 158 

243,  221 

.870 

1886 

1.242 

13, 107 

243,  638 

.932 

1387 

1.281 

13.  775 

255, 028 

.870 

1888 

1.311 

13,  839 

257,  249 

.870 

1889 

1.332 

14,  759 

273, 496 

.870 

1390 

1.411 

14,  578 

267,  299 

.870 

1891 

1.419 

15, 286 

264,451 

.870 

1892 

1.395 

13.  968 

250, 196 

.994 

1893 

1.  422 

14,426 

260,  622 

1.056 

1894 

1.411 

13,  896 

245,  504 

1.118 

1895 

1.433 

14,  295 

254,  569 

1.056 

1396 

1.420 

13, 777 

271, 170 

1. 118 

1897 

1.438 

14, 431 

285,  421 

1.056 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  per  day  on  Saxon  railways  are  as  a rule  rather 
long*.  Of  a total  of  36,713  men,  including  both  Beamten  and  workmen 
( Arbeiter ),  13,308,  or  over  36  per  cent,  work  over  12  hours  ; 8,209,  or  over 
22  per  cent,  work  over  13  hours;  5,773,  or  16  per  cent,  work  over  14 
hours;  and  4,255,  or  over  11  per  cent,  work  over  15  hours.  Usually  the 
amount  of  time  worked  differs  not  with  the  kind  of  employment,  being 
smallest  where  the  workmen  are  grouped  together,  and  greatest  where 
the  work  is  easiest  or  where  there  are  long  intermissions.  In  this 
respect  the  men  employed  in  the  workshops  and  the  offices  are  favor- 
ably situated.  Of  3,976  workshop  employees,  3,889,  or  over  97  per 
cent,  work  10  hours  or  less,  and  only  16,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1 per 
cent,  work  over  12  hours.  The  men  employed  in  the  offices  are  even 
more  fortunate  in  point  of  time.  Of  1,915  so  employed,  1,400,  or  73  per 
cent,  are  occupied  8 hours  or  less;  1,805,  or  94  per  cent,  10  hours  or  less; 
while  only  10  men,  or  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  are  employed  more  than 
12  hours.  The  station  hands  work  much  longer  hours.  Of  these,  less 
than  6 per  cent  work  10  hours  or  less;  1,484,  or  37  per  cent,  work  over 
12  hours;  866,  or  21  per  cent,  work  over  13  hours;  527,  or  13  per  cent, 
work  over  14  hours;  and  401,  or  10  per  cent,  work  over  15  hours.  But 
the  most  disadvantageously  situated  in  this  regard  are  the  men 
employed  in  the  surveillance  of  the  track  and  in  the  train  and  locomo- 
tive service.  Of  the  2,220  track  men  employed  in  the  surveillance  of 
the  road,  only  2 per  cent  work  10  hours  or  less,  while  1,323,  or  almost 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  are  employed  over  15  hours.  In  the 
locomotive  service  two-tliirds  of  the  men  are  employed  over  12  hours, 
one-half  of  them  over  13  hours,  two  fifths  over  14  hours,  while  almost 
three-tenths  are  employed  over  15  hours  per  day. 

These  figures,  which  are  for  the  month  of  June,  1897,  are  inclusive 
of  pauses,  which  for  the  locomotive  and  train  service  sometimes  included 
intermissions  which  may  be  4 hours,  or  even  more,  in  length,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  locomotive  staff  may  occasionally  amount  to  10  hours 
a day.  The  very  long  hours  are,  moreover,  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
regular  day’s  service  of  any  group  of  men. 

If,  for  example,  there  are  14  men  employed  at  a police  station  who 
work  10  hours  a day  except  on  2 days,  when  they  work  12  hours,  five- 
sevenths  of  the  14,  or  10  men,  are  counted  as  working  10  hours,  and  two- 
sevenths,  or  4 men,  as  working  13  hours,  although  no  one  of  the  14  men 
works  13  hours  continuously.  The  long  hours  are  partly  to  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way  and  partly  to  the  pauses,  which  might  be  deducted  in 
order  to  get  the  actual  amount  of  real  work.  The  statistics  given  also 
include  the  midday  meal  when  less  than  an  hour  is  granted  for  that 
purpose.  When  more  than  an  hour  is  allowed,  the  time  is  deducted 
from  the  length  of  the  working  day.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  excessively  long  hours  usually  take  place  on  lines  of  feeble  traffic, 
where  relief  is  difficult  and  the  work  comparatively  easy,  so  that  the 
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overwork  is  not  so  excessive  or  so  wearing  as  might  appear  from  the 
statistics.  The  following  table,  showing  employees  and  hours  of  labor 
per  day,  has  been  taken  from  the  latest  available  report  (1S97)  on 
Saxon  railways : 

EMPLOYEES  A.XD  HOLES  OF  LABOE  PEE  DAY  OX  SAXOX  E AIL  WAYS,  1897. 


Occupations. 

Em- 

ployees 

Employees  whose  hours  of  labor  per  day  were — 

8or  less. 

8 to  10. 

10  to  12. 

12  to  13. 

13  to  14. 

14  to  15. 

Over  15. 

Track  men 

2,  220 

28 

20 

348 

101 

124 

276 

1,323 

Switchmen 

3,  320 

81 

127 

1,  610 

499 

411 

262 

330 

Conductors 

326 

16 

51 

150 

46 

29 

10 

24 

Outside  station  employees 

1,863 

73 

391 

658 

255 

255 

112 

119 

Freight-forwarding  employees 

2,  839 

22 

1,175 

1,  086 

290 

148 

51 

67 

Station  hands 

4,  074 

16 

215 

2,359 

618 

339 

126 

401 

Freight- station  workmen 

1,765 

10 

97 

649 

495 

313 

125 

76 

Train  staff 

4,039 

150 

671 

1,  052 

455 

509 

252 

950 

Car  examiners 

201 

1 

12 

127 

21 

6 

9 

25 

Locomotive  staff 

2, 129 

161 

188 

362 

368 

203 

224 

623 

Machine  hands  in  stations 

990 

47 

146 

701 

25 

32 

7 

32 

Office  hands 

1,  915 

1,  400 

405 

100 

8 

2 

Workshop  and  store  hands 

346 

3 

259 

44 

8 

9 

23 

Workshop  employees 

3,  976 

3,  889 

71 

16 

Workmen  in  maintenance  of  track 

and  telegraph 

6,710 

3 

357 

4,074 

1,  894 

56 

41 

285 

Total 

36,  713 

2,011 

8,  003 

13, 391 

5,  099 

2,  436 

1,  518 

4,  255 

OVERTIME,  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE,  SICKNESS,  FREE  DAY’S,  ETC. 

Asa  rule  workmen  and  assistants  working  overtime  at  their  regular 
employment  are  not  paid  extra  for  the  time  so  worked.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they  work  for  a few  hours 
only  and  are  often  not  obliged  to  work  at  all,  but  merely  hold  them- 
selves ready  for  work,  they  still  receive  their  full  pay  without  deduction. 
Another  reason  assigned  is  that  they  receive  wages  for  the  days  that 
are  granted  to  them  free.  An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  case 
of  the  track  men  ( Strecltenarbeiter ),  who  receive  pay  for  overtime.  The 
track  men  work  in  summer,  from  March  to  October,  inclusive,  12  hours 
per  day-— from  6 a.  m.  to  G p.  m. — with  half  an  hour  each  for  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  meals  and  an  hour  for  the  noonday  meal.  In  winter 
the  work  is  10  hours  in  length,  from  7 a.  m.  to  5 p.  in.,  with  pauses 
which  are  considerably  diminished  during  the  very  short  days  from 
December  1 to  January  15.  For  every  hour  above  the  ordinary  work- 
ing day  the  track  men  receive  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  a 
day’s  wage  (including  the  basic  and  supplementary  wages)  tier  hour 
of  overtime  worked.  In  reckoning  overtime  fractions  of  an  hour  are 
not  considered.  Anything  less  than  30  minutes  is  disregarded  and  30 
minutes  or  more  are  counted  as  a full  hour. 

The  office  and  station  assistants  receive  full  wages  during  the  first 
few  days  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  or  leave  of  absence  for  the 
performance  of  military  duty,  and  this  is  true  of  a number  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  week.  If  a sick  allowance  is  made  during  these 
days  from  the  sick  fund  its  amount  is  deducted  from  the  wage.  In 
cases  of  accident  or  sickness  the  employee  is  counted  as  having  worked 
the  full  day  if  he  has  been  present  during  part  of  the  time,  and  he  is 
also  counted  present  on  the  days  when  he  is  called  out  for  military 
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Inspection  if  he  has  worked  one-half  of  the  day.  This  is  also  the  case 
where  the  employee  is  called  upon  to  take  an  examination  for  any 
branch  of  the  service,  but  the  general  rule,  with  these  exceptions,  is 
to  pay  wages  only  when  the  employee  has  actually  worked.  When  the 
employee,  however,  has  rendered  a quarter  of  a year’s  faultless  service 
he  may  be  granted  three  days  without  any  deduction  from  his  wages. 
Whether  or  not  such  free  days  shall  be  granted,  and,  if  so,  at  what 
time,  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  of  time  and 
place;  but,  so  far  as  possible,  general  rules  are  worked  out  so  as  to 
allow  the  men  to  know  beforehand  when  and  how  long  they  will  be 
free.  Free  days  are  also  granted  to  the  pieceworkers  among  the 
machine  hands,  on  a basis  which  represents,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
daily  earnings  of  this  class. 

I The  principle  underlying  the  payment  of  workmen  on  Saxon  rail- 
ways is  that  wages  should  increase  with  the  length  of  the  service  and 
also  with  the  cost  of  living  at  the  place  or  station  in  which  the  work- 
man is  employed.  The  system  starts  with  an  initial  or  basic  wage 
( Grundlohn ),  which  is  paid  to  the  workmen  during  the  first  year  of  their 
service.  All  the  stations  in  the  Kingdom  are  divided  into  six  groups, 
lettered  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  F,  respectively.  Group  A includes  the 
small  stations  in  the  country,  where  living  Is  quite  cheap;  Group  B 
includes  larger  or  dearer  places;  Group  0,  still  larger;  and  so  on,  suc- 
cessively, until  we  come  to  Group  F,  which  includes  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The  basic  wage  is  larger  in  B than  in  A,  larger 
in  C than  in  B,  and  so  on  until  F,  the  wage  increasing  usually  10  pfen- 
nigs (2.4  cents)  per  day,  or  50  pfennigs  (11.9  cents)  per  week,  with 
each  new  group.  If  the  basic  wage  is  2 marks  (47.0  cents)  in  A,  it 
will  thus  be  2.10  marks  (50  cents)  in  B and  2.50  marks  (59.5  cents)  in 
F.  This  basic  wage  also  augments  in  a regular  arithmetical  progression 
with  the  time  of.  service,  there  being  a regular  increase  every  two  or 
three,  and  even  every  five  years,  along  the  whole  line  of  10  or  20 
pfennigs  (2.4  or  4.8  cents)  a day,  or  50  pfennigs  (11.9  cents)  per  week. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  wages  of  ordinary  day  laborers  on 
Saxon  railways,  illustrates  the  principle®of  progression : 

WAGES  PEE  DAY  OF  ORDINARY  LABORERS  ON  SAXON  RAILWAYS. 


Group. 


Year  of  service. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

Marks. 

Cts. 

Marks, 

Cta. 

Marks. 

Cts. 

Marks. 

Cts. 

Marks. 

Cts. 

Marks. 

Cts. 

1st 

1.  80 

43 

1.90 

45 

2.00 

48 

2. 10 

50 

2.  20 

52 

2.  30 

55 

2d  and  3d  . . .... 

1.90 

45 

2.  00 

48 

2. 10 

50 

2.  20 

52 

2.  30 

55 

2.40 

57 

4th  and  5th 

2.  00 

48 

2.  10 

50 

2.  20 

52 

2.  30 

55 

2.  40 

57 

2.  50 

60 

6th  and  7th 

2. 10 

50 

2.  20 

52 

2.30 

55 

2.  40 

57 

2.  50 

60 

2.60 

62 

8th,  9th,  and  10th. . . 

2.  20 

52 

2.  30 

55 

2.40 

57 

2.50 

60 

2.  60 

62 

2.  70 

64 

After  the  11th 

2.30 

55 

2.40 

57 

2.  50 

60 

2.  60 

62 

2.  70 

64 

2.  80 

67 

After  the  21st 

2.40 

57 

2.  50 

60 

2.  60 

62 

2.70 

64 

2.  80 

67 

2.  90 

69 

After  the  26th 

2.50 

60 

2.  60 

62 

2.  70 

64 

2.  80 

67 

2.90 

69 

3.  00 

71 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a classified  wage  list  for  Saxon 
railways.  Statistics  on  this  subject  have  not  been  published,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  can  be  obtained. 
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To  take  an  example  from  the  budget  for  tlie  coming  year  (1898-99): 
The  921  locomotive  engineers  employed  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
receiving  1,860,  2,010,  2,220,  2,400,  2,580,  and  2,760  marks  ($142.68, 
$485.52,  $528.36,  $571.20,  $614.04,  and  $656.88)  per  year,  respectively,  but 
the  budget  does  not  state  bow  many  are  in  receipt  of  each  salary. 
The  wages  increase  ISO  marks  ($42.84)  for  each  advance,  and  these 
advances  are  made  once  in  two  years.  For  most  of  the  better  positions 
the  salaries  are  advanced  every  three  or  every  four  years.  But  even 
the  fixed  salary  given  in  the  budget  does  not  represent  the  true 
wage,  as  there  are  a number  of  minor  sources  of  income. 

Those  living  in  a foreign  country  (Austria)  receive  a “foreign  sup- 
plementary wage”  (. Auslandszulage ).  The  locomotive  employees  also 
receive  a distance  premium  of  0.7  pfennig  per  kilometer  (0.27  cent  per 
mile)  in  lieu  of  the  former  coal  and  oil  premiums,  and  this  averages 
about  380  marks  ($90.44)  per  year — a large  addition  to  their  wages. 

In  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  materials,  the  general  scale  of 
wages  may  be  obtained  from  the  official  reports  to  the  budgets,  and 
an  average  of  the  general  daily  wage  may  also  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  amount  paid  in  each  department  by  the  number  of  days 
worked.  The  following  is  the  result  obtained  by  the  latter  process,  on 
the  basis  of  1 mark  as  24  cents : 

The  average  daily  wage  of  the  workmen  on  Saxon  railways  ranges 
from  about  60  to  70  cents,  except  for  those  employed  in  the  workshops, 
where  the  average  pay  is  almost  $1  per  day.  If  all  the  days  of  work 
performed  in  each  department  are  considered,  we  find  the  average  wage 
for  a day’s  work  amounting  to  56.2  cents  for  the  repair  of  the  roadbed, 
60  cents  for  freight  transportation  and  for  supervision  of  the  track, 
61.4  cents  for  the  train  service  (conductors,  brakemen,  etc.)  as  well  as 
for  the  general  station  service,  66.7  cents  per  day  for  the  locomotive 
service  (enginemen,  firemen,  etc.),  and  69.6  cents  for  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  general  administration.  As  elsewhere,  the  wages  are 
the  highest  in  the  workshops,  the  average  amount  paid  for  a day’s 
work  amounting  in  1897  to  96  cents.  Of  the  men  so  employed  about 
three-fourths  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  it  is  these  men  who  receive 
the  highest  wages,  receiving  on  an  average  105.6  cents  per  day  in  lieu 
of  66.7  cents  received  by  the  workshop  employees  who  are  paid  by  the 
day. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

Before  entering  upon  his  duty  each  Beamier  must  swear  obedience 
to  the  King  and  to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  particular  provisions 
applying  to  his  position.  He  is  held  strictly  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct, but  must  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior,  even  when  they  are  in 
apparent  conflict  with  the  rules.  He  must  be  moral  and,  above  all, 
temperate,  punctual,  and  polite,  and  may  accept  presents  only  with 
the  consent  of  his  superiors.  An  unexcused  absence  from  duty  is  pun- 
ished by  loss  of  income  and  also  by  further  penalties,  and  no  Beamier 
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may  live  in  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  he  works,  nor  change 
his  place  of  residence  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  supe- 
riors. 14or  can  any  Beamter  in  active  service  accept  any  secondary 
position  or  occupation  or  conduct  any  business  with  which  a remunera- 
tion is  directly  or  indirectly  connected;  neither  can  his  wife  nor  any 
other  person  in  his  household  conduct  a business  for  which  special 
license  or  permission  is  necessary  without  the  consent  of  his  superiors, 
and  this  consent  may  be  subsequently  withdrawn. 

Where  a Beamier  neglects  his  duties  or  acts,  either  in  or  out  of 
service,  in  a manner  unworthy  of  his  position,  he  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment. There  are  three  forms  of  penalty — reprimands,  fines,  and  dis- 
missal from  service;  but  a reprimand  may  be  combined  with  a fine. 
The  penalty  depends  upon  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  but  the  employee 
may  be  dismissed  not  only  when  he  has  violated  the  rules  of  duty  but 
when  his  financial  means  are  in  such  a state  that  he  can  not  live  in  the 
manner  demanded  by  his  position. 

When  proceedings  are  instituted  against  a Beamter  he  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  a legiti- 
mate excuse  is  the  accused  fined.  The  fines  vary  with  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  and  with  the  position  of  the  employee,  and  may  in  exceptional 
cases  reach  a month’s  loss  of  income  with  a maximum  of  150  marks 
($35.70),  but  the  average  fine  is  only  a few  marks.  The  dismissal  from 
service  can  only  take  place  after  a hearing  of  the  case  before  the  Diszi- 
plinarkammer,  and  in  case  of  an  adverse  decision  the  employee  may 
apply  within  ten  days  to  the  tribunal  of  final  resort  for  such  cases,  the 
Disziplinarhof.  Where  Beamten  have  not  yet  served  two  years,  and 
in  consequence  have  appointments  which,  not  being  subject  to  the  law 
of  1835,  are  capable  of  being  terminated,  the  dismissal  may  take  place 
directly.  This  process  may  also  take  place  against  such  employees  as 
are  engaged  under  special  conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  general 
incapacity,  bad  behavior,  or  drunkenness.  Discharged  employees  have 
no  right  to  salary,  title,  or  pension;  but  in  cases  of  specially  indigent 
employees  an  annual  pension  may  be  gratuitously  given;  this  pension, 
however,  may  not  exceed  one  half  of  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
employee  been  honorably  discharged.  When  an  employee  is  prosecuted 
for  a crime  involving  the  loss  of  civil  rights  (right  to  hold  public  office, 
etc.),  or  when  a charge  is  made  involving  the  loss  of  position,  he  is 
temporarily  suspended.  During  such  suspension  a portion  of  his 
income  is  withheld,  but  is  returned  to  him  subsequently  if  he  is 
acquitted. 

The  conditions  governing  the  workmen  (Arbeiter)  who  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  and  are  not  State  officials  are  much  more  simple. 
Their  position  is  not  so  secure,  they  can  not  lay  claim  to  the  rights  of 
the  Beamten , and  their  admission  into  the  service  or  dismissal  from  it 
takes  place  in  a simpler  and  more  summary  manner.  An  account  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  their  service  is  performed  will 
thus  supplement  the  former  account  of  the  regulations  to  which  the 
Beamten  are  subjected.  The  inferior  clerks,  for  example,  are  accepted 
on  trial  and  with  no  assurance  of  continued  employment.  They  must 
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have  an  education  approximating  that  of  a high-school  education  in 
this  country,  and  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25  years.  If 
the  candidate  has  not  had  this  training  he  must  show  an  equal 
amount  of  knowledge,  or  must  pass  an  examination  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography  (especially  that  of  Germany  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries),  correspondence,  etc.,  and  must  show  a satisfactory 
financial  position.  His  admission  into  the  service  is  preceded  by  his 
taking  the  oath  by  means  of  a hand  shake,  and  he  then  receives  a 
daily  wage,  which  is  raised  from  time  to  time  until  he  has  completed 
his  period  of  probation.  However,  he  may  not  receive  over  2.50  marks 
(60  cents)  a day,  except  by  the  special  consent  of  the  administration. 
The  period  of  probation  lasts  from  one  year  in  the  most  favorable  cases 
to  over  three  years  where  the  education  has  been  defective;  but  before 
he  can  be  promoted  to  a higher  position  he  must  pass  a written  and  an 
oral  examination,  the  former  of  which  must  not  exceed  four  nor  the 
latter  two  hours  in  length. 

These  workmen  are  expected  to  be  present,  not  only  during  the  usual 
period  of  work,  but  whenever  extra  attendance  is  rendered  necessary, 
and  in  this  latter  case  they  have  no  claim  to  special  remuneration.  The 
settlement  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  pay  for  overwork,  extra  pay 
for  piecework,  etc.,  is  left  to  the  administration.  An  extra  remunera- 
tion, however,  is  especially  provided  in  cases  of  employment  in  any  other 
than  the  usual  place.  The  termination  of  the  contract  of  service  may 
follow  a fortnight’s  notice  on  either  side. 

RELIEF  FUND  FOR  BEAMTEN. 

The  most  important  insurance  of  Saxon  railway  employees  was  that 
of  the  relief  fund  for  Beamten  ( Beamten- Unterstaetzungskasse ).  This 
fund  was  instituted  on  October  1,  1854,  with  a constitution  ratified  by 
the  ministry  of  finance  (which  has  been  frequently  modified  since),  the 
management  of  the  fund  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  direc- 
tor of  State  railways.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  all  such  employees 
of  Saxon  State  railways,  or  of  those  private  railways  administered  by 
the  State,  who  were  not  at  that  time  State  officials,  with  assistance. 
This  assistance  consisted  in  a payment  to  the  Beamten  upon  their 
becoming  unfit  for  the  service,  or  to  their  widows  and  children  in  case 
of  death.  The  fund  was  chiefly  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
State  treasury,  from  interest  on  capital,  and  from  the  men;  but  there 
were  a number  of  secondary  sources  of  income,  such  as  fines,  unclaimed 
articles  found  on  the  railways,  receipts  from  platform  tickets,  gifts, 
donations,  etc. 

The  number  of  members  increased  from  1,633  in  1855  to  12,823  in 
1895.  The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  assistance  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  membership.  In  1855  there  were  for  every  100 
employees  in  the  fund  6.9  persons  receiving  aid;  in  1860, 13.2;  in  1865, 
18.4;  in  1870,  20.9;  in  1875,  22.4;  in  1880,  28.9;  in  1885,  43;  in  1890, 
50.3,  and  in  li>95,  51.4  persons.  Of  the  total  number  in  1895  receiving 
. aid,  1,519,  or  2o  per  cent,  were  employees,  2,883,  or  44  per  cent,  widows, 
and  2,191,  or  33  per  cent,  children.  The  expenditures  have  therefore 
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naturally  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the  membership. 
In  1855  the  expenditure  amounted  to  3.2  marks  ($0.76)  per  member  ; in 
1865,  to  10.5  marks  ($2.50) 5 in  1875,  to  31.8  marks  ($7.57);  in  1885,  to 
91.5  marks  ($21.78),  and  in  1895,  to  163.8  marks  ($38.98).  The  receipts 
more  than  kept  up  with  the  expenditures  until  1888,  when  there  was  a 
balance  of  8,920,165  marks  ($2,122,999),  but  from  1888  to  1895  the  defi- 
cits were  more  frequent  than  the  surpluses  and  the  balance  fell 
slightly.  The  increasing  receipts,  however,  have,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  come  progressively  less  from  the  employees  themselves.  In  1865 
the  men  contributed  70,000  marks  ($16,660)  and  the  administration 

30.000  marks  ($7,140);  in  1875  the  contributions  were  200,000  and 

181.000  marks  ($47,600  and  $43,078);  in  1885,  346,000  and  430,000 
marks  ($82,348  and  $102,340),  while  by  1895  the  employees  had  ceased 
to  contribute  and  the  administration  -contributed  1,612,000  marks 
($383,656), 

The  organization  maintained  itself  for  over  forty  years,  until  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1836,  when  all  the  members  of  the  fund  were  made  State  offi- 
cials and  the  fund  was  therewith  dissolved.  The  following  table  gives 
the  history  of  the  fund  in  statistical  form : 
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PENSION  AND  SICS  FUNDS. 

The  pension  fund  for  Saxon  railway  workmen  (Arbeiterpensionskasse) 
was  inaugurated  on  July  1,  1888,  for  the  granting  of  pensions  to  the 
workmen  and  their  surviving  dependents.  The  fund  owed  its  origin 
to  an  order  of  the  Eoyal  Saxon  ministry  of  finance  of  June  20,  1SS8; 
but  on  November  5,  1890,  it  changed  its  character  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  Imperial  compulsory  age  and  disability  insurance  law  (Invali- 
ditiits-  und  Alter sversicherung-Gesetz),  which  went  into  opeimtion  on 
January  1,  1891. 

The  principal  consequence  of  this  adaptation  of  the  Saxon  institu- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  German  law  was  to  divide  the  fund  into 
two  parts.  Fund  A provides  insurance  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  the  law,  while  Fund  B goes  further  and  provides  a 
greater  measure  of  insurance  and  aid.  The  membership  of  Fund  A is 
naturally  larger  than  that  of  B.  All  workmen  and  working  women 
employed  by  the  State  railways,  either  in  the  construction  or  operation 
of  railways,  and  all  assistant  workmen,  are  permitted  and  compelled  to 
join  Fund  A,  provided  they  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  are 
not  obtaining  a regular  annual  income  of  over  2,000  marks  ($176).  To 
Fund  B,  however,  only  those  employees  are  admitted  who  have  satis- 
fied their  military  duty,  or  have  been  freed  from  it,  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year’s  trial  on  the  railway,  and  who  are  not  exclusively 
engaged  on  purely  exceptional  or  temporary  work.  Female  employees 
may  be  admitted  to  Fund  B only  after  a year's  service,  and  only  if  they 
are  unmarried  or  widowed,  and,  as  widows,  are  not  drawing  a pension 
from  an}'  State  fund.  Female  employees,  however,  are  only  permitted 
and  not.  like  male  employees,  compelled  to  join,  and  the  privilege  lapses 
three  months  after  the  year  of  trial  comes  to  an  end.  The  employees  who 
are  forced  out  of  Fund  A by  the  fact  of  their  receiving  over  2,000  marks 
($476)  are  compelled  to  enter  Fund  B,  unless  they  become  Beamten , 
who  are  not  eligible. 

The  operation  of  Fund  A furnishes  little  of  special  interest  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  Imperial  insurance  system  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  fund  the  members  are  divided  into  four 
wage  classes,  as  follows:  Class  I,  under  350  marks  (883.30)  per  year 
(27.6  cents  per  day);  Class  II.  from  350  to  550  marks  ($83.30  to  $130.90) 
per  year  (27.6  to  13.6  cents  per  day);  Class  III,  from  550  to  850  marks 
($130.90  to  $202.30)  per  year  (13.6  to  67.1  cents  per  day);  Class  IT.  over 
850  marks  ($202.30)  per  year  (67.1  cents  per  day). 

The  amounts  of  the  weekly  contributions  are  : 11  pfennigs  (3.3  cents) 
for  Class  I;  20  pfennigs  (1.8  cents)  for  Class  II;  21  pfennigs  (5.7  cents) 
for  Class  III;  30  pfennigs  (7.1  cents)  for  Class  IT.  This  contribution 
amounts,  roughly,  to  something  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  weekly 
wages,  involving,  therefore,  no  onerous  sacrifice,  the  average  contribu- 
tion summing  up  to  about  6.10  marks  ($1.52)  per  year.  The  adminis- 
tration furnishes  a sum  equal  to  the  contributions  of  the  members, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  law. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  expenditures  of  the  fund,  although 
increasing  from  18,803  marks  ($1,175.11)  in  1891  to  36,833  marks 
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($8,760.25)  in  1895,  have  been  much  less  than  the  income.  The  mem- 
bers, who  increased  in  number  during1  this  time  from  21,915  to  24,019, 
contributed  138,924.  marks  ($33,063.91)  in  1891  and  153,527  marks 
($36,539.43)  in  1895,  and  the  total  income,  including  the  contributions  of 
the  administration,  the  interest  on  capita],  presents,  contributions,  and 
disciplinary  fines,  increased  from  278,427  marks  ($68,265.63)  to  347,692 
marks  ($82,750.70).  The  balance  in  the  treasury  (at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange)  was  260,706  marks  ($62,048.03)  in  1891,  533,099  marks 
($128,877.53)  in  1892,  819,158  marks  ($194,959.60)  in  1893,  1,159,347 
marks  ($275,924.59)  in  1894,  and  1,493,186  marks  ($355,378.27)  in  1895. 

The  provisions  for  Fund  B,  which  are  not  founded  in  conformity 
with  the  Imperial  law,  are  considerably  more  generous  and  far-reaching 
than  those  of  Fund  A.  The  members  are  divided  into  five  classes: 
Class  II  (corresponding  to  Class  I and  II  of  Fund  A),  wages  under  1.83 
marks  (43.8  cents)  per  day  ; Class  III  (as  in  Fund  A),  wages  from  1.83  to 
2.83  marks  (43  6 to  67.4  cents)  per  day;  Class  IV,  wages  from  2.83  to  3.50 
marks  (07.4  to  83.3  cents)  per  day;  Class  IVa,  wages  from  3.50  to  4.00 
marks  (83.3  to  95.2  cents)  per  day;  Class  XVb,  wages  over  4.00  marks 
(95.2  cents)  per  day.  The  weekly  payments  of  members  of  the  pension 
fund  are  as  follows: 


WEEKLY  PAYMENTS  OE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SAXON  RAILWAY  WORKMEN’S  PEN- 
SION FUND. 


Class. 

Men. 

Women. 

II  

28  pfennigs  (6.7  cents)  .. 
42  pfennigs  (10.0  cents)  . 
56  pfennigs  (13.3  cents)  . 
66  pfennigs  (15.7  cents)  - 
76  pfennigs  (18.0  cents)  . 

10  pfennigs  (2.4  cents). 
16  pfeunigs  (3.8  cents). 
20  pfennigs  (4.8  cents). 
24  pfennigs  (5.7  cents). 
28  pfennigs  (6.7  cents). 

Ill 

IV. 

IVa 

ivi) 

Members  with  the  Class  II  wage  scale  may  enter  Class  III  and 
provision  is  made  for  a change  in  class  with  increasing  wages. 

To  the  pensions  granted  by  the  Imperial  law  of  300  marks  ($71.40), 
Class  I,  500  marks  ($119),  Class  II,  720  marks  ($171.36),  Class  III,  and 
960  marks  ($228.48),  Class  IV,  and  which  are  provided  for  the  workmen 
in  Fund  A,  there  is  a supplementary  payment  for  this  fund  (Fund  B). 
This  supplementary  payment  is  made  wherever  the  workman  has 
contributed  for  10  years  and  where  sickness,  accident,  or  other  injury 
is  due  to  the  service  itself  before  the  termination  of  the  10  years.  The 
pension  increases  with  the  number  of  years  of  service  from  the  tenth 
up  to  the  thirty-fifth  year,  and  ranges  from  30  marks  ($7.14),  after  10 
years  of  contribution,  to  80.40  marks  ($19.14),  after  35  years,  in  Class 
II;  from  45  to  120  marks  ($10.71  to  $28.56)  in  Class  III;  from  60  to 
160.20  marks  ($14.28  to  $38.12)  in  Class  IV ; from  72  to  192  marks 
($17.14  to  $45.70)  in  Class  IVa,  and  from  84  to  224.40  marks  ($19.99  to 
$53.41)  in  Class  IVb.  Thus,  if  a locomotive  engineer  earning  5 marks 
($1.19)  a day,  and  belonging  to  Class  IVb,  is  injured  he  receives  after 
10  years  of  payments  the  basic  pension  of  960  marks  ($228.48)  plus 
the  supplementary  allowance  of  84  marks  ($19.99),  or  1,044  marks 
($248.47);  but  after  35  years  of  payments  he  would  receive  960  plus 
224.40,  or  1,184.40  marks  ($281.89)  per  year,  while  a track  man  earning 
2.50  marks  ($0.59|)  a day  (Class  II)  would  receive  after  10  years  of 
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service  300  plus  30,  or  330  marks  ($78.54),  and  after  35  years  300  plus 
80.40,  or  380.40  marks  ($90.54).  The  widows  of  those  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  supplementary  allowances  are  qualified  to  receive  pensions, 
provided  the  marriage  took  place  more  than  3 months  before  the  death 
of  the  employee  and  was  not  consummated  for  this  purpose.  The 
pension  for  orphans  equals  for  each  child  one-third  of  the  widow’s 
pension  when  the  mother  still  lives,  or  one-half  when  the  mother  is 
deceased  j but  the  total  pension  to  the  children  is  not  to  exceed  one 
and  one-half  times  the  widow's  pension  in  the  first  case  nor  twice  the 
pension  in  the  second  case. 

From  the  year  1888,  when  the  fund  was  created,  its  membership 
increased  from  13,500,  and  from  1891,  when  it  was  transformed,  from 
15,777  to  19,549  members  in  1896.  In  1896  its  total  income  of  639, 29S 
marks  ($152,152.92)  was  derived  in  the  following  manner:  3,132  marks 
($745.41 ) from  entrance  fees,  237,211  marks  ($56,456.22)  from  contribu- 
tions of  members,  234,851  marks  ($55,894.54)  from  the  administration, 
and  164,104  marks  $39,056.75)  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  total 
expenditure  of  148,923  marks  ($35,443.67)  consisted,  among  other 
accounts,  of  38,981  marks  ($9,277.48)  for  supplementary  pensions,  etc., 
8,109  marks  ($1,929.94)  for  disability  pensions,  35,852  marks  ($8,532.78) 
for  widows,  11,559  marks  ($2,751.04  for  orphans,  and  2,699  marks 
($642.36)  for  burial  expenses.  The  expenditures  being  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  receipts,  the  surplus  has  grown  rapidly,  it  being  606.277 
marks  ($144,293.93)  at  the  end  of  1888,  and  5,457,481  marks  $1,298,880.48) 
at  the  end  of  1896. 


The  table  following  shows  the  development  of  the  sick  fund  Krank- 
enlasse ),  organized  December  1,  1884,  for  workmen  on  the  Saxon  State 
railways,  in  conformity  with  the  Imperial  law  of  June  15, 1883,  regard- 
ing the  insurance  of  workmen  against  sickness.  This  fund  consisted 
formerly  of  16  separate  funds,  each  of  which  was  designated  by  a letter, 
and  whose  income  in  1896  ranged  from  20,000  marks  ($4,760)  up  to 
143,000  marks  ($34,034),  but  the  funds  are  now  amalgamated. 


RECEIPTS  AX'D  EXPEX'DITURES  OF  THE  SAXOX  STATE  RAILWAY  WORKMENS  SICK 

FYXTD,  18S5  TO  1897. 


Receipts. 




Year. 

Mem- 

bers. 

Inter- 
est on 
capital. 

En- 

trance 

fees. 

Contributions 

of — 

Other 

income. 

Total. 

% 

Compul- 
sorily 
insured 
and  of 
adminis- 
tration. 

Y olun- 
tary 
mem- 
bers. 

Others. 

I 1885 

15,  033 

8762 

8545 

881.  995 

8220 

8546 

8502 

884.  570 

| 1886 

15.  688 

1.121 

441 

87. 153 

326 

619 

583 

90,  243 

k 1 88 1 

16,  608 

1.  369 

498 

93.  904 

304 

1.  540 

557 

98. 172 

1 1888 

1 1,  773 

1.916 

566 

101.068 

328 

1.  833 

1.  632 

107.  343 

1889 

18.  996 

2.  1 1 7 

566 

108.  145 

327 

2,  016 

454 

114,  285 

1 1890 

20, 195 

3,341 

602 

117, 489 

442 

2.  090 

499 

124.  463 

1 1891 

21,849 

3,  923 

462 

129.  856 

559 

2,392 

616 

137,  808 

1892 

21,  674 

4.  570 

386 

133, 370 

921 

2.  860 

509 

142,  616 

1893 

2°  649 

4 964 

33“) 

132  17' 

GOT 

Q 1 AQ 

4 

1 1894 

23, 148 

4.  513 

273 

147.  472 

1,  082 

O,  lUO 

2.  217 

•±OI 

456 

1-x  O.  1Z-S 

156.  013 

1895 

24. 088 

5,019 

289 

152.  840 

1.  141 

2. 100 

686 

162,  075 

1896 

24.  894 

5,  756 

290 

155. 869 

1,308 

2,  602 

422 

166,  247 

1897 

1 

26.  818 

6, 155 

373 

169,  202 

X . olo 

2.834 

606 

180,  685 

8247— No.  20 S 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SAXON  STATE  RAILWAY  WORKMEN’S  SICK 

FUND,  1885  TO  1897— Concluded. 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Surplus. 

Assets 
at  end 
of  year 
(market 
value). 

Medical 

treat- 

ment. 

Medi- 

cine. 

Sick 

pay- 

ments. 

Lying- 
in  pay- 
ments. 

Death 

pay- 

ments. 

Hospi- 

tal 

charges. 

Cost  of 
admin- 
istering 
fund. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

expen- 

ses. 

Total. 

1885  .... 

$32,  987 

$8,  785 

$21,346 

$510 

$9, 055 

$1,  805 

$101 

$279 

$74,  868 

$9,  702 

$25, 829 

1886  .... 

35,  254 

9,  788 

24,  083 

536 

8,485 

1,  834 

279 

398 

80,  657 

9,  586 

35,  437 

1887  .... 

32,  487 

9,  998 

22,  927 

592 

8,  153 

2,  333 

315 

267 

77,  072 

21, 100 

55,  845 

1888  ... 

36,  825 

12,  202 

25, 982 

595 

8,  609 

2,505 

342 

361 

87,  421 

19,  922 

77, 206 

1889  .... 

39,  588 

14, 039 

29,  720 

482 

9,  122 

2,  935 

322 

128 

96, 336 

17,  949 

93,  813 

1890  .... 

45,  376 

16,  793 

34,  607 

490 

9,454 

3,  271 

369 

173 

110,  533 

13, 930 

105,  704 

1891 

47, 979 

19,  235 

35, 483 

575 

9,  350 

3,  548 

409 

151 

116,  730 

21,  078 

127, 148 

1892  .... 

53,  672 

22,  400 

42, 065 

564 

10,  936 

4,  004 

718 

265 

134, 674 

7,  942 

140,  100 

1893 

60,  674 

25, 528 

56,  671 

1,913 

15,  056 

4,  263 

460 

196 

164,  761 

al6,  639 

119,  524 

1894.... 

51,  599 

19, 423 

46,  890 

1,  754 

12,  659 

4,  444 

470 

280 

137, 519 

18, 494 

138, 159 

1895  .... 

49, 715 

17, 647 

53,  206 

1,424 

13,  326 

4,  681 

498 

156 

140,  653 

21,  422 

159,  326 

1896  .... 

53,  540 

18,  488 

58,  188 

1,  334 

13, 152 

5,  137 

513 

188 

150, 540 

15,  707 

171, 029 

1897  .... 

61,  425 

20,  971 

66,  601 

1,  371 

15, 415 

5,  792 

612 

473 

172,  660 

8,025 

181,  241 

a Deficit. 


SWXTZEBLAND. 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  SWISS  RAILWAYS. 

During  the  year  1895  there  were  25,208  persons  employed  on  Swiss 
railways,  or,  if  we  exclude  1G1  persons  who  were  simply  accessory  and 
not  directly  engaged  in  the  service,  the  total  number  was  25,047.  Byl 
far  the  greater  number  of  these,  22,908,  or  over  91  per  cent,  were 
employed  by  the  five  largest  companies — the  Central,  Gothard,  Jura- 
Simplon,  Northeastern,  and  the  United  Swiss  railways — the  remaining 
34  conrpanies  employing  only  2,139,  an  average  of  03  per  company.  The 
Jura-Simplon  and  the  Northeastern  employ  the  most  men,  owing  to 
their  greater  length,  but  the  density  of  employment,  however,  is 
considerably  greater  on  the  Central  and  Gothard  railways. 

From  1885  to  1895  the  railway  staff  on  Swiss  railways  increased  from 
15,729  to  25,047,  an  increase  of  over  59  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  mileage  increased  considerably  less  rapidly,  and  even 
receipts  have  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  staff.  In 
1883  there  were  per  kilometer  5.30  (per  mile  8.5)  employees ; in  1884, 
5.45  (per  mile  8.8)  employees;  in  1885,  5.44  (per  mile  8.8)  employees; 
while  in  1895  there  were  per  kilometer  6.97  (per  mile  11.2)  employees. 
In  1883  there  were  2.00  employees  per  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  of  revenue; 
in  1884,  2.19;  in  1885,  2.13;  and  in  1895,  2.25.  In  other  words,  for 
every  person  employed  in  1885  there  were  $900  of  gross  receipts  from 
operation  ( Betriebseinnahmen ),  while  in  1895  there  were  only  $858  gross 
receipts  per  employee.  This  is  due  primarily  to  falling  rates  and  fares, 
the  gross  amount  of  traffic  handled  per  employee  having  increased. 


HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  on  Swiss  railways  have  been  regulated  by  a Fed- 
eral law  passed  iu  1890.  The  law,  which  concerns  not  only  railways 
but  steamboats,  posts,  and  all  other  transx>ortation  agencies,  whether 
chartered  or  managed  by  the  Confederation,  is  exceedingly  radical.  It 
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provides  tliat  the  maximum  day  for  all  employees,  in  so  far  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  traffic  require  an  unusual  period  of  work,  shall  not 
exceed  12  hours.  Both  the  train  and  locomotive  staff  and  other 
employees  are  to  enjoy  a daily  uninterrupted  period  of  rest  of  at  least 
9 hours,  except  where  the  employee  lives  in  the  station  or  along  the 
line,  in  which  cases  the  minimum  period  of  rest  is  8 hours.  After 
about  one-half  of  the  period  of  work  has  elapsed,  the  employee  has 
the  right  to  an  interruption  of  at  least  an  hour. 

The  most  important  provision  of  the  law  relates  to  free  days,  and 
above  all  to  free  Sundays.  By  a former  Federal  statute,  passed  in  1872, 
the  employee  was  guaranteed  a number  of  free  Sundays,  but  this  pro- 
vision was  generally  disregarded  and  in  the  supplementary  law,  passed 
February  14,  1878,  this  provision  was  at  the  instance  of  the  railway 
companies  omitted.  It  has  been  revived,  however,  by  the  law  of  1S90, 
and  made  the  central  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  reform  of  the 
period  of  work.  The  law  provides  that  all  employees  shall  annually 
receive  52  free  days,  distributed  through  the  year  in  a convenient  and 
reasonable  manner,  and  of  these  17  must  fall  upon  Sundays.  The 
companies  are  not  entitled  to  make  a deduction  from  wages  in  consid- 
eration of  these  free  days.  Sunday  freight  traffic  must  entirely  cease, 
with  the  exception  of  express  traffic  of  merchandise  or  cattle.  When 
rendered  necessary  by  special  circumstances  various  provisions  of  this 
law  may  be  exceptionally  suspended.  Contraventions  of  the  law  are 
punished  by  a fine  not  exceeding  500  francs  (896.50)  for  the  first 
offense,  and  not  exceeding  1,000  francs  ($193)  for  subsequent  offenses. 
The  surrender  on  the  part  of  an  employee  of  the  privilege  of  having 
any  given  day  free  does  not  exculpate  the  company  for  depriving  him 
of  subsequent  free  days. 

In  carrying  out  the  law  a number  of  difficulties  were  encountered, 
and  at  first  considerable  friction  ensued.  In  a special  report  made  by 
the  board  of  inspectors  of  Swiss  railways  to  the  Federal  department  of 
post  and  railways  on  March  30,  1892,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  into 
execution  of  the  law  of  1890,  several  of  these  difficulties  were  pointed 
out.  The  railways  complained  that  it  was  impossible  to  obey  the  law, 
and  that  it  was  particularly  difficult  to  put  a stop  to  Sunday  freight 
traffic,  especially  in  view  of  the  increase  of  business  in  1891.  They 
had,  therefore,  requested  that  the  law  be  not  put  into  operation  at  all 
until  June  1,  1891,  and  that  it  should  not  be  completely  executed  until 
June  1,  1893.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  exaggerated,  and  it  was 
found  that  by  January  1,  1891,  the  Gothard  company  had  completely 
stopped  its  freight  service,  and  by  August  1 ail  the  other  great  com- 
panies had,  with  one  partial  exception,  ceased  to  carry  slow  freight  on 
Sundays.  The  Gothard  and  Central  railways  found  it  possible  within 
a few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  law  to  give  the  men,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  contemplated  number  of  hours  of  rest.  In  certain  sta- 
tions on  the  Central  and  on  other  railways  it  was  at  first  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  additional  men  necessitated  by  the  new  conditions 
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of  traffic,  but  during  tbe  summer  this  difficulty  was  obviated.  The 
Federal  Council,  however,  saw  itself  compelled  during  the  month  of 
September,  1891,  to  grant  the  companies  permission  to  revive  their 
Sunday  slow  freight  traffic  from  September  27  to  November  15,  owing 
to  the  heavy  autumn  traffic,  and  in  order  to  permit  the  trucks  to  be 
properly  utilized. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  clearly  recognized  as  early  as  1892  that 
the  anticipations  of  the  companies  had  been  too  pessimistic,  and  that 
the  law  in  its  main  provisions  could  be  carried  out.  The  most  difficult 
feature  of  the  law  was  the  granting  of  17  Sundays  per  year,  and  while 
the  prohibition  of  slow  freight  traffic  rendered  the  granting  of  the  free 
days  easier,  it  did  not  suffice  in  all  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Jura* 
Simplon  Kailway  had  developed  a great  amount  of  cheap  Sunday  excur- 
sion traffic,  and  the  men  who  were  freed  from  the  freight  business  were 
thus  absorbed  by  the  increasing  of  the  passenger  traffic.  The  board  of 
inspectors,  however,  who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law, 
held  that  the  free  Sundays  to  the  employees  were  of  greater  importance 
than  the  excursion  travel  to  the  public,  especially  as  much  of  this  traffic 
might  easily  be  created  and  accommodated  on  week  days  if  the  fares 
were  reduced,  and  insisted  upon  obedience  to  the  statute. 

Present  appearances  point  to  an  approaching  attempt  at  a revision 
of  the  law  of  1890.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law  the  demands  of  the 
men  have  been  growing,  and  it  is  now  hoped  that  a law  will  be  passed 
by  the  council  that  will  be  still  more  favorable  to  the  employees,  or  that 
the  present  law  will  be  revised  in  this  sense.  The  chief  demand  that  is 
now  made  is  the  establishment  of  a 10  hours’  maximum.  The  companies 
seem  willing  to  compromise  on  11  hours,  but  the  leaders  among  the 
railway  employees  insist  upon  a further  concession.  It  is  also  expected 
to  obtain  for  the  men,  if  possible,  the  granting  of  a week’s  leave  of 
absence  over  and  above  the  52  free  days  now  conceded,  and  to  insist 
that  the  free  days  shall  be  preceded  and  followed  by  nights  off  duty. 


the  wage  scales  of  the  companies  merely  give  maximum  and  minimum 
wages  and  the  general  conditions  of  promotion  and  advance  of  salary. 
There  is  now  being  carried  on,  however,  an  extended  investigation  into 
the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  employment  on  Swiss  railways. 
This  inquiry,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  intrusted  to  the  association  of  Swiss  railway  labor  unions,  has 
been  in  progress  for  over  half  a year,  and  the  results  will  probably  be 
published  within  a year. 


tions  is  the  Union  of  Swiss  Train  Employees  [Schweiz erischer  Zugsper- 
sonal-  Verein).  This  organization  was  formed  as  early  as  1885  for  the 


At  present  the  official  reports  do  not  furnish  statistics  of  wages,  and 


WAGES. 


ORGANIZATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  STRIKES. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  Swiss  railway  labor  organiza- 
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purpose  of  aiding  employees  in  case  of  sickness,  accidents,  or  litigation, 
and  for  granting  pensions.  Admission  into  the  union  is  voluntary.  A 
train  employee  may  be  admitted,  however,  only  during  the  first  five 
years  of  his  regular  service,  and  only  on  the  condition  that  he  is  not 
above  35  years  of  age.  A former  employee  may  retain  his  membership 
even  after  he  has  left  the  railway  service,  but  members  who  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  the  union  or  of  the  train  staff  may  be  expelled 
and  lose  all  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  society. 

The  entrance  fee  is  5 francs  (80.97)  for  all  members,  and  the  dues 
amount  to  2 francs  (80.39)  per  month.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a mem- 
ber the  union  pays  1 franc  (80.19)  a day  after  the  fortieth  day  of  sick- 
ness, but  no  greater  sum  than  100  francs  ($19.30)  is  paid  a member  for 
sickness  within  one  year.  On  the  death  of  a member  the  union  pays  to 
his  widow,  orphan,  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  the  sum  of  200  francs 
($38.60)  if  he  had  been  a member  for  one  year,  300  francs  ($57.90)  if  he 
had  been  a member  two  years,  and  so  on,  increasing  100  francs  ($19.30) 
for  each  additional  year  of  membership  until  the  maximum  payment  of 
1,000  francs  ($193)  is  reached. 

Another  important  organization  is  the  Union  of  Swiss  Hallway 
and  Steamboat  Employees  ( Verein  schiceizerisclier  Eisenbalin-  und 
Damp fsch iff- A n geste liter ) . This  is  not  so  close  an  organization  as  the 
| Union  of  Train  Employees.  Anyone  employed  in  any  capacity  on  the 
i Swiss  railways  may  become  an  active  member  on  paying  1 franc  ($0.19) 
initiation  fee,  and  an  active  member  has  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  mat- 
: ters.  The  union  consists  of  a number  of  branch  organizations,  each  of 
1 which  must  have  at  least  20  members,  who  make  their  own  rules  in 
| so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  general  rules  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Each  branch  organization  elects  a member  to  the  meeting  of 
representatives,  which  takes  place  once  a year  but  may  be  summoned 
oftener.  The  principal  powers  of  the  union  are  vested  in  the  body  of 
representatives,  who  have  the  privilege  of  revising  the  constitution  of 
the  union.  The  union  may  be  dissolved  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  all 
its  members. 

On  January  1, 1895,  there  was  formed  a confederation  of  the  existing 
railway  labor  unions,  called  the  Yerband  des  Personals  schweizer- 
ischer  Transportanstalten.  The  purpose  of  this  association  was  to  unite 
the  existing  organizations  and  to  obtain  from  them  uniform  action. 
The  principle  of  a loose  organization  was  chosen,  and  the  autonomy  of 
the  individual  unions  was  preserved  as  far  as  possible.  All  unions 
were  permitted  to  join,  and  on  six  months’  notice  to  leave  the  associa- 
tion, and  each  union  preserved  its  control  over  its  constitution  and 
inner  management.  To  the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  associa- 
tion, each  union  sent  one  representative  for  each  100  of  its  members. 
The  association  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  one  member 
from  each  union,  with  an  extra  member  from  the  Union  of  Swiss  Pail- 
way and  Steamboat  Employees.  The  assembly  of  representatives  con- 
venes once  a year,  the  association  committee  once  a quarter.  The 
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management  of  tlie  organization  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  ] 
committee.  The  costs  of  administration  are  met  by  a contribution 
from  each  of  the  associated  unions,  amounting  quarterly  to  5 centimes 
(1  cent)  per  member. 

The  announcements  of  the  committee  are  made  in  the  Swiss  Railway 
Journal  ( Scliweizerische  JEisenhalin-Zeitung).  This  journal,  which  is  now 
in  its  thirteenth  year,  also  represents  the  Union  of  Swiss  Railway  and 
Steamboat  Employees,  but  is  the  official  organ  of  the  association. {a)  It  I 
is  obligatory  upon  all  members  to  obtain  the  journal,  which  appears 
once  a week. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  confederation  of  railway  labor  unions 
was  a considerable  increase  in  power.  The  employees  of  the  Swiss  , 
Central  were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this.  Conditions  upon  this 
road  were  more  unfavorable  than  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland.  Daily 
wages  frequently  ranked  below  3 francs  ($0.58)  per  actual  day  of 
work.  The  company  granted  the  free  days  contemplated  by  the  law, 
but  they  did  not  pay  for  these  days,  and  the  advantage  of  the  employ- 
ees was  rendered  illusory.  The  Central  employees  at  Basel  appealed 
to  the  association,  and  this  body,  after  refusing  certain  small  conces- 
sions of  the  Central,  finally  obtained  a general  increase  of  wages  (up  to 
16  per  cent),  not  only  in  Basel,  but  on  the  whole  line.  A similar  victory 
was  won  in  Basel  for  the  workmen  of  the  United  Swiss  Railways. 

The  association  then  determined  to  make  general  demands,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1895  the  employees  of  the  large  companies  one  after 
another  joined  in  demanding  through  the  association  an  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  service.  The  chief  improvements  asked  for  were 
an  increase  in  wages,  a fixed  wage  scale,  and  fixed  regulations  defin- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  employees.  The  increase  in  wages,  how- 
ever, was  the  chief  consideration.  On  the  United  Swiss  Railways  10 
per  cent  of  all  employees  received  no  more  than  960  francs  ($185.28),  and 
80  per  cent  2,000  francs  ($386)  or  less  per  year.  The  men  demanded  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  for  all  salaries  under  2,000  francs  ($386)  per 
year,  of  20  per  cent  for  all  salaries  from  2,001  to  2,500  francs  ($386.19 
to  $182.50),  of  15  per  cent  for  all  salaries  from  2,501  to  3,000  francs 
($482.69  to  $579),  and  of  10  £>er  cent  for  all  salaries  from  3,001  to  3,600 
francs  ($579.19  to  $694.80).  The  struggle  which  resulted  from  the 
refusal  of  the  companies  was  finally  terminated  on  February  29  and 
March  1,  1806,  in  a conference  at  which  the  men  and  the  companies 
were  represented  and  which  was  presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the  Swiss 
railway  department.  The  result  was  a series  of  considerable  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  companies. 

The  Northeastern  Railway  strike  in  1897  showed  the  power  of  the 
association  still  more  clearly.  It  arose  from  the  conditions  resulting 
from  the  movement  of  1895-96,  the  Northeastern  not  having  fulfilled 
the  promised  reforms.  Numerous  petitions  and  complaints  were  pre- 


a Besides  tlie  unions  above  mentioned,  the  association  includes  the  Locomotive 
Engineers7  Union,  the  Firemen’s  Union,  and  the  Car  Examiners7  Union. 
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sented  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a conference  between  a 
representative  of  the  association  and  the  company.  This  was  refused, 
however,  and  the  complaints  of  the  men  were  referred  to  a committee. 
The  resulting  strike,  which  began  in  March,  was  of  short  duration  and 
culminated  in  a complete  victory  for  the  men. 

LIABILITY1  FOR  ACCIDENTS. 

The  liability  of  a railway  company  for  accidents,  either  to  passengers 
or  employees,  is  fixed  by  the  Federal  law  of  July  1,  1875.  This  law 
provides  that  in  the  construction  of  a railway  the  company  is  responsi- 
ble for  deaths  and  injuries.  The  company  is  responsible  for  injuries  or 
deaths  occurring  during  the  operation  of  the  lines  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  due  to  a higher  power  or  to  the  carelessness  of  the  injured  or  killed. 
This  responsibility  is  extended  to  its  own  employees.  In  case  of  death 
the  heirs  of  the  employee  are  permitted  to  claim  the  cost  of  the 
attempted  cure  and  of  the  burial,  and  also  the  loss  of  income,  not  only 
of  the  employee  himself,  but  of  his  dependents,  due  to  his  sickness. 
In  the  case  of  an  injury  the  amount  to  be  received  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  expenses  of  cure  and  loss  of  income  involved.  The  award  for 
future  inability  to  work  may  be  made  either  in  a lump  sum  or  in  an 
annual  pension,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court 
passes  upon  the  validity  of  the  claim  for  damages  and  the  truth  of  the 
statements  advanced,  and  determines  the  amount  of  the  damages  to  be 
paid.  The  right  to  claim  damages  may  not  be  surrendered  prior  to  an 
accident  by  any  special  agreement,  and  can  not  be  taken  away  by  com- 
pany regulations  or  otherwise. 

PENSION  AND  RELIEF  FUNDS. 

Up  to  the  year  1878  there  was  no  Federal  law  relating  to  the  subject 
of  pension  funds.  On  December  20  of  that  year,  however,  a law  was 
passed  which  provided  for  the  security  of  the  sick,  relief,  pension, 
deposit,  and  savings  funds  of  railway  employees.  This  law  was  supple- 
mented on  June  28, 1889,  by  a further  measure,  and  one  of  considerably 
more  importance. 

The  law  of  1S8D  provides  that  the  statutes  regulating  all  such  funds 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Federal  council  for  revision.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  in  funds  providing  relief  for  old  age,  disability,  or  death  the 
income  shall  be  sufficient  for  these  purposes  without  taxing  the  indi- 
vidual member  unreasonably j that  no  member  shall  pay  more  than  the 
probable  value  of  the  insurance;  that  existing  members  shall  in  future 
payments  profit  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  law,  and  that  in  leav- 
ing the  company  each  member  shall  have  the  restitution  of  a reason- 
able share  of  the  contributions  he  has  already  made.  Estimates  and 
balances  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  council,  and  where  that 
body  finds  a discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  insurance  and  the 
contributions  of  the  members  it  may  call  upon  the  company  to  make 
good  what  it  considers  the  deficit.  Such  a balance  must  be  submitted 
ordinarily  every  five  years,  and  extraordinarily  at  the  request  of  the 
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Federal  council,  but  either  the  company  itself  or  one- tenth  of  the 
insured  members  may,  within  thirty  days,  enter  protest  against  the 
council’s  decision.  In  such  cases  the  council  appoints  a committee  of 
insurance  specialists,  to  which  the  company  (or  the  employees)  may 
appoint  one  member  and  the  Federal  court  three.  The  surplus  income 
of  the  fund  must  be  held  as  a reserve  fund,  and  the  company  must 
invest  it  safely  and  be  responsible  for  losses.  The  liquidation  of  such 
a fund  can  only  take  place  with  the  consent  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  council. 

Even  before  this  law,  and  as  early  as  December,  1885,  the  Federal 
council  refused  to  grant  railway  charters  which  did  not  contain  suita- 
ble provisions  for  pension,  relief,  and  sick  funds.  The  disadvantage  to 
which  this  refusal  put  the  newer  companies  was  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  most  of  the  railways  had  already  established  funds  of  this  sort, 
and  new  funds  were  being  yearly  established  which  could  not  be  dis- 
solved without  the  consent  of  the  Federal  council.  Thus  by  January 
1, 1891,  after  the  law  of  1889  went  into  operation,  the  Central,  Gothard, 
Jura- Simplon,  Northeastern,  United  Swiss,  and  other  minor  railways 
had  pension  funds,  -which,  including  the  smaller  steamboat  companies, 
had  a membership  of  9,974.  The  revenues  of  these  were  not  derived  in 
great  part  from  the  men,  the  employees  contributing  835,000  francs 
($161,155)  and  the  companies  1,823,000  francs  ($351,839),  while  544,000 
francs  ($104,992)  were  derived  from  other  sources,  including  interest  on 
capital.  The  expenses  during  the  year  were  1,217,000  francs  ($234,881), 

1.088.000  francs  ($209,984)  being  devoted  to  the  support  of  2,037  mem- 
bers, and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  12,874,000 
francs  ($2,484,682),  The  sick  funds,  savings  funds,  and  relief  funds, 
with  an  almost  equal  membership  (9,784),  were  of  less  importance,  the 
income  amounting  to  365,000  francs  ($70,445),  the  expenditure  to 

256.000  francs  ($49,408),  and  the  balance  December  31, 1891,  to  922,000 
francs  ($177,946).  While  the  members  contributed  only  45  per  cent  as 
much  to  the  pension  funds  as  did  the  companies,  they  contributed  281 
per  cent  as  much  as  the  companies  to  the  sick,  savings,  and  relief 
funds.  By  December  31,  1895,  the  membership  of  the  pension  funds 
had  increased  to  10,720  and  that  of  the  other  funds  to  12,182,  and 
the  surplus  of  the  pension  funds  had  increased  to  21,944,078  francs 
($4,235,207.05)  and  that  of  the  sick,  savings,  and  relief  funds  to 
1,160,925  francs  ($224,058.53).  The  following  shows  the  development 
and  gradual  growth  of  several  characteristic  pension  and  sick  funds 
on  Swiss  railways: 

The  Gothard  Bailway  pension  fund  counts  a membership  of  1,313, 
In  1896  this  company  employed  3,002  persons,  or  11.28  per  kilometer 
(18.2  per  mile).  Of  these  employees  1,456,  or  48.5  per  cent,  were  work- 
men paid  by  the  day.  The  membership  lias  grown  steadily,  being  on 
January  1,  1891,  980;  1892, 1,012;  1893,  1,132;  1894, 1,166;  1895, 1,204; 
1896,  1,269,  and  1897,  1,313.  During  these  years  the  membership 
increased  333,  or  about  34  per  cent,  while  194  have  left  without  receiv- 
ing aid,  13  have  been  injured,  44  have  died,  and  42  have  retired  on 
account  of  old  age  or  disability.  The  smallest  part  of  the  income 
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comes  from  the  members,  contributions  from  this  source  amounting  to 
94,289  francs  ($18,197.78)  in  1898,  as  compared  with  346,531  francs 
(860,880.48)  from  the  company  and  158,942  francs  ($30,675.81)  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  The  expenditures  bear  but  a small  ratio  to  the 
total  income,  and  the  surplus  in  hand  has  increased  steadily  from 
1,675,888  francs  ($323,446.38),  at  the  end  of  1891,  to  3,413,951  francs 
($664,682.54)  at  the  end  of  1896.  Of  the  total  expenditures  during  1896 
of  91,613  francs  ($17,681.31),  32,710  francs  ($6,313.03)  were  devoted  to 
living  members  and  44,817  francs  ($8,655.47)  to  the  families  of  deceased 


members. 


The  sick  fund  for  regular  workmen  ( Arbeiter ) had  2,315  members  in 
1897,  who  paid  during  that  year  40,235  francs  ($7, 765.36)  for  entrance  fees 
and  contributions,  or  17.38  francs  ($3.35)  per  capita,  the  total  income 
being  65,039  francs  ($12,552.53).  The  fund  itself  paid  out  21,696  francs 
($4,187.33)  for  physicians,  medicine,  and  hospitals,  or  9.37  francs  ($1.81) 
per  capita,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  fund  per  capita  amounting  to 
26.75  francs  ($5.16).  The  total  number  of  days  of  sickness  was  29,090, 
or  12.6  per  member,  and  the  cost  for  hospitals,  medical  attendance,  and 
drugs  averaged  only  75  centimes  (14.5  cents)  per  day  of  sickness. 

The  Swiss  Central  Eailway  maintains  a sick  fund  for  its  workshop 


employees,  to  which  some  of  the  men  employed  in  the  locomotive  and 
train  service  (at  Olten)  are  admitted.  The  membership  of  this  sick 
fund  was  798  in  1897.  It  paid  out  5,813  francs  ($1,121.91)  for  medical 
attendance,  drugs,  hospitals,  etc.,  or  7.28  francs  ($1.41)  per  member. 
The  number  of  sick  days  was  9.9  per  member.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  balance  on  hand  amounted  to  29,501  francs  ($5,693.69). 

The  Swiss  Central  Eailway,  which  in  1897  employed  4,520  persons, 
not  including  apprentices, (a)  had  in  that  year  2,255  members  in  its 
pension  fund  and  a balance  of  5,196,548.75  francs  ($1,002,933.91)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  following  table  of  the  growth  of  the  fund  since 
1881  shows,  among  other  things,  the  increasing  contributions  to  the 
fund  made  by  the  company.  In  the  number  of  assisted  persons  the 
whole  family  of  a deceased  member  is  counted  as  one  person : 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  SWISS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  PENSION  FUND,  1S81  TO  1S97. 


Year. 

Members. 

Persons 

assisted. 

Amount 

of 

assistance. 

Contribu- 
tions of 
members. 

Contribu- 
tions of  the 
company. 

1881 

1,323 

315 

$32, 176. 57 

$19. 753.  36 

$19,  356.  74 

1882 

1.382 

326 

32,  696.  90 

17,  784.  37 

26.  880.  27 

1883 

1.416 

349 

34.  285.  68 

IS.  824.  26 

27,  999.  28 

1884 

1.427 

376 

33,  715.  80 

18,  216.  50 

41,  013.27 

1885 

1.449 

398 

44,  066.  73 

19,  767.  83 

42,  540.  48 

1886 

1, 485 

413 

43.  937.  42 

19,  584.  29 

48,  211.  88 

1887 

1,511 

431 

47,  328.  81 

22,  030.  76 

48,  285.  90 

1838 

1.  546 

451 

50,  946.  79 

25,  023.  80 

53.  474.  32 

1889 

1,  588 

471 

54,  328.  92 

26,  731.  27 

56,  851.  62 

1890 

1.661 

493 

58,  330.  20 

28,  347.  65 

81,  434.  81 

1891 

1,830 

514 

62, 223. 20 

32. 114.  81 

69j  d / d.  o4 

1892 

1,870 

537 

69.  716.  62 

30,  788.  80 

69,  659.  68 

1893 

1,  868 

558 

70,  615.  81 

30,  593.  01 

70,  240.  61 

1894 

1,906 

556 

75,  763.  31 

31,  379.  48 

71,213. 14 

1895 

1,919 

578 

77.  460.  36 

31,  744.  64 

71,  943.  65 

1896 

2,  057 

591 

80,  852. 14 

49,  791.  68 

83,  959. 10 

1897 

2,  255 

602 

84, 180.  04 

46,  829.  71 

85,  795.  26. 

a This  'was  on  a line  of  411  kilometers  (255.4  miles),  WLiicli  makes  the  density  of 
employment  11  persons  per  kilometer  (17.7  per  mile). 
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MAINE. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  labor  Statis- 
tics for  the  State  of  Maine.  1897.  Samuel  W.  Mathews,  Commis- 
sioner, 208  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows : Manufactur- 
ing industries,  9 pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  during  1897,  4 
pages;  reports  on  the  spool,  wood  novelty,  and  brickmaking  industries, 
43  pages ; railroad  employees  and  wages,  3 pages ; the  summer  tourist 
business,  61  pages;  population,  12  pages;  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  39  pages;  labor 
laws  of  Maine,  11  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  work- 
shops, mines,  and  quarries,  16  pages. 

Manufacturing-  Industries.— This  investigation  is  confined  to 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  A list  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  mills  is  published  and  statistical  tables  and  an  analysis 
are  presented  relating  to  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
tries. Complete  returns  from  10  cotton  mills,  25  woolen  mills,  and  15 
boot  and  shoe  shops  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  COTTON,  WOOLEN,  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRIES  FOR 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1897. 


Items. 

Industry. 

Cotton 

goods. 

Woolen 

goods. 

Boots  and 
shoes. 

tn  1 in  vp.stprl  

$9, 863, 100 
$4,  072,  731 
$7,  038,  299 

48.1 

$2,  825,  800 
$2,  374,  432 
$3,  630,  312 
45.5 

$853, 500 
$2, 195,  612 
$3,  515,  939 

48.7 

Dost  nf  mntprinl  n.qpf]  _ _ ........ 

NT n.ln p of  nro.T  not,  

Number  of  weeks  in  operation 

Average  number  of  employees : 

TVT oil  ... ................ 

3,339 
4,  269 
446 

1,  729 
852 
31 

1,  250 
631 

W nm  pn ... ......... 

Ob il dr ati  ii rt i] pr  1 fi  j oars ... ............... 

Total 

8,  054 

2,  612 

1,881 

Average  weekly  wages : 

iyr  mi „ ................... ........... 

$7.  73 
$5.  79 
$2.  76 
$2,  331,  674 
10 

$8.42 
$6.  25 
$3.  64 
$911,  037 
25 

$10.40 
$7.  35 

W om An  ............... 

riTiilrl  ren  n n rl  or  1 ft  ■vp.ptps  - ....... 

Total  wagASS  paid  flnrinp-  yoa.r ....... ............. 

$819,  774 

15 

Number  of  establishments  reporting 
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Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built  During  1897.— The  amount 
of  money  expended  in  1897  for  building,  repairing,  and  enlarging  fac- 
tories, mills,  and  shops  was  $827,000,  or  $228,300  less  than  in  1S96. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such  buildings  from  77  in  1898 
to  95  in  1897,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  such  work 
from  1,470  in  1896  to  2,339  in  1897. 

Spool,  Wood  Yoyelty,  and  Brickmaking  Industries. — This 
group  consists  of  a series  of  three  articles  on  the  spool,  wood  novelty, 
and  brickmaking  industries,  respectively.  The  last-named  article  is 
followed  by  abstracts  from  returns  from  brickmakers  regarding  the 
condition  of  this  industry. 

Bailroad  Employees.— A statement  is  given  of  returns  from  23 
railroad  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  on  the  employment  of 
labor  and  wages  paid  in  1897,  and  a comparison  of  these  returns  with 
those  for  the  preceding  year.  The  returns  for  1897  show  a total  of 
5,842  employees,  exclusive  of  general  officers,  and  a total  wage  list 
amounting  to  $2,811,287.47.  In  1896  there  were  5,742  employees  and 
a wage  list  amounting  to  $2,763,353.93. 

The  Summer  Tourist  Business. — The  subject-matter  grouped 
under  this  head  comprises  a list  of  summer  resorts  in  the  State,  their 
location,  capacity,  etc.;  a list  of  guides  and  sporting  camps;  the  local 
attractions  of  various  counties,  and  other  information  of  interest  to 
summer  tourists. 

Population. — The  figures  here  presented  were  taken  from  the  Beport 
of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States, 

YEW  YOKK. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 

of  Z\eic  Yorl\  for  the  year  1897.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1898.  John  T.  McDonough,  Commissioner.  898  pp. 

The  report  is  presented  in  four  parts  and  two  appendices,  as  follows : 
Part  I,  The  economic  condition  of  organized  labor,  487  pages;  Part  II, 
The  ownership  and  operation  of  electric  light  and  power,  gas,  and  water 
plants,  105  pages;  Part  III,  Agricultural  conditions  in  Yew  York  State, 
107  pages;  Part  IV,  Free  employment  bureau,  14  pages;  Appendix  I, 
Labor  laws  of  Yew  York  State  in  force  January  1,  1898,  82  pages; 
Appendix  II,  Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Yational  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
United  States,  74  pages. 

The  Economic  Condition  of  Organized  Labor.— This  subject 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  present  report.  Tables  are  given 
showing  in  detail  for  each  occupation,  industry,  and  locality  for  the 
quarters  ending  March  31,  June  30,  and  September  30,  1897,  the  num- 
ber of  labor  organizations  making  returns,  the  number  and  sex  of 
members,  their  wages  and  days  of  labor,  and  the  number  idle. 
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The  table  following  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  labor  organ- 
izations reporting,  their  membership,  and  the  number  and  percentage 
of  members  idle  on  June  30,  1897. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  MEMBERS  IDLE  ON  JUNE  30,  1827. 


Industries. 

Organiza- 
tions re- 
porting. 

Building  trades 

252 

52 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

51 

5 

Coach  drivers  and  livery-stable  em- 
ployees   

Food  products 

31 

Furniture 

4 

Glass  workers 

15 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs 

14 

Hotel,  restaurant,  and  park  employees.. 
Iron  and  steel 

15 

127 

Leather  workers 

12 

Malt  liquors  and  mineral  waters 

29 

Marine  trades 

14 

Metal  workers 

12 

Musicians  and  musical  instrument  mak- 
ers   

13 

Printing,  binding,  etc 

02 

Railroad  employees  (steam) 

132 

Railroad  employees  (street  surface) 

Stone  workers „ 

2 

32 

Street  pavinc , etc 

8 

Textile  trades 

7 

Theatrical  employees  and  actors 

10 

Wood  workers 

21 

Miscellaneous  trades 

56 

Total 

976 

Membership. 

Members  idle. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

46,  056 

46,  056 

10,  571 

23.0 

5,  253 

1,  709 

6,  962 

617 

8.9 

17, 134 

1,  499 

18,  633 

2,  944 

15.8 

2,  036 

2,  036 

396 

19.4 

2,  578 

2,  578 

381 

14.8 

548 

3 

551 

184 

33.4 

881 

881 

301 

34.2 

2, 175 

122 

2,  297 

248 

10.8 

2,  009 

2,  009 

638 

31.8 

10,  759 

10.  759 

1,422 

13.2 

2,  274 

62 

2,  336 

581 

24.9 

3,  353 

3,  353 

256 

7.6 

2,  860 

2,  860 

260 

9.  1 

946 

946 

215 

22.7 

2, 168 

2,  168 

495 

22.8 

12,  668 

465 

13,  133 

2,  242 

17. 1 

9,  745 
3,  203 
5, 114 

9,  745 
3,  203 
5,  114 

299 

3.  1 

1,  180 

23. 1 

674 

674 

45 

6.7 

1,  174 

1,  174 

447 

38.  i 

1,  630 

240 

1,  870 

1,025 

54.8 

1,  786 

1,786 

485 

27.2 

10, 081 

1 

10,  082 

2, 146 

21.3 

147, 105 

4,  101 

151,  206 

27,  378 

18.1 

The  group  of  building  trades  was  most  strongly  represented  in  the 
preceding  tabulation,  there  being  252  organizations,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  46,050.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  membership 
was  the  clothing  industry,  namely,  18,633  members.  This  was  closely 
followed  by  the  group  of  printing,  binding,  etc.,  with  13,133  members. 
The  group  of  theatrical  employees  and  actors  reported  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  unemployed,  54.8  per  cent  of  the  members  being  idle  on 
June  30, 1897.  In  the  textile  industries  38.1  per  cent,  and  among  glass 
workers  34.2  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  labor  organizations  were  out 
of  employment  on  that  date. 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  Gas,  and  Water  Plants.— This 
investigation  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  a recommendation 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  United  States.  Beturns  were  received  by  the  bureau 
from  80  plants  owned  by  municipalities  and  282  plants  owned  by  pri- 
vate companies  and  firms.  Of  the  municipal  plants  4 were  electric  light 
and  power,  5 electric  light  and  water,  and  71  water.  Of  the  282  private 
plants  97  were  electric  light  and  power,  26  electric  light  and  gas,  2 
electric  light  and  water,  61  gas,  and  96  water.  No  public  gas  plants 
were  reported  in  the  State.  The  investigation  was  begun  in  May,  1897, 
and  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  a schedule  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Tables  are  presented  showing  for 
each  plant  the  date  of  creation,  character  of  ownership,  cost,  assessed 
valuation,  present  value,  yearly  salaries  of  officers  and  wages  of  em- 
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ployees,  capacity  of  plant,  and  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of 
product.  Some  tables  were  analyzed,  but  no  summaries  were  published. 

The  following  statements  show  the  cost  of  the  plants,  their  present 
value  and  depreciation,  and  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  officials  and 
employees  in  1897  for  the  establishments  reporting  upon  the  respective 
topics : 

COST  AHD  VALUE  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AHD  POWER,  GAS,  AHD  WATER  PLAXTS, 

1897. 


Character  of  plant  and  ownership. 

Plants 

report- 

ing. 

Cost  of  plant. 

Present  value 
of  plant. 

Dejjreeiation. 

Electric  light  and  power : 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Electric  light  and  gas : 

Private 

Electric  light  and  water : 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Gas  works : 

Private 

W aterworks : 

Public 

Private 

Total 

4 

92 

$S7.  000.  00 
25,  208,  787.  55 

$80,  250.  00 
28, 136,  745. 15 

$6,  750.  00 
a 2,  927,  957.  59 

96 

25,  295,  787.  55 

23,  216,  995. 15 

a 2,  921,207.59 

25 

11,  431,  794.  99 

9,  382,  022.  40 

2,  049,  772.  59 

5 

2 

592, 493.  73 
119,  025.  83 

545,  668.  70 
96,  600.  00 

46.  825.  03 
22,  425.  86 

7 

711,  519.  59 

642,  268.  70 

69,  250.  89 

47 

88,  266,  758.  05 

87,  838.  523.  72 

428,  234.  33 

70 

79 

131.  073,  023.  35 
14,  663,  338.  74 

127,  017,  201. 18 
10,  714,  046.  46 

4,  055.  822. 17 
3,  949,  292.  28 

149 

145,  736,  362,  09 

137,  731, 247.  64 

8,  005,114.  45 

a Increased  value. 


SALARIES  AXD  WAGES  OF  OFFICIALS  AHD  EMPLOYEES  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AHD 

POWER,  GAS,  AHD  WATER  PLAXTS,  1897. 


Character  of  plant  and 
ownership. 

Total  yearly  salaries. 

Total  yearly  wages. 

Plants 

report- 

ing. 

Sala- 
ried of- 
ficials 
and 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Amount. 

Average 
per  otfi- 
cial 
or  em- 
ployee. 

Plants 

report- 

ing. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees re- 
ceiv- 
ing 
wages. 

Amount. 

Aver- 
age per 
em- 
ployee. 

Electric  light  and  power : 

Public 

4 

12 

$7,  410.  00 

$617.  50 

9 

8 

$4,900:00 

$612.  50 

Private’ 

68 

242 

234,  032.  23 

967. 08 

87 

1, 106 

743,  754.  70 

672.  47 

Total 

72 

254 

241,  442.  23 

950. 56 

89 

1,114 

748,  654.  70 

672.  04 

Electric  light  and  gas  : 

Private 

20 

81 

87,  019.  25 

1,074.31 

25 

562 

352,  715.  92 

627.  61 

Electric  light  and  water : 

Public 

4 

18 

11.  818.  00 

656. 56 

3 

7 

• 

3. 110.  00 

444.  29 

Private 

2 

8 

3,  674.  00 

459.  25 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Total 

6 

28 

15,  492.  00 

595. 85 

las  works : 

Private 

53 

985 

1,  241,  786.  31 

1,260.70 

59 

4,  919 

3,  059, 113.  57 

621.  90 

W aterworks : 

Public 

57 

902 

896, 127.  82 

993. 49 

36 

1,481 

769.  287.  41 

519.44 

Private 

74 

200 

123,  092.  38 

615.  46 

37 

220 

80,  256.  80 

364. 80 

Total 

131 

1,102 

1,  019,  220.  20 

924.  88 

73 

1,  701 

849,  544.  21 

499.  44 

a Hot  reported. 
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The  detailed  figures  regarding  the  capacity  of  plants  and  the  cost  of 
production  and  selling  price  of  product  are  in  most  cases  in  such  shape 
that  they  can  not  here  be  summarized. 

In  the  case  of  gas,  74  plants  reported  a total  capacity  of  88,548,329 
cubic  feet  per  twenty-four  hours.  Two  natural  gas  companies  reported 
a daily  capacity  of  1,003,430  cubic  feet.  The  average  cost  of  production 
reported  by  26  city  companies  was  52.8  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and 
the  average  cost  reported  by  34  village  plants  was  73.7  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  The  selling  price  of  gas  varied  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  in  cities,  and  from  $1  to  $5  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  villages. 

Agricultural  Conditions. — This  portion  of  the  report  consists  of 
statements  and  tabulated  returns  from  farmers  throughout  the  State 
regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  farming  industry,  the  acreage  of 
farms,  the  staple  products,  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  1896,  and  the  sell- 
ing price  of  cereals,  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  farm  products,  cost  of  trans- 
portation, income  derived  from  dairy  products,  poultry,  sheep  raising, 
etc.,  in  1894,  1895,  and  1896. 

Free  Employment  Bureau.— During  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1897,  7,315  persons  made  application  to  the  bureau  for  employment. 
Of  these,  3,996  were  men  and  3,319  were  women.  Situations  were 
secured  for  378  males  and  1,127  females,  or  1,505  persons  in  all.  Of  the 
applicants  for  situations,  810  had  1,703  children  depending  upon  them 
for  support.  Most  of  the  applicants  were  under  30  years  of  age. 

OHIO. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Ohio , for  the  year  1897 . Transmitted  to  the  Seventy-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  December  14,  1897.  William  Buehrwein,  Commis- 
sioner. 327  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects : Glass  workers,  16  pages; 
rolling  mills,  60  pages;  blast  furnaces,  22  pages;  coal  mining,  8 pages; 
manufacturing,  197  pages;  free  employment  agencies,  8 pages. 

Glass  Workers. — A statistical  presentation  is  given  of  the  number 
of  employees  of  glass  works  for  which  returns  were  received,  their  daily 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year, 
arranged  according  to  occupations.  The  returns  cover  1,826  men,  357 
women,  and  803  boys,  or  a total  of  2,986  employees. 

Bolling  Mills.— Beturns  for  this  industry  cover  210  mills.  The 
tables  show  the  number  of  mills,  days  in  operation,  and  production  for 
each  class  of  rolling  mill,  and  the  number  of  employees,  hours  of  labor, 
and  daily  wages  for  each  occupation. 

Blast  Furnaces.— Beturns  were  received  from  38  blast  furnaces 
showing  the  occupations,  number  of  employees,  daily  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  days  worked  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1897.  The  total 
number  of  employees  was  2,927. 
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Keturns  were  received  from  27  blast  furnaces  showing  the  capital 
invested,  cost  of  material  used,  amount  paid  for  taxes  and  insurance, 
value  of  product,  and  amount  paid  for  wages  and  salaries.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  aggregate  figures  for  the  27  blast  furnaces 


reported : 

Capital  invested $6,  210,  289.  56 

Cost  of  material  used 5,  583,  700.  70 

Amount  paid  for  taxes  and  insurance 41,  874.  67 

Value  of  product 7,  417,  096. 10 

Total  wages  paid 751, 101.  68 

f Total  salaries  paid 117,  874.  60 


Coal  Mining-. — This  chapiter  is  mainly  descriptive  of  the  condition 
i of  the  mining  industry  in  the  State,  as  observed  by  an  agent  of  the 
i department.  ,A  small  table  shows  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  earn- 
i ings  of  miners  and  day  hands,  arranged  by  counties. 

Manufacturing. — This  subject  oceupdes  the  greater  piart  of  the 
present  report.  Detailed  statistical  tables  are  given,  showing,  by  occu- 
pations, for  cities  and  villages,  the  number  of  males  and  females  empdoyed 
in  various  industries,  the  average  daily  wages,  yearly  earnings,  and 
hours  of  daily  labor  in  1896,  and  the  average  number  of  days  worked 
: in  1895  and  1896.  Also,  tables  are  given  showing,  by  industries,  for 
I cities,  villages,  and  the  State,  the  number  of  establishments  reported, 
i males  and  females  empdoyed  each  month  in  1896,  and  monthly  average 
for  1895  and  1896,  total  wages  piaid  in  1895  and  1896,  and  the  number 
i and  salaries  of  office  empdoyees,  capital  invested,  value  of  product,  and 
i cost  of  material  used  in  1896. 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  some  of  the  figures  presented:  In 
1 2,298  establishments  $47,876,081.96  was  paid  in  wages  during  1896, 
which  was  a decrease  of  $1,878,231.52  since  1895  in  the  same  establish- 
ments. During  1S96  the  total  value  of  goods  made  in  2,164  establish- 
ments was  $205,196,951.88,  and  the  value  of  material  used  in  the  same 
establishments  was  $111,062,612.13.  In  1896,  2,074  establishments 
employed  a monthly  average  of  89,392  males  and  15,939  females. 

Employment  Offices. — During  the  year  1897  the  free  empdoyment 
offices  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo,  and  Dayton  received 
applications  from  empdoyers  for  4,2S9  males  and  14,824  females.  Appli- 
cations for  situations  were  made  by  13,159  males  and  13,298  females. 
Positions  were  secured  for  3,912  males  and  13,135  females.  These  fig- 
ures show  a continued  increase  in  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  the  free  pmblic  empdoyment  offices. 


CENSUS  OF  MICHIGAN,  1894. 

Census  of  the  State  of  Michigan , 1894.  Yolumc  I,  Population,  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  churches  and  libraries,  cxlv,  901  pp.j  Vol- 
ume II,  Agriculture,  manufactures,  mines,  and  fisheries,  cv,  893  pp.j 
Volume  III,  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  207  pp.  1896.  (Com- 
piled and  published  by  Washington  Gardner,  Secretary  of  State.) 

The  present  work  is  the  fifth  decennial  census  taken  by  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  report  on  the  census  is  preceded  by  a paper  on  the 
u Indians  of  Michigan  and  the  cession  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States  by  Indian  treaties.”  Each  volume  of  the  census  report  con- 
tains a summary  and  analysis,  followed  by  the  detailed  statistical 
tables.  The  data  are  presented  for  the  State  as  a whole,  and  for  each 
county,  township,  city,  and  ward. 

Population. — The  statistics  of  population  are  classified  according 
to  place  of  birth,  sex,  race,  age,  parent  nativity,  conjugal  condition, 
occupation,  etc.  The  school  attendance,  number  of  illiterates,  number 
of  defective  persons,  and  number  of  families  and  of  dwellings  are  like- 
wise shown. 

Following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  population  statistics  of  the 
State  for  1894 : 


Total  population . . 2,  241,  641 

Population  per  square  mile . . . 39.  45 

Native  born . 1,  670,  786 

Foreign  born . . 570,  855 

Males 1,160,540 

Females . 1, 081, 101 

Race  and  color : 

White 2,218,484 

Colored . 16,240 

Indian 6,760 

Chinese 138 

Arabian - 12 

Japanese  7 

Conjugal  condition: 

Single 1,  232,  472 

Married - 902,261 

Widowed - - - 98,  987 

Divorced 7,433 

Unknown - 488 


There  was  an  increase  of  7.06  per  cent  in  the  population  since  the 
United  States  census  of  1890  and  of  20.93  per  cent  since  the  State  cen- 
sus of  1884.  In  1894,  74,53  per  cent  of  the  population  were  native  and 
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25.47  per  cent  were  foreign  born.  The  proportion  of  native  to  foreign 
born  persons  lias  slightly  Increased  since  the  census  years  1S84  and 
1890.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  51.77  per  cent  were  males 
and  48.23  per  cent  were  females.  The  excess  of  males  over  females  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  since  1880.  In  1894.  40.25  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  were  married.  This  was  a slight  decline  since  1S84,  when 
I the  per  cent  was  40.37.  During  the  three  preceding  decades  there  was 
a steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  married  persons  to  the  total  pop- 


ulation. 

The  average  age  of  males  was  27.54  years  and  of  females  26.62  years. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  averages  in  1884  and  in  1870.  There  were 
651,920  male  persons  of  voting  age,  393,225,  or  60.32  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  native  and  258,695,  or  39.68  tier  cent,  were  foreign  born.  Of  the 
total  persons  of  voting  age,  34,545,  or  5.30  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 

Occupations  were  reported  for  743,008  persons.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  males  and  females,  native  and  foreign  born, 
engaged  in  each  of  live  principal  groups  of  occupations: 


PEESQXS  ENGAGED  IN  EIVE  PPUNCIPAL  GEOEPS  OE  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX,  1894. 


Males. 

Females. 

Groups  of  occupations. 

Native 

born. 

Foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Native 

born. 

Foreign 

bom. 

Total. 

Total. 

Agriculture 

201. 710 

84.  438 

286. 148 

5,  972 

1,  408 

7.  380 

293,  528 

Professions 

15,  703 

5.  263 

20.  966 

11. 169 

1,  328 

12,  497 

33, 463 

Domestic  ancl  personal  service 

47. 132 

46.  025 

93.  157 

20, 767 

13,  908 

34,  675 

127,  832 

Trade  and  transportation 

63.  839 

30,  609 

94,  448 

7,  782 

1.874 

9,  656 

104, 104 

Manufacturing,  mechanical,  andmin- 
ing  industries 

89, 227 

79, 923 

169, 150 

14,  436 

5.  495 

19, 931 

189,  081 

All  occupations 

417,  611 

246,  25S 

663,  863 

60, 126 

24. 013 

84, 139 

748, 008 

There  were  506,779  families  enumerated  in  1894,  which  makes  an  aver- 
age of  4.42  persons  per  family.  There  were  483,685  dwellings,  which 
would  allow  an  average  of  4.63  persons  to  a dwelling.  There  has  been 
an  almost  steady  decrease  since  1850  both  in  regard  to  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a family  and  in  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
a dwelling. 

Agriculture. — The  returns  show  the  number,  tenure,  area,  and 
value  of  farms;  the  value  of  farming  implements  and  of  live  stock;  the 
acreage,  yield,  and  value  of  various  farm  products;  the  cost  of  farm 
labor,  etc.  There  were  178,051  farms  enumerated  in  the  State,  of  which 
149,193,  or  S3. 79  per  cent,  were  cultivated  by  owners;  9,128,  or  5.13  per 
cent,  were  let  for  money  rental;  and  19,730,  or  11.08  per  cent,  were 
rented  for  shares  of  products.  The  estimated  value  of  the  farm  products 
of  the  State  in  1S93  was  $31,279,006.  During  the  same  calendar  year 
810,742,126  were  paid  in  wages  for  outdoor  labor,  and  81,180,944  for 
indoor  labor,  both  of  these  figures  showing  a decrease  from  the  amount 
paid  in  the  year  1883. 
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Manufactures,  Mines,  Fisheries. — The  returns  tabulated  under 
this  head  show  the  number  of  establishments,  capital  invested,  number 
of  employees,  wages  paid,  months  in  operation,  character  and  quantity 
of  motive  power,  value  of  material  used,  and  value  of  product  in  the  j 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  fishery  industries  of  the  State.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  summarizes  the  principal  returns  relating  to  these 
industries : 

STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURES,  MINES,  AND  FISHERIES,  1894. 


Items. 

All  industries. 

Manufactures. 

Mines. 

Fisheries. 

Number  of  establishments 

Capital  invested,  real  and  personal 

Average  number  of  employees : 

Adult  males 

Adult  females 

Boys 

Girls 

8,  812 
a $252,  256,  205 

e 146, 153 
A 15,  653 
3,488 
356 

i$60, 188,152 
$365 

$1.99 
$1.20 
A $125,  743,  139 
_p$237,  857,  772 

8,442 
A>$186,  725,  817 

/129,  715 
h 15,  636 
3,  337 
351 

j $53, 172,  382 
$360 

$1.  97 
$1. 18 
m$121, 180,594 
q $225,  017,273 

99 

c$64,  767,  026 

15, 167 
2 

141 

271 

(A  $763,  362 

Pi,  271 
15 
10 
5 

£$356,  950 
$284 

$1.  75 
$1.  30 
o $380, 956 
r$l,  075,  900 

Wages  paid  during  census  year 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employee. 
Average  daily' wages  paid  to— 

Skilled  mechanics 

Ordinary  laborers 

V alue  of  material  used 

Value  of  product 

d$ 6,  658,820 
$438 

$2.06 
$1.43 
n$  4, 181,589 
r $11,  764,599 

aNot  including  55  establishments  not  reporting.  j Not  including  337  establishments  not  reporting. 
b Not  including  48  establishments  not  reporting.  A;  Not  including  20  establishments  not  reporting. 
cNot  including  6 establishments  not  reporting.  ANot  including  333  establishments  not  reporting. 
dNot  including  1 establishment  not  reporting.  mNot  including  264  establishments  not  reporting. 
eNot  including  181  establishments  not  reporting,  n Not  including  5 establishments  not  reporting. 
/Not  including  165  establishments  not  reporting.  o Not  including  64  establishments  not  reporting. 
pNot  including  16  establishments  not  reporting,  p Not  including  136  establishments  not  reporting. 
ANot  including  4 establishments  not  reporting.  q Not  including  118  establishments  not  reporting. 
iNot  including  358  establishments  not  reporting,  r Not  including  9 establishments  not  reporting. 

Comparing  the  preceding  figures  with  the  census  returns  in  1884, 
there  was  shown  an  increase  of  88  in  the  number  of  establishments,  of 
$73,414,481  in  the  capital  invested,  of  17,228  in  the  number  of  males 
and  of  7,388  in  the  number  of  females  employed,  and  of  $9,434,375  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  There  was  a decrease  of  2,482  in  the  number 
of  children  employed. 

Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines. — These  returns  present  statis- 
tics of  the  number,  age,  civil  condition,  and  nationality  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  residing  in  the  State;  the 
number,  civil  condition,  and  nationality  of  the  United  States  sailors 
and  marines,  and  of  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war;  and  the  number  of 
the  United  States  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  were  sick  at  the 
time  of  the  enumeration,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  sickness  or 
disability.  The  greater  part  of  the  presentation  consists  of  a list  of 
the  names  of  the  United  States  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  residing  in  the 
State. 
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Travail  du  Dimanche:  Mines,  Minieres,  et  Carrieres.  Volume  III,  Bel- 
gique. Office  du  Travail,  Miuistere  de  lTndustrie  et  du  Travail. 
1898.  xlv,  500  pp. 


The  present  publication  is  the  third  volume  of  a report  by  the  Bel- 
gian bureau  of  labor  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  work.  An  outline  ot 
the  scope  of  the  entire  investigation  was  given  in  Bulletin  Uo.  7.  The 
first  two  volumes,  which  were  reviewed  in  Bulletins  iSTos.  7 and  13,  dealt 
with  Sunday  work  in  manufacturing  establishments.  This  volume  is  a 
report  on  Sunday  work  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  report  is  made  up  of  statistical  tables 
showing,  for  320  establishments  engaged  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and 
employing  133,128  working  people,  the  extent  to  which  such  people 
were  employed  on  Sundays.  The  tables  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
one  relating  to  regular  and  the  other  to  irregular  Sunday  work  carried 
on  in  the  establishments  considered.  Each  of  these  classes  is  further 
divided  according  to  the  character  of  the  work,  whether  (1)  of  produc- 


tion proper,  (2)  of  repairing,  cleaning,  and  maintenance,  or  (3)  of  guard- 
ing, transporting,  and  shipping.  The  tables  show  for  each  establishment 
the  industry,  its  location,  the  total  number  of  employees,  the  number 
according  to  age  periods,  and  the  percentage  of  persons  employed  on 
i Sundays,  and  for  employees  engaged  in  irregular  Sunday  work  the 
number  of  Sundays  per  year  on  which  work  was  done. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a series  of  brief  mono- 
[ graphs,  each  relating  to  an  individual  establishment  and  showing  the 
* character  of  the  industry  carried  on,  the  number  of  employees  of  each 
[ sex,  the  extent  and  cause  of  Sunday  work,  etc. 

To  show  the  scope  of  the  report,  the  number  of  einplojmes  in  the  320 
establishments  considered  is  brought  into  comparison  in  the  following 
[ table  with  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mining  and 
quarrying  industries,  according  to  an  official  enumeration  taken  in  1895 : 


EMPLOYEES  IX  THE  320  ESTABLISHMEXTS  COXSIDERED  AXD  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES, 
IX  1895,  IX  MIXIXG-  AXD  QUARRYIXG  IXDUSTEIES,  COMPARED. 


Industries. 

Estab- 

lishments 

consid- 

ered. 

Employ- 
ees con- 
sidered. 

Total  em- 
ployees 
according 
to  statis- 
tics of 
1895. 

Per  cent 
of  em- 
ployees 
consid- 
ered of  to- 
tal, ac- 
cording to 
statistics 
of  1895. 

Coal  mining 

127 

116, 080 

118,  957 

97.  58 

Manufacture  of  coke 

36 

1,929 

2, 130 

90.  56 

Manufacture  of  briquettes 

28 

1,402 

(a) 

(a) 

Metal  mining 

10 

1,318 

2,  201 

59.  88 

Stone  quarrying 

119 

12,  699 

31,  801 

39.  93 

Total 

320 

133, 428 

a Xot  reported. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  figures  considered  embraced  practically  all 
the  coal-mine  employees  in  the  State,  namely,  97,58  per  cent,  while  in 
the  other  industries  they  embraced  from  39,93  to  90.50  per  cent  of  all 
employees. 

Of  the  133,428  employees  considered,  123,847,  or  92.82  per  cent,  were 
males,  and  9,581,  or  7.18  per  cent,  were  females.  Of  the  males  9,009 
and  of  the  females  2,275  were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  4,897  females 
were  between  10  and  21  years  of  age,  all  of  whom  are  specially  pro- 
tected by  legislation. 

In  45,  or  14.00  per  cent,  of  the  320  establishments  considered,  work 
was  carried  on  regularly  on  Sundays  ; in  141,  or  44.00  per  cent,  both 
regularly  and  irregularly  on  Sundays;  in  48,  or  15  per  cent,  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  in  80,  or  20.88  per  cent,  no  Sunday  work  was  carried  on. 
Establishments  in  operation  every  Sunday,  which  include  the  first  two 
categories,  employed  122,520  persons;  those  working  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, 4,730  persons,  and  those  entirely  closed  on  Sundays  employed 
6,100  persons. 

The  work  done  in  establishments  working  regularly  on  Sundays 
consisted  of  productive  operations  in  30  cases;  of  repairing,  cleaning, 
and  maintenance  in  150  cases,  and  of  guarding,  transporting,  and 
shipping  in  00  cases.  The  work  done  in  establishments  working  irregu- 
larly on  Sundays  consisted  of  productive  operations  in  50  cases;  in 
repairing,  cleaning,  and  maintenance  in  155  cases,  and  in  guarding, 
transporting,  and  shipping  in  41  cases.  The  total  cases,  510,  necessa- 
rily exceeds  the  total  number  of  establishments,  as  the  latter  are  often 
repeated  in  different  categories.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
to  which  the  entire  force  was  employed  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
cases  of  Sunday  labor: 


ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  REGULAR  AND  IN  IRREGULAR  SUNDAY  WORK, 
BY  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  WORK  ON  SUNDAY. 


Per  cent  of  employees  at  work  on 
Sunday. 

Regular  work. 

Irregular  work. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Repair- 
ing, clean- 
ing, and 
mainte- 
nance. 

Guard- 
ing, trans- 
porting, 
and  ship- 
ping. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Repair- 
ing, clean- 
ing, and 
mainte- 
nance. 

Guard- 
ing, trans- 
porting, 
and  ship- 
ping.* 

Less  than  5 per  cent 

9 

43 

53 

9 

16 

5 

From  5 to  24  per  cent 

3 

69 

2 

4 

1 

1 

From  2 5 to  49  per  cent  _ 

1 

4 

6 

50  per  cent  or  over 

22 

Not  reported 

1 

40 

11 

37 

138 

35 

Total 

36 

156 

66 

56 

155 

41 

There  were  258  cases  in  which  work  was  regularly  carried  on — that 
is,  every  Sunday.  In  52  of  these  cases  the  proportion  of  employees 
who  worked  on  Sundays  was  not  reported.  In  105  of  the  remaining  206 
cases,  or  over  one-half,  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the  personnel  were 
employed  on  Sundays,  and  of  those  who  were  thus  employed  but  a 
very  small  proportion  were  engaged  in  productive  work.  In  only  22, 
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or  about  one-tentli  of  the  cases,  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  employees 
worked  on  Sundays,  and  these  were  all  engaged  in  productive  work. 
Of  the  252  cases  in  which  work  was  irregularly  carried  on  on  Sundays 
only  42  reported  the  percentage  of  employees  thus  engaged.  Of  the 
latter,  30,  or  about  three -fourths,  employed  less  than  5 per  cent  of  the 
personnel,  and  all  employed  less  than  50  per  cent  on  Sundays. 

In  tbe  following  table  the  510  cases  of  establishments  engaged  in 
Sunday  labor  are  shown  by  industries : 


ESTABLISHMENTS  ENGAGED  IN  REGULAR  AND  IN  IRREGULAR  SUNDAY  WORK, 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Regular  work. 

Irregular  work. 

Industries. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Repair- 

ing, 

clean- 
ing, and 
mainte- 
nance. 

Guard- 
in  o' 

trans- 
porting, 
and  skip- 
ping. 

Total. 

Prod  uc 
tion. 

Repair- 

in 

clean- 
ing, and 
mainte- 
nance. 

Guard- 
ing, 
trans- 
porting, 
and  skip- 
ping. 

Total. 

Coal  mining 

2 

122 

57 

181 

29 

109 

30 

168 

Manufacture  of  coke 

30 

3 

3 

36 

9 

5 

2 

16 

Manufacture  of  briquettes 

12 

2 

14 

3 

9 

4 

16 

Metal  mining 

6 

1 

7 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Ston  e quarry  in  g ( u n d ergro  u n d ) 

5 

3 

8 

1 

8 

1 

10 

Stone  quarrying  (surface) 

4 

8 

12 

12 

20 

3 

35 

Total 

36 

156 

66 

258 

56 

155 

41 

252 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Sunday  work  was  done  in  the  coal- 
mining and  coke-manufacturing  industries.  In  the  former  industry  the 
Sunday  work  consisted  mainly  of  repairing,  cleaning,  guarding,  trans- 
porting, etc.,  while  in  the  coke  manufacture  it  consisted  mostly  of  pro- 
ductive work.  None  of  the  establishments  were  regularly  engaged  on 
Sundays  in  productive  work  in  the  briquette-manufacturing,  metal- 
mining, and  underground  stone-quarrying  industries. 

Another  subject  of  interest  in  this  report  is  the  extent  to  which 
women  and  children  were  engaged  in  Sunday  labor.  Women  21  years 
Dr  over  were  employed  in  159  of  the  320  establishments  considered. 
Of  these  only  43  establishments  employed  such  women  on  Sundays, 
25  of  which  were  coal  mines,  16  were  coke  establishments,  and  2 were 
briquette  factories.  The  metal  mines  and  stone  quarries  employed  no 
adult  women  on  Sundays. 

In  23  coal  mines  employing  adult  women  regularly  on  Sundays  some 
of  the  women  were  required  to  attend  to  the  lamps  or  were  employed 
as  doorkeepers  and  storekeepers.  In  6 of  these  mines  women  were 
occasionally  employed  to  load  coal  on  Sundays.  In  2 mines  women 
were  irregularly  employed  on  Sundays  to  load  coal. 

Adult  women  were  employed  regularly  on  Sundays  at  ordinary 
work  in  13  coke  factories,  and  at  intervals  only  in  2 establishments, 
[n  1 establishment  adult  women  were  sometimes  required  to  load  coke 
on  Sundays. 

In  2 briquette  factories  adult  women  were  occasionally  employed  in 
I productive  work  on  Sundays. 
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In  all  tlie  industries  considered  it  was  found  that  of  the  2,409  women 
over  21  years  of  age  employed  in  320  establishments  133  worked  regu- 
larly and  115  worked  irregularly  on  Sundays,  the  total,  248,  constituting 
10.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  women. 

Boys  under  10  years  of  age  and  girls  under  21  years  were  employed 
in  250  establishments,  or  over  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  con*  : 
sidered.  Of  these  establishments  but  31  employed  boys  and  girls  on 
Sundays.  Thirteen  of  the  latter  were  coal  mines,  15  coke  factories,  2 j 
briquette  factories,  and  1 a metal  mine.  Ho  boys  or  girls  were  employed 
on  Sundays  in  the  stone  quarries. 

In  11  coal-mining  establishments  some  girls  from  1G  to  21  years  of 
age  were  regularly  employed  on  Sundays  to  look  after  the  lamps,  and  ] 
in  1 of  these  establishments  boys  under  16  years  of  age  were  regularly 
employed  on  Sundays  to  assist  in  underground  repair  work.  In  2 coal 
mines  girls  from  10  to  21  years  of  age  were  sometimes  employed  in  loading 
coal  or  unloading  wood  on  Sundays. 

In  6 coke  factories  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  in  4 establishments 
girls  under  21  years,  and  in  2 establishments  boys  under  16  years  I 
and  girls  under  21  years  of  age  were  regularly  employed  at  ordinary 
labor  on  Sundays.  In  3 other  coke  factories  boys  under  16  years  of  age  I 
were  occasionally  employed  at  productive  work  on  Sundays. 

One  briquette  factory  occasionally  employed  4 girls,  aged  from  16  to 
21  years,  and  one  factory  employed  a boy  under  16  years  of  age,  on 
Sundays. 

One  metal  mine  sometimes  employed  a boy  under  16  years  of  age  on 
Sundays. 

In  all  the  establishments  considered  67  boys  and  6 girls  under  16 
years  of  age,  and  81  girls  aged  from  16  to  21  years,  were  regularly  a 
employed  on  Sundays,  and  21  boys  under  16  years  and  27  girls  from 
16  to  21  years  of  age  were  irregularly  employed  on  Sundays.  Thus,  of 
a total  of  16,241  boys  and  girls  employed  in  the  industries  considered, 
only  202,  or  1.2  per  cent,  took  part  in  Sunday  work. 

Travail  de  Unit  des  Ouvrieres  de  V Industrie  dans  les  Pays  FArangers 

(. France , Suisse , Grande- Bretagne,  Autriche , Allemagne).  Office  du 

Travail,  Ministere  de  FIndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1898.  vii,  271  pp. 

The  present  report  of  the  Belgian  labor  bureau  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Ansiaux.  It  relates  to  night  work  of  women  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  is  divided  into  five  parts,  devoted,  respectively,  to  France,  j 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  the  German  Empire.  Each 
part  comprises  a series  of  chapters  in  which  the  following  subjects  are 
taken  up  successively : A discussion  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  night  work  of  women;  the  mode  of  application  of  the  laws;  the 
social,  industrial,  moral,  and  domestic  influence  exercised  in  each  coun- 
try by  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women  at  night,  and  pro-  |j 
posed  changes  in  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
or  restricting  legislation  actually  in  force  in  the  respective  countries. 


AUSTRIAN  BUREAU  OE  LABOR  STATISTICS. 


By  a resolution  of  the  Emperor,  dated  July  21, 1898,  an  official  bureau 
of  labor  statistics,  under  the  ministry  of  commerce,  has  been  created 
in  Austria.  Its  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  is  to  make  inves- 
■ tigations  and  report  concerning  the  u condition  of  the  laboring  classes, 
especially  those  in  manufactures  and  trade,  mining,  agriculture,  and 
forestry,  and  commerce  and  transportation,  and  further  concerning  the 
; working  of  institutions  and  laws  for  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of 
I the  workingmen,  and  also  concerning  the  extent  and  condition  of  pro- 
duction in  the  industries  which  have  been  named.” 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  work  the  bureau  is  directed  to  seek  the 
< cooperation  of  the  State  and  communal  authorities,  the  boards  of 
I trade,  the  workingmen’s  accident  insurance  institutions,  the  trade 
unions,  arbitration  courts,  and  other  workingmen's  institutions,  and 
. these  bodies  are  directed  to  render  all  necessary  assistance  to  the  labor 
t bureau  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  system  created  by  this  resolution  is  that 
providing  for  the  constitution  of  a permanent  labor  council,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  act  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  labor  bureau,  and  especially 
to  promote  harmonious  relations  between  the  bureau  and  the  manufac- 
turers or  other  persons  with  whom  the  former  comes  in  contact  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  work.  This  council  will  consist  of  32  members,  of 
whom  8 will  represent  the  labor  bureau  and  other  offices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  24  will  be  persons  appointed  for  a term  of  three  years  by  the 
minister  of  commerce.  Of  these  24,  one-third  must  be  employers  of 
labor,  one-third  workingmen,  and  one-third  persons  whose  technical 
knowledge  makes  their  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  council  desirable. 
These  members  will  receive  no  salaries,  but  those  living  outside  of  Vienna 
will  be  paid  a per  diem  of  8 gulden  ($3,254)  for  each  attendance  at  the 
council  in  addition  to  traveling  expenses,  and  the  workingmen  members 
resident  in  Vienna  will  receive  an  allowance  of  5 gulden  ($2,034)  per 
day’s  attendance. 

This  council  was  constituted  on  September  25  and  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  labor  commenced  operations  October  1,  1898,  with  Dr. 
4 ictor  Mataja  asnts  chief.  The  bureau  will  issue  a monthly  bulletin. 
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[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute— Payment  of  Wages  in  Scrip, 
ETC  .—Haim  v.  State , 54  Pacific  Reporter , page  130. — C.  L.  Haim  was 
convicted  of  a misdemeanor  in  the  district  court  of  Crawford  County, 
Kans.,  for  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  145,  Laws  of  Kansas 
of  1897.  The  title  and  bodv  of  the  act  read  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  secure  to  laborers  and  others  the  payment  of  their  wages,  and  prescrib- 
ing a penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  repealing  section [s]  2441,  2442 
and  2443  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1889,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  contlict 
herewith. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  company,  cor- 
poration, or  trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such 
person,  firm,  company,  corporation  or  trust  to  sell,  give,  deliver,  or  in 
any  way  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  person  employed  by  him  or  it,  in 
payment  of  wages  due  or  to  become  due,  any  scrip,  token,  check,  draft, 
order,  credit  on  any  book  of  account  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
payable  to  bearer  or  his  assignee,  otherwise  than  at  the  date  of  issue, 
but  such  wages  shall  be  paid  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  check  or  draft  drawn  upon  some  bank  in  which  any  person,  firm, 
company,  corporation,  or  trust,  or  the  agent,  or  the  business  manager 
of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  corporation,  or  trust,  has  money 
upon  deposit  to  cash  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  All  contracts  to  pay  or  accept  wages  in  any  other  than  law- 
ful money,  or  by  check  or  draft,  as  specified  in  section  one,  of  this  act, 
and  any  private  agreement  or  secret  understanding  that  wages  shall 
be  or  may  be  paid,  in  other  than  lawful  money,  or  by  such  check  or 
draft,  shall  be  void,  and  the  procurement  of  such  private  agreement  or 
secret  understanding,  shall  be  unlawful  and  construed  as  coercion  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  either 
section  one  or  two  of  this  act,  or  shall  compel,  or  in  any  manner 
attempt  to  compel,  or  coerce  any  employee  of  any  corporation,  or  trust 
to  purchase  goods,  or  supplies,  from  any  particular  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, company  or  trust  or  at  any  particular  store  or  place,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  apply  only  to  corporations  or  trusts  or  their 
agents,  lessees,  or  business  managers,  that  employ  ten  or  more  persons. 
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Sec.  5.  Tlie  county  attorney  of  any  county  upon  complaint  made  to 
him  shall  proceed  to  prosecute  the  violators  of  this  act  as  prescribed 
in  other  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  6.  Sections  2441,  2442  and  2443  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Kan- 
sas, of  1SS9,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
publication  in  the  official  State  paper. 

It  was  charged  that  Haun  was  agent  and  cashier  of  the  Kansas 
Commercial  Coal  Company,  “a  corporation  doing  business  in  Crawford 
County,  Kans.,  in  operating  coal  mines,  and  employing  more  than  ten 
persons  in  operating  said  mines,"  and  that  as  such  agent  and  cashier 
he  did  unlawfully,  and  on  behalf  of  the  coal  company,  sell,  give,  and 
deliver  a certain  order  commonly  called  a “punch  check"  to  one  E.  P. 
Graves,  a miner  employed  by  the  corporation,  for  wages  then  earned  by 
said  Graves  but  not  yet  due  and  payable.  The  check  read:  “$2.00. 
Fuller,  Kan.,  9-22-1897.  Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Co.:  Please  accept 
this  as  mv  order  for  store  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars, 
and  charge  the  same  to  my  account.  Kot  transferable.  E.  P.  Graves. 
Ko.  452.”  Trial  by  jury  was  waived  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
court  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts,  which,  in  addition  to  admit- 
ting the  foregoing  allegations  of  the  information,  stipulated  that  the 
order  or  punch  check  was  issued  to  Graves  “only  upon  the  application 
and  request  of  said  Graves,  and  between  the  pay  days  of  the  said 
Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Company,  and  at  the  time  when  no  wages 
were  due  and  payable  to  the  said  Graves  by  the  contract  under  which 
the  said  Graves  was  then  and  there  performing  labor  for  the  Kansas 
Commercial  Coal  Company. *’  Upon  his  conviction  Haim  appealed  the 
case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
August  15, 1893,  sustaining  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  affirm- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  question. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Hilton,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  he  used  the  following  language: 

As  section  4 expressly  limits  the  application  of  the  statute  to  corpora- 
tions or  trusts  employing  10  or  more  persons,  it  follows  that  ail  parts 
thereof  inconsistent  with  this  limitation  must  fall.  The  provision  of 
section  3 concerning  coercion  of  employees  in  respect  to  purchase  of 
goods  or  supplies  is  clearly  not  within  the  scope  of  the  act  as  indicated 
by  its  title,  and  consequently  can  not  be  regarded  as  a valid  part  of 
the  act.  Eliminating  these  provisions,  the  act  in  substance  provides: 
First,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  trust  which 
employs  10  or  more  persons  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  employees  other- 
wise than  in  lawful  money,  or  in  checks  or  drafts  drawn  against  bank 
deposits  of  money;  second,  that  all  contracts  for  other  kinds  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  void,  and  procurement  of  such  contracts  shall  be  con- 
strued as  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  third,  that  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  1 or  2 of  the  act  shall  be  a misde- 
meanor. “Trusts,  as  used  in  the  act,  has  been  regarded  by  counsel 
as  being  equivalent  to  “corporations,”  and  we  shall  consider  the  case 
with  reference  to  corporations  alone.  In  the  trial  court  the  defendant 
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challenged  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  and  the  grounds  of  such 
challenge  are  now  presented  to  this  court. 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  section  17  of  article  2 
of  the  State  constitution,  which  reads:  “All  laws  of  a general  nature 
shall  have  a uniform  operation  throughout  the  State;  and  in  all  cases 
where  a general  law  can  he  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be 
enacted.5’  It  is  urged  that  this  legislation  is  void,  for  the  reason  that 
it  singles  out  certain  corporations — that  is,  those  which  severally  employ 
10  or  more  persons — and  arbitrarily  deprives  them  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  retained  by  all  other  corporations  and  trusts  and  by 
individuals.  We  regard  this  objection  as  untenable.  In  the  case  of 
McAunich  v.  Railroad  Co.,  20  Iowa,  343,  in  considering  an  objection  to 
a certain  law  as  being  class  legislation,  the  court  said:  “These  laws 
are  general  and  uniform,  not  because  they  operate  upon  every  person 
in  the  State,  for  they  do  not,  but  because  every  person  who  is  brought 
within  the  relations  and  circumstances  provided  for  is  affected  by  the 
law.  They  are  general  and  uniform  in  their  operation  upon  all  persons 
in  the  like  situation,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  general  and  uniform  is 
not  affected  by  the  number  of  persons  within  the  scope  of  their  opera- 
tion.” The  above  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  B.  & Q.  R.  Co.  v.  Iowa,  04  U.  S., 
163. 

2.  It  is  earnestly  contended  that  this  act  violates  the  first  clause  of 
section  16  of  article  2 of  the  Slate  constitution,  which  provides  that  no 
bill  shall  contain  more  than  one  subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed 
in  its  title.  Counsel  for  appellant  say  that  a reading  of  this  title  shows 
the  subject  of  the  legislation  is  to  secure  to  laborers  the  payment  of 
their  wages,  not  necessarily  in  money,  but  In  anything,  or  in  any  man- 
ner, or  at  any  time  the  parties  choose  to  fix.  We  quote  from  their 
brief:  “The  title  conveys  to  the  mind  three  ideas:  First,  that  its  pur- 
pose is  6 to  secure5  to  laborers  the  payment  of  their  wages;  second,  the 
infliction  of  a penalty  for  doing  anything  to  prevent  the  securing  of  the 
payment;  third,  that  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  any 
other  conflicting  enactments  are  repealed.  This  may  be  further  sim- 
plified  by  stating  that  the  title  conveys  nothing  more  than  that  the 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  make  safe  the  payment  to  laborers  of  their 
wages.  If,  therefore,  the  act  does  anything  more  than  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  It  infringes  the  mandate  of  the  constitution.”  Reading 
the  act  itself,  it  is  clear  that  its  object  is  to  require  each  corporation 
which  employs  10  or  more  persons  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  employees  in 
money  or  in  checks  or  drafts  drawn  against  bank  deposits  of  money  by 
declaring  any  other  mode  or  kind  of  payment  unlawful.  The  phrase 
“to  secure”  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  “to  give  security.”  In  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  “to  obtain”  and  “to  give55  are  given  as  synonyms  of 
the  verb  “to  secure;55  while  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  “get,55  “obtain,55 
and  “attain”  are  given  as  its  synonyms.  One  definition  of  “to  attain55 
given  in  Webster’s  International  Dictionary  is  “to  procure.”  One  of 
the  meanings  of  “to  secure”  given  in  Anderson’s  Dictionary  of  Law  is 
“to  procure.”  The  word  “payment”  is  thus  defined  in  the  Century 
Dictionary : “The  act  of  paying;  the  delivery  of  money  as  payment  in 
the  course  of  business.”  In  BouVc  Law  Diet,  (loth  ed.),  under  the 
word  “payment,”  it  is  said:  “It  is  now  the  law  for  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens that  payment  must  be  made  by  money,  unless  the  obligation  is, 
by  the  terms  of  the  instrument  creating  it,  to  be  discharged  by  other 
means.55  Rap.  & L.  Law  Diet,  thus  defines  “payment:”  “A  transfer 
of  money  from  one  person  (the  payor)  to  another  (the  payee).55  Wor- 
cester defines  the  word  “wages”  as  follows:  “In  ordinary  language 
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the  term  * wages’  is  usually  employed  to  designate  the  sums  paid  to 
persons  hired  to  perform  manual  labor."  Employing  some  of  the  fore- 
going definitions,  the  title  under  consideration  may  be  read,  ‘An  act 
to  procure,  get,  or  obtain  for  laborers  the  payment  of  their  wages  in 
money,”  etc.  To  secure  conveys  the  idea  of  certainty  of  the  hold  which 
one  gets  or  obtains.  It  is  this  certainty  which  the  present  law  intends 
to  bring  about.  Such  intention  is  plainly  manifest  in  the  language 
emnloyed  in  the  title.  It  is  evident  that  the  title  of  the  act  is  broader 
than  the  act  itself  as  limited  by  section  4 thereof,  but  this  does  not 
invalidate  the  act. 

3.  It  is  contended  that  the  act  is  repugnant  to  section  1 of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  wherein 
it  is  provided  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law:  and  also  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1 of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  constitution, 
which  reads,  “All  men  are  possessed  of  equal  and  inalienable  natural 
rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
This  objection  has  been  presented  with  great  vigor  and  ability.  An 
investigation  of  the  authorities  has  shown  that  laws  similar  in  princi- 
ple to  the  present  act  have  been  upheld  as  to  corporations,  on  the 
ground  of  legislative  authority  to  amend  corporate  charters.  We 
believe  no  case  has  been  pointed  out  where  such  an  enactment  has 
been  unqualifiedly  declared  to  be  a valid  exercise  of  the  police  powers 
of  the  State  in  respect  to  natural  persons.  The  question  which  we 
shall  consider  is  whether  the  legislature,  in  enacting  the  present  law, 
has  or  has  nof  exceeded  its  constitutional  power  to  amend  corporate 
charters.  Section  1 of  article  12  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  reads : 
“The  legislature  shall  x>ass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate  power. 
Corporations  may  be  created  under  general  laws,  but  all  such  laws  may 
be  amended  or  repealed.”  In  the  case  of  State  r.  Railway  Co.,  33  Kan., 
17G,  189,  5 Pac..  772,  it  was  held  that  whatever  corporate  rights  or  powers 
certain  railroad  companies,  the  parties  defendant  in  that  action,  had 
obtained  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  such  rights  were 
subject  to  modification  or  chauge  by  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  granted  such  rights  and  powers.  In  the  ease  of  Shaffer  i\  Min- 
ing Co.  [55  Aid.,  74],  an  act  entitled  -An  act  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  employees  of  certain  corporations  operating  in  Allegany  County 
otherwise  than  in  legal  tender  money  of  the  United  States,"  was 
declared  to  be  within  the  reserve  power  of  the  legislature  to  amend 
corporate  charters.  The  act  applied  only  to  corporations  engaged  in 
mining  or  manufacturing  or  operating  a railroad  in  Allegany  County, 
and  severally  employing  10  or  more  persons.  The  court,  by  Air.  Justice 
Irving,  said:  “ It  being  conceded  that  the  legislature,  when  it  incorpo- 
rated the  Union  Mining  Company,  reserved  the  right  to  amend  or  alter 
its  charter  at  pleasure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  could 
enact  a law  prohibiting  the  corporations  from  paying  its  employees 
otherwise  than  in  money,  and  that  it  could  forbid  the  corporations 
from  making  contracts  with  them  for  payment  in  anything  but  money. 
* * " The  acceptance  by  a corporation  of  a charter  with  the  reser- 

vation of  the  right  to  alter  and  amend  made  that  provision  a part  of 
the  contract,  which,  as  between  the  legislature  and  it  as  a private  cor- 
poration, it  must  be  understood  to  be.  A corporation  has  no  inherent 
or  natural  rights  like  a citizen.  It  has  no  rights  but  those  which  are 
expressly  conferred  upon  it,  or  are  necessarily  inferable  from  the  powers 
actually  granted.  A private  corporation  is  only  a quasi  individual, 
the  pure  creation  of  the  legislative  will,  with  just  such  powers  as  are 
conferred  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication,  and  none  others. 
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Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  mischief  intended  to  be  reached 
and  prevented  by  this  law  by  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  corpora- 
tions, it  was  competent  for  the  legislature  by  this  law,  which  operates 
as  an  amendment  of  its  charter,  to  accomplish.’7 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  concern- 
ing the  power  of  the  Kansas  Commercial  Coal  Company,  which  we 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  to  have  been  organized  under  the 
statutes  of  this  State,  or  under  similar  laws,  to  issue  scrip  or  punch 
checks  as  a means  of  payment  of  wages  due  its  employees.  The  record 
in  this  [case]  indicates  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  coal  company  to 
issue  such  checks  to  its  employees,  and  to  receive  the  same  in  payment 
for  merchandise.  Sec.  13,  c.  66,  Gen.  St.  1897,  reads  in  part:  “ Every 
corporation,  as  such,  has  power:  # * * Seventh,  to  enter  into  any 

obligation  or  contract  essential  to  the  transaction  of  its  ordinary  affairs.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  statute  does  not  grant  to  corporations  the  full 
powers  of  contracting  which  are  possessed  by  individuals;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  expressly  limits  their  powers  in  this  regard.  The  language  of 
the  limitations  is  very  plain.  The  ordinary  affairs  of  a corporation  are 
those  which  it  is  chartered  to  engage  in,  and  it  has  authority  to  enter 
into  contracts  essential  to  the  transaction  of  such  affairs;  but  it  has  no 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  not  so  essential  to,  or  not  actually  con- 
nected with,  the  business  or  enterprise  for  which  it  was  chartered. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  present  act  does  not  invade 
any  clear  and  unquestionable  right  of  the  corporation  here  concerned; 
and  we  think  it  proper  to  hold,  as  against  the  objection  that  the  act  is 
unconstitutional  because  it  invades  the  inherent  rights  of  corporations, 
is  not  well  founded.  The  record  contains  nothing  to  indicate  that  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  its  employees  otherwise  than  in  money,  or  in 
checks  or  drafts  drawn  upon  bank  deposits  of  money,  was  or  is  essen- 
tial to  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Kansas  Commercial 
Coal  Company.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  rest  the  decision  in  this  case 
upon  the  proposition  just  considered.  We  prefer  to  rest  it,  and  do  rest 
it,  upon  the  basis  of  a constitutional  exercise  by  the  legislature  of  its 
powers  to  amend  corporate  charters.  If  corporations  created  under  our 
laws  possessed  the  power  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  employees  otherwise 
than  in  money,  and  to  make  binding  contracts  for  such  payment,  such 
power  no  longer  exists  on  the  part  of  any  corporation  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  present  act.  The  power  in  question  has  been  taken 
away  from  each  of  such  corporations  by  this  act,  which,  by  its  title, 
purports  to  repeal  “all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith.” 

We  do  [not  !]  understand  that  any  claim  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
title  concerning  this  matter  has  been  raised  by  counsel.  As  at  present 
advised,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  sufficiency.  The  record  shows 
that  appellant  violated  the  act  under  consideration.  Holding  the  act 
to  be  constitutional,  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  will  be  affirmed. 


Constitutionality  of  Statute  — Sunday  Labor — Nesbit  v. 
State , 54  Pacific  Reporter,  page  326. — John  Kesbit  was  convicted  in  the 
district  court  of  Leavenworth  County,  Kans.,  of  violating  section  298  of 
chapter  100  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Kansas  of  1897,  prohibiting 
labor  on  Sunday.  He  carried  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State  upon  writ  of  error  and  said  court  rendered  its  decision  September 
17,  1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 
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The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge  McElroy, 
contains  the  following  language,  showing  the  principal  point  of  the 
decision : 

The  appellant  contends  that  the  statute  under  which  he  was  prose- 
cuted is  unconstitutional.  Section  29S : “ Every  person  who  shall  either 
labor  himself,  or  compel  his  apprentice,  servant  or  any  other  person 
under  his  charge  or  control  to  labor  or  perform  any  work  other  than 
the  household  offices  of  daily  necessity,  or  other  work  of  necessity  or 
charity,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  fined  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars.”  2s early  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have  enacted  similar  stat- 
utes. These  statutes  have  usually  been  held  to  be  constitutional,  and 
within  the  proper  exercise  of  legislative  power.  The  legislature  has 
the  power  to  make  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  public 
health,  and  protect  the  public  safety  of  the  people.  In  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  the  legislature  has  the  right,  within  certain  limitations,  to 
determine  what  laws  are  necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
; statute  in  question  is  within  the  municipal  or  police  regulations. 

The  statute  under  consideration  is  not  class  legislation,  nor  does  it 
i violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  It  is  clearly  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  require  this  cessation 
! of  labor  for  one  day  in  seven,  and  to  designate  the  day  of  rest.  The 
act  under  consideration  is  therefore  constitutional,  and  a valid  police 
regulation. 

The  judgment  of  the  trial  court  must  be  affirmed. 


Criminal  Law  — Corporations  — Eight-Hour  Law—  United 
States  v.  John  Kelso  Co.,  86  Federal  Reporter,  page  30A. — This  case  was 
heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
California,  and  the  court  rendered  its  decision,  disallowing  the  claim  of 
the  defendant  company,  on  April  11,  1898. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  De  Haven, 
and  the  following,  quoted  therefrom,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
the  important  point  of  the  decision: 


On  October  9. 


1897,  there  was 


filed  in  this  court,  bv  the  L nited 


• States  district  attorney  for  this  district,  an  information  charging  the 
defendant,  a corporation,  with  the  violation  of  An  act  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,”  approved  August  1,  1892  (2  Supp.  Eev.  St.,  p.  62) 
[chap.  352,  acts  of  1891-92].  U pon  the  filing  of  this  information,  the 
court,  upon  motion  of  the  district  attorney,  directed  that  a summons 
in  the  general  form  prescribed  by  section  1390  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
this  State  [California],  be  served  upon  said  corporation,  and  ac-cord- 
ingly  on  said  date  a summons  was  issued,  directing  the  defendant  to 
appear  before  the  judge  of  said  court  in  the  court  room  of  the  United 
States  distinct  court  for  this  district  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1897, 
to  answer  the  charge  contained  in  the  information.  The  summons 
stated  generally  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  for  a more  complete 
statement^ of  such  offense  referred  to  the  information  on  file.  On  the 
lay  named  in  said  summons  for  its  appearance,  the  defendant  corpora- 
tion appeared  specially  by  its  attorney,  and  moved  to  quash  the  sum- 
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mens,  and  to  set  aside  tlie  service  thereof  upon  grounds  hereinafter 
stated.  Upon  the  argument  of  this  motion,  it  was  claimed  in  behalf  of 
the  defendant:  First,  that  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to  does 
not  apply  to  corporations,  because  the  intention  is  a necessary  element 
of  the  crime  therein  defined,  and  a corporation  as  such  is  incapable  of 
entertaining  a criminal  intention;  * * * 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  objection  goes  directly  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  information,  and  presents  precisely  the  same  question  as  would 
a general  demurrer,  attaching  the  information  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  failure  to  charge  the  defendant  with  the  commission  of  a pub- 
lic offense.  Section  1 of  that  act  [above  referred  to]  makes  it  unlawful 
for  a contractor  or  subcontractor  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the 
services  of  laborers  or  mechanics  upon  such  public  works,  uto  require 
or  permit  any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  calendar  day  except  in  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.”  And 
section  2 of  the  act  provides  “that  * * * any  contractor  whose 

duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  upon  any  public  works  of  the  United  States  * # # who 

shall  intentionally  violate  any  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  for  each  and  every  offense  shall  upon 
conviction  be  punished  by  a fine  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
thereof.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  express  language  of  this  statute  there 
must  be  an  intentional  violation  of  its  provisions,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  offense  which  the  statute  defines.  In  view  of  this  express  declara- 
tion, it  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  defendant  that  the  act  is  not  applicable 
to  corporations,  because  it  is  not  possible  for  a corporation  to  commit 
the  crime  described  in  the  statute.  The  argument  advanced  to  sustain 
this  position  is*,  in  substance,  this : That  a corporation  is  only  an  arti- 
ficial creation,  without  animate  body  or  mind,  and  therefore,  from  its 
very  nature,  incapable  of  entertaining  the  specific  intention  which,  by 
the  statute,  is  made  an  essential  element  of  the  crime  therein  defined. 
The  case  of  State  v.  Great  Works  M.  & M.  Co.,  20  Me.,  41,  supports  this 
proposition,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  to  be  found  dicta  in 
many  other  cases  to  the  effect  that  a corporation  is  not  amenable  to 
prosecution  for  a positive  act  of  misfeasance,  involving  a specific  inten- 
tion to  do  an  unlawful  act.  In  a general  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
crime  can  be  committed  without  a joint  operation  of  act  and  intention. 
In  many  crimes,  however,  the  only  intention  required  is  an  intention  to 
do  the  prohibited  act — that  is  to  say,  the  crime  is  complete  when  the 
prohibited  act  has  been  intentionally  done;  and  the  more  recent  and 
better  considered  cases  hold  that  a corporation  may  be  charged  with 
an  offense  which  only  involves  this  kind  of  intention,  and  maybe  prop- 
erly convicted  when,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and  by  direction  of  those 
controlling  its  corporate  action,  if  does  the  prohibited  act.  In  such  a 
case  the  intention  of  its  directors  that  the  prohibited  act  should  be  done 
is  imputed  to  the  corporation  itself. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  crimes  of  which  a corporation  can  not  be 
guilty;  as,  for  instance,  bigamy,  perjury,  rape,  murder,  and  other 
offenses,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  Crimes 
like  these  just  mentioned  can  only  be  committed  by  natural  persons, 
and  statutes  in  relation  thereto  are  for  this  reason  never  construed  as 
referring  to  corporations;  but  when  a statute  in  general  terms  prohibits 
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the  doing*  of  an  act  which  can  be  performed  by  a corporation,  and  does 
not  expressly  exempt  corporations  from  its  provisions,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  statute  should  be  construed  as  not  applying  to  them,  when 
the  punishment  provided  for  its  infraction  is  one  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  a corporation,  as,  for  instance,  a fine.  In  the  act  of  Congress  now 
under  consideration  it  is  made  an  offense  for  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer 
employed  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States,  to  require 
or  permit  such  laborer  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar 
day.  A corporation  may  be  a contractor  or  subcontractor  in  carrying 
on  public  works  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  it  has  the  power  or 
capacity  to  violate  this  provision  of  the  law.  Corporations  are,  there- 
fore, within  the  letter,  and,  as  it  is  as  much  against  the  policy  of  the 
law  for  a corporation  to  violate  these  provisions  as  for  a natural  person 
so  to  do,  they  are  also  within  the  spirit  of  this  statute,*  and  no  reason 
is  perceived  why  a corporation  which  does  the  prohibited  act  should  be 
exempt  from  the  punishment  prescribed  therefor.  If  the  law  were 
capable  of  the  construction  contended  for  by  the  defendant,  the  result 
would  be  that  a corporation,  in  contracting  for  the  doing  of  any  public 
work,  would  be  given  a privilege  denied  to  a natural  person.  Such  an 
intention  should  not  be  imputed  to  Congress,  unless  its  language  will 
admit  of  no  other  interpretation.  The  motion  of  the  defendant  will  be 
denied. 


Eight  Hour  Law — Application  of  Statute — United  States  v. 
San  Francisco  Bridge  Go .,  88  Federal  Reporter , page  891. — This  case  was 
heard  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
California.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  June  25,  1S98. 

The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  De  Haven, 
and  so  much  of  said  opinion  as  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the 
important  part  of  the  decision  is  quoted  below: 

The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of  the  violation  of  “An  act  relating 
to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dis- 
I trict  of  Columbia,”  approved  August  1, 1892  [chap.  352,  acts  of  1891-92], 
and  has  interposed  a motion  for  an  arrest  of  judgment.  Section  1 of 
the  act  referred  to  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
government  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  for  any  contractor  or  sub- 
i contractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  the  serv- 
ices of  laborers  or  mechanics  upon  public  works  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  “to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or 
mechanic  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  in 
; case  of  extraordinary  emergency.”  By  section  2 of  the  act  it  is  pro- 
vided “that  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  control  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
employed  upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  shall  intentionally  violate  any  provision  of 
this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor.” 

The  information  charges  that  the  defendant  was  a contractor  upon 
public  works  of  the  United  States,  to  wit,  the  new  post-office  of  the 
United  States  in  the*  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco;  that  as  such 
I contractor  its  duty  was  to  employ,  direct,  and  control  laborers  employed 
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and  working  thereon;  and  that  the  defendant  did  on  the  1st  day  of 
December,  1897,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to, 
“require  and  permit  said  laborers  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  the 
calendar  day  last  aforesaid,  to  wit,  nine  hours  and  forty  minutes  in 
such  day,  upon  said  contract  and  public  works,  there  being  then  and 
there  no  case  of  extraordinary  emergency  for  the  employment  of  such 
laborers  for  the  length  of  time  last  aforesaid,  or  for  any  length  ®f  time 
in  excess  of  said  eight  hours  in  said  calendar  day.” 

The  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  based  upon  two  grounds : * * *, 
second,  because  it  is  not  alleged  in  the  information,  nor  was  the  fact 
proved  upon  the  trial,  that  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  land  upon  which  the  post-office  referred  to  in  the  information 
is  being  constructed. 

Section  8 of  article  1 of  the  Constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  “ to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings.”  It  is  not  alleged  in  the  infor- 
mation, nor  does  the  fact  otherwise  appear,  that  the  land  upon  which 
the  new  San  Francisco  post  office  is  being  constructed  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  State,  or  that  political 
jurisdiction  over  the  same  has  been  otherwise  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State.  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  it  must  be  held  that  the 
State  of  California  retains  complete  and  exclusive  political  jurisdiction 
over  such  land,  and,  this  being  so,  there  can  be  no  question  that  per- 
sons there  committing  murder,  or  any  other  offense  denounced  by  its 
laws,  would  be  subject  to  trial  and  punishment  by  the  courts  of  the 
State.  * * * In  the  case  last  cited  [U.  S.  v.  Cornell,  2 Mason,  00, 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  14807]  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Story: 

“But  although  the  United  States  may  well  purchase  and  hold  lands 
for  public  purposes,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a State,  this  does 
not,  of  itself,  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  sovereignty  of  such  State  over 
the  lands  so  purchased.  It  remains  until  the  State  has  relinquished  its 
authority  over  the  land,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication.” 

In  view  of  this  principle  of  constitutional  law,  it  is  now  urged  that 
this  court  is  without  jurisdiction  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
verdict,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  should  be  construed  as  only 
applying  to  public  works  upon  land  over  which  the  United  States  has 
the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  exclusive  political  juris- 
diction and  dominion;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  be  construed  as 
applying  only  to  public  works  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  lands  purchased  by  the  United 
States  with  the  consent  of  the  State,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings.  In  support  of 
this  position,  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  argued,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, that,  unless  so  construed,  the  statute  can  not  be  upheld,  because 
Congress  has  no  power  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours 
laborers  shall  be  permitted  to  work  each  day  in  places  or  upon  land  not 
within  the  exclusive  political  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
statute  under  consideration,  however,  by  its  express  terms,  is  applica- 
ble only  to  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  so  that  the  question  presented  here  is  not  whether  Con- 
gress possesses  the  power  to  legislate  generally  in  regard  to  the  number 
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of'  lionrs  laborers  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  one  day  when 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  some  building  or  in  some  other  employ- 
ment over  which  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision or  control,  but  rather  this:  Has  Congress  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  labor  shall  be  performed  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  of  the  United  States,  and  without  reference 
to  the  fact  whether  such  public  works  are  or  are  not  upon  land  over 
which  the  National  Government  exercises  exclusive  political  jurisdic- 
tion? I entertain  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
Public  works  are  instrumentalities  for  the  execution  of  the  powers  of 
government.  In  the  construction  of  its  public  works,  the  United  States 
exercises  a power  which  belongs  to  it  as  a sovereign  nation,  and,  as  a 
necessary  incident  of  its  sovereignty,  has  the  right  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  construction  of  such  works,  includ- 
\ ing  the  number  of  hours  which  shall  constitute  a day's  labor  for  those 
| employed  thereon.  Laws  have  been  passed  limiting  the  hours  for  the 
i labor  of  letter  carriers  in  any  one  day  ; and  for  those  employed  in  the 
; naw-vards  of  the  United  States;  and  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
! employed  “by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United  States;” 
I and  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  laws  has  never  been  seriously 
| questioned.  In  my  opinion.  Congress  may  also  provide  that  laborers 
upon  public  works  of  the  United  States,  whether  employed  directly  by 
the  Government  or  by  a public  contractor,  shall  not  be  required  or  per- 
mitted to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day,  and  may  compel 
[ obedience  to  such  a law  by  providing  that  its  violation  shall  constitute 
an  offense  against  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  as  such.  Is  or  is 
the  power  of  Congress  to  thus  legislate  in  the  least  impaired  or  affected 
by  the  fact  that  such  public  works  may  be  erected  upon  land  over  which 
L the  State  retains  political  jurisdiction,  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
i does  not  extend  to  matters  connected  with  or  incident  to  the  construe- 
I tion  of  public  works  of  the  United  States;  and  Congress  in  providing, 
I as  it  has,  for  the  punishment  of  any  contractor  upon  such  public  works, 
I or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  who  should  violate  the  provisions  of 
I the  law  under  consideration,  was  not  legislating  upon  a subject  which 
f in  any  manner  trenches  upon  the  reserved  powers  of  the  State.  The 
I subject-matter  of  the  law  is  one  which  concerns  only  the  government 
I of  the  United  States,  and  over  which  it  has  the  right  to  exercise 
I supreme  and  exclusive  control,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State, 
I for  all  purposes  relating  to  the  government  of  the  State  and  the  admin- 
istration of  its  laws,  retains  political  jurisdiction  over  the  land  upon 
1 which  such  public  works  may  be  erected.  This  conclusion  necessarily 
results  from  a consideration  of  the  fact  that,  under  American  constitu- 
tional law,  the  ^National  Government  and  the  States  which  compose  it 
are  clothed  with  separate  powers  of  sovereignty  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jects within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres  of  action,  and  each 
may  therefore  exercise  the  powers  pertaining  to  its  own  sovereignty 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  other.  This  view  is  in  harmony 
with  what  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ableman  v.  Booth.  21 
How.,  516: 

“The  powers  of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  State,  although 
both  exist  and  are  exercised  within  the  same  territorial  limits,  are  yet 
separate  and  distinct  sovereignties,  acting  separately  and  independ- 
ently of  each  other,  within  their  respective  spheres.” 

The  motion  will  be  denied. 
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Seamen’s  Wages— Desertion— Evidence  from  Log — The  Vic- 
torian, 88  Federal  Reporter , page  797. — Tills  was  a libel  in  rein  brought 
by  Lawrence  Goldspring  and  Michael  Moore  against  the  steamship 
Victorian  to  recover  seamen’s  wages.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Washington,  northern 
division,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  July  12,  1898,  dis- 
missing the  libel  on  the  ground  that  as  the  libelants  had  deserted  from 
the  steamship  they  could  not  recover  the  wages  sued  for. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Hanford; 
it  contains  a statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  reads  as  follows : 

The  libelants,  after  signing  articles  for  a voyage  from  Seattle,  via 
Victoria,  to  Alaska  and  return,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  vessel, 
but  left  her  on  the  third  day  at  Victoria,  and  were  there  arrested  on  a 
criminal  charge,  and  detained  until  after  the  vessel  had  proceeded  on 
her  voyage,  when  they  were  released  for  want  of  evidence  to  sustain 
the  accusation  against  them.  The  claimant  denies  any  liability,  and 
insists  that  the  libelants  forfeited  their  wages  by  desertion.  The  offi- 
cial log  book  has  not  been  introduced  in  evidence,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  entry  was  made  therein  of  desertion,  or  any  other  offense  com- 
mitted by  the  libelants,  and  it  is  insisted  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
as  deserters  by  the  court  in  this  proceeding  without  proof  that  they 
were  duly  logged  as  deserters  at  the  time,  as  provided  by  section  4597, 
Rev.  St.  U.  S.  I would  sustain  the  contention  of  the  libelants’  proctor, 
and  refuse  to  consider  evidence  of  desertion,  in  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion authorized  by  section  4597,  if  that  statute  were  applicable  in  this 
case.  The  provisions  of  sections  4290-4292,  4590,  and  4597,  requiring 
official  log  books  to  be  kept,  and  records  of  offenses  to  be  made  therein, 
are  all  part  of  a general  and  comprehensive  statute  prescribing  the 
manner  of  shipping  crews  for  American  merchant  vessels,  and  relating 
to  the  discipline  and  discharge  of  seamen,  enacted  in  the  year  1872. 
(17  Stat.,  262.)  This  statute,  however,  is  limited  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  9,  1874  (18  Staff,  04),  which  provides  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1872  “shall  apply  to  sail  or  steam  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  except  the  coastwise  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  or  in  the  lake-going  trade  touching  at 
foreign  ports  or  otherwise,  or  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  American  possessions,  or  in  any  case  where  the  seamen 
are  by  custom  or  agreement  entitled  to  participate  in  the  profits  or 
result  of  a cruise,  or  voyage.’7  By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
June  19, 1880  (1  Supp.  Rev.  St.  U.  S.  [2d  ed.],  493),  it  is  provided  “ that 
shipping  commissioners  may  ship  and  discharge  crews  for  any  vessel 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade,  or  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  or  the  West 
Indies,  or  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  at  the  request  of  the  master  or 
owner  of  such  vessel;”  and  by  the  act  of  August  19,  1890  (1  Supp. 
Rev.  St.  U.  S.  [2d  ed.],  780),  the  provisions  of  sections  4590  and  4597  are 
extended,  and  made  applicable  to  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  and 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 
Newfoundland,  or  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico,  where  the  crews  of 
such  vessels  have  been  shipped  by  a shipping  commissioner,  as  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1880.  And  finally,  by  the  act  of  February  18, 1895  (28 
Staff,  007),  the  act  of  August  19, 1890,  was  so  revised  and  amended  as  to 
cut  opt  entirely  sections  4590  and  4597,  and  to  exempt  vessels  engaged 
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in  tlie  coastwise  trade  (except  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  ports 
on  the  Pacific  coast)  and  vessels  engaged  in  trade  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  tlie  requirements  of 
the  act  of  1872  as  to  keeping  official  log  books.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
statute  in  force  requiring  the  production  of  an  official  logbook  contain- 
ing evidence  of  desertion  of  any  of  the  crew  from  the  steamship  Victorian 
while  on  a voyage  from  Puget  Sound  to  British  Columbia  or  Alaska,  and 
s there  is  no  rule  applicable  to  this  case  contrary  to  the  general  admiralty 
; law  which  deprives  a deserter  of  all  right  to  sue  for  and  recover  wages  for 
j his  unperformed  contract.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing  that 
\ both  of  the  libelants  did  willfully  desert  the  vessel  at  Victoria.  A de- 
cree of  dismissal  will  be  entered. 


DECISIONS  UVDEB  COMMQV  LAW. 

Employees"  Liability — Duties  of  tele  Employee — Assump- 
tion of  Bisks  by  E3IPLC>yee,  e tc. — Chielinsky  v.  Hooves  & Town- 
j send  Co.,  40  Atlantic  Reporter , page  1127. — This  action  was  brought  by 
Herman  Chielinsky,  by  his  next  friend,  Maximilian  Chielinsky,  against 
the  above-named  company,  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  a left  arm 
; caused,  as  alleged,  through  the  negligence  of  said  company. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  superior  court  of  Delaware  in  the  May 
term  of  1894,  and  Chief  Justice  Lore  gave  the  charge  to  the  jury, 
rehearsing  the  facts  in  the  case  and  laying  down  the  law  applicable 
) thereto.  The  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  the  charge  of  the  chief  justice : 

This  is  an  action  upon  the  case,  brought  by  Herman  Chielinsky,  by  his 
next  friend,  Maximilian  Chielinsky,  the  plaintiff*,  against  the  Hoopes 
. & Townsend  Company,  a corporation  of  this  State,  the  defendant,  to 
recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  left  arm,  which  Chielinsky  alleges 

• resulted  through  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  company.  The  de- 

• fendant  company  were  manufacturers  of  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  by 
machinery,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  December  13,  1892.  Chielinsky, 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  a boy  then  13  years  44  months  of  age,  was  in 
the  employ  of  this  company,  running  a machine  putting  the  nuts  on 

‘ bolts.  The  machine  was  run  by  steam,  with  two  belts,  one  from  the 
. machine  to  the  counter  shaft,  and  the  other  from  the  counter  shaft  to 
I the  line  shaft.  On  the  day  named,  the  belt  from  the  counter  to  the 
line  shaft  came  off,  when  the  machine  was  started  in  the  afternoon; 
and  the  plaintiff  Chielinsky  went  up  upon  the  stringers,  stretched  his 
body  upon  them,  and  then  reached  his  arm  down  to  the  line  shaft, 
; about  14  inches  below,  and  was  putting  on  the  belt,  when  a set  screw 
I caught  his  sleeve,  drew  his  arm  around  the  main  shaft,  crushing  and 
mangling  it,  so  that  it  had  to  be  amputated.  Chielinsky  had  been 
working  on  this  machine  from  December  2 to  December  13,  1892,  and 

• previously  in  the  storeroom,  putting  on  nuts  by  hand,  from  November 
I 6 to  December  2,  1892.  The  plaintiff*  claims  that  putting  on  the 

belt  on  the  line  shaft  was  dangerous  work  for  a boy  of  his  age  and 
experience;  that  there  were  latent  dangers  not  known  or  patent 
to  the  plaintiff;  that  the  defendant,  with  full  knowledge  of  these 
dangers,  did  not  at  any  time  give  proper  instructions  as  to  the 
danger,  and  even  directed  and  permitted  the  iffaintiff,  with  other 
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like  boys,  in  liis  sight  and  knowledge,  to  engage  in  this  dangerous 
work.  The  defendant  claims  that,  at  the  time  the  plaintiff  was  put  to 
work  on  this  machine,  he  was  properly  instructed  as  to  his  duty;  that 
the  putting  on  of  the  line  belt  was  not  a part  of  his  duty  or  work,  but 
that  of  another  employee,  specially  provided  therefor,  and  that  when 
he  was  hurt  he  was  out  of  the  line  of  his  employment,  and  doing  that 
which  the  company  neither  directed  nor  permitted  him  to  do;  that  the 
injury  was  the  result  of  his  own  negligence. 

The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  held  the  relation  of  master  and  serv- 
ant  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  There  are  certain  legal  duties  this 
relation  imposes  upon  each  party.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  pro- 
vide his  servant  with  a reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  do  his  work 
and  reasonably  safe  machinery  to  work  with  or  upon,  and  to  so  keep 
them.  Where  the  employment  is  dangerous,  it  is  the  master’s  like  duty 
to  warn  and  instruct  his  servant  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  it,  if, 
by  reason  of  youth  or  inexperience,  the  servant  be  unacquainted  with 
such  danger.  The  measure  of  such  instruction  must  in  all  cases  be 
gauged  by  such  youth  and  inexperience.  The  particularity  and  extent 
of  this  instruction  are  limited,  however,  by  the  right  of  the  master  to 
presume,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  that  the  servant 
has  the  knowledge,  discretion,  and  experience  of  the  average  servant 
of  his  age  and  intelligence.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  servant  to  obey  and 
follow  the  instructions  and  orders  as  to  his  duty  given  him  by  the 
master  or  his  authorized  agent.  The  servant  assumes  the  ordinary  and 
usual  risks  of  his  employment,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  also  those 
risks,  whether  patent  or  latent,  which  are  within  his  knowledge.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  servant,  in  dangerous  or  other  employment,  to  exercise 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  avoid  accident.  Such  care  and  dili- 
gence must  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  danger  in  each  case. 
You  should  apply  these  rules  relating  to  master  and  servant  in  deter- 
mining this  case. 

The  case  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  a narrow  compass.  The  loss  of  the  arm 
was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Chielinsky  to  put  the  belt  on  the  line 
shaft.  The  sharp  question  for  you  to  decide  is,  was  Chielinsky  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1892,  on  those  stringers,  putting  on  the  belt,  in  the 
exercise  and  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  was  he  there  of  his  own 
motion,  and  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty  and  instruction?  We  under- 
stand it  is  conceded  that  the  putting  on  of  the  belt  of  the  line  shaft  was 
dangerous  work  for  a boy  of  his  age  and  experience.  If  Chielinsky 
climbed  up  on  those  stringers  that  day,  and  tried  to  put  the  belt  on  in 
pursuance  of  the  instr  uction,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
company,  and  without  knowing  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  him- 
self, the  company  was  negligent,  and  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover. 
And  this  would  be  so  even  if  the  company  had  previously  instructed 
him  not  to  go  there,  if  afterwards  they  had  permitted  or  induced  him 
to  go  by  permitting  him  or  other  like  boys  to  do  that  work.  Under  the 
decisions  of  this  State,  even  if  Chielinsky  were  guilty  of  some  negli- 
gence, yet,  if  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  negligence  which  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  still  Chielinsky  would  be  entitled  to 
recover.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Chielinsky  attempted  to  put  on  the 
belt  of  his  own  motion,  out  of  the  line  of  his  employment,  without  the 
order  or  the  consent  of  the  company,  he  can  not  recover.  In  that  case 
he  took  the  risk,  and  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  The 
negligence  of  the  defendant  is  the  ground  of  the  plaintiff’s  right  to 
recover,  and  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  such  negligence  to 
your  satisfaction,  by  a preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
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If  you  should  find  for  tlie  plaintiff,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  for  his 
pain  and  suffering,  and  for  all  permanent  injuries  sustained  by  him  by 
reason  of  his  accident.  The  amount  of  damages,  should  you  find  for 
the  plaintiff,  should  be  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  injury  he 
has  sustained,  in  your  discretion. 


Employers’  Liability — Fellow-Servants — Cates  r.  Itner,  30 
Southeastern  Reporter,  page  8Sd. — This  suit  was  brought  by  Newton 
Cates  against  Nicholas  Itner,  his  employer,  in  the  city  court  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  his  employ.  A 
judgment  was  rendered  for  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff,  Cates,  car- 
ried the  case  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  upon  a writ  of  error. 
Said  court  rendered  its  decision  June  7, 1898,  and  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  not  given  but  the  nature  of  the  decision 
rendered  is  shown  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  which  was 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Simmons.  The  syllabus  of  the  same,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows  : 

A workman  engaged  in  the  same  job  with  others,  and  having  direction 
of  it,  is  not  a vice  principal  of  the  master,  but  stands  on  the  footing  of 
a mere  fellow- servant. 


Employers’  Liability — Negligence  of  Employer — Fellow- 
Servants — Dahike  v.  Illinois  Steel  Co..  76  Xortkie ester n Reporter, page 
362. — This  action  was  brought  by  Ferdinand  Dahike,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Charles  Dahike,  deceased,  against  the  above-named  com- 
pany, to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Charles  Dahike  caused, 

I as  alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  said  company.  The  case  was  heard  in 
the  superior  couit  of  Milwaukee  County,  TVis.,  and  after  hearing  the 
evidence  the  court  took  the  case  from  the  jury  and  rendered  a judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  defendant  company.  The  plaintiff  appealed  the 
case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
September  20,  1898,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  evidence  showed  that  one  Kilz,  an  employee  of  the  defendant, 
bad  charge  of  the  cylindrical  iron  stoves,  three  of  which  were  used 
with  each  blast  furnace  of  the  company,  being  designed  to  heat  the  air 
before  it  entered  the  furnaces ; that  the  deceased,  Dahike,  and  one 
Rendt,  both  common  laborers  in  the  employ  of  said  company,  were 
assistants  to  Kilz ; that  several  of  the  stove  doors  were  marked  with 
chalk  which  indicated  that  they  needed  repairing ; that  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  Kilz  and  in  his  presence  Dahike  and  Rendt  repacked 
one  of  the  doors  of  stove  No.  1,  and  that  Kilz  then  went  away;  that 
they  then  went  to  stove  No.  2 and  repaired  a door  and  then  returned  to 
stove  No.  1 to  tighten  the  second  door,  which  was  marked,  showing 
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need  of  repair;  that  in  the  meantime  Kilz  had  turned  on  the  blast,  i 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  work  at  the  door,  but  neither  Eendt  nor  the 
deceased  knew  that  the  blast  was  on  or  that  there  was  danger  when  it 
was  on;  and  that  while  Eendt  was  in  the  act  of  tightening  one  of  the  [ 
nuts  on  the  door  the  bolt  broke  and  the  pressure  of  air  from  the  inside 
threw  it  off  its  fastenings  and  the  fire  burst  through  the  opening,  and 
so  burned  the  deceased  as  to  cause  his  death. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  rendered  by  Judge  Marshall, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

Was  there  any  evidence,  on  the  most  favorable  view  that  can  reason- 
ably be  taken  of  it,  to  establish  actionable  negligence?  Appellant 
supports  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition  by  arguing  that  the  danger 
of  working  at  the  stove  when  the  blast  was  on  was  unknown  to  the 
deceased  or  to  his  fellow-laborer,  Eendt,  hence  they  should  have  been 
informed  of  it  by  the  master,  and  that  the  failure  so  to  do,  resulting 
in  the  injury  of  the  deceased,  renders  the  master  liable.  Granted  that 
the  danger  existed,  yet  it  does  not  follow  [that]  there  was  a duty  to 
instruct  in  regard  to  it,  unless  it  was  reasonably  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  circumstances  requisite  to  set  that  danger  in  motion  might 
probably  occur,  and  we  are  unable  to  perceive  anything  in  the  evidence 
to  establish  that  element. 

The  duty  to  instruct  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  require  the  master  to 
acquaint  the  employee  with  every  possible  danger  to  which  he  may  be 
subjected  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  master  has  a right  to 
assume  that  the  servant  will  see  and  appreciate  those  dangers  which 
are  open  and  obvious  to  a person  of  ordinary  comprehension ; also  that 
other  servants  associated  with  him  in  the  common  employment  will  j 
exercise  ordinary  skill  and  prudence;  also  that  tools  which  are  fur- 
nished will  not  be  so  used  as  to  be  unreasonably  or  unusually  danger-  1 
ous,  or  that  a place  which  is  reasonably  safe  will  be  made  unsafe  by  the 
improper  conduct  of  those  who  are  required  to  work  there,  or  their 
fellow- servants;  and  as  to  all  such  matters  the  employee  assumes  the 
dangers  as  a part  of  his  contract  of  employment.  Such  contract,  by 
implication,  includes  an  assumption  of  all  the  ordinary  risks  incident  i 
to  the  employment,  such  as  the  risk  of  a coemployee’s  failing  to  exercise  1 
ordinary  care  and  prudence. 

In  any  view  of  the  evidence,  the  negligence  which  resulted  in  the 
accident  was  that  of  Kilz  and  him  alone.  The  relations  between  him 
and  the  deceased  were  clearly  that  of  a fellow-servant.  In  the  absence 
of  negligence  either  in  the  employment  or  retention  of  Kilz,  his  negli- 
gent act  can  not  reach  back  to  the  common  employer  as  the  producing 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  tending  in 
the  remotest  degree  to  show  any  such  negligence.  The  trial  court  was 
clearly  right  in  taking  the  case  from  the  jury.  The  judgment  of  the 
superior  court  is  affirmed. 


Employers’  Liability—  Private  Railway—  Effect  of  Rule 
to  u Stop,  Look,  and  Listen,”  as  Applied  to  Employer  and 
Employee — Weiss  v.  Bethlehem  Iron  Go 88  Federal  Reporter,  page  | 
23.- — This  case  was  brought  up  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  ! 
appeals  for  the  third,  circuit  on  a writ  of  error  from  the  United  States 
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circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a judgment 
had  been  rendered  in  favor  of  the  above-named  company  in  a suit 
brought  against  it  by  one  Weiss  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred 
while  he  was  in  its  employ. 

The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff,  Weiss,  worked  at  night  in 
wheeling  fire  brick  and  clay  in  a wheelbarrow  to  a place  in  the  defend- 
ant’s mill,  and  in  wheeling  therefrom  old  fire  brick;  that  while  engaged 
at  this  work,  shortly  after  0 o’clock  on  the  night  of  April  30,  1896,  the 
fourth  night  of  his  employment,  he  was  struck  by  a moving  car  pushed 
by  a dinkey  engine  just  as  he  was  crossing  the  track  and  was  badly 
maimed;  that  the  engine  and  car  came  out  of  the  doorway  in  the  mill  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  plaintiff  crossed  the  track,  and  that  the  track 
inside  the  mill  took  so  sharp  a curve  that  if  the  engine  were  inside  the 
mill  and  12 J feet  from  the  doorway  it  could  not  be  seen  by  one  standing 
at  the  point  where  the  plaintiff  crossed  the  track ; also  that  it  was  the 
rule  in  the  iron  works  for  the  foreman  to  warn  new  men  in  regard  to  the 
danger  from  locomotives,  three  of  which  were  in  constant  use  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  no  such  warning  had  been  given  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  rendered  its  decision  June  13,  1893, 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  ordering  a new  trial. 
Prom  the  opinion  of  said  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge 
Acheson,  the  following  is  quoted : 

We  are  not  able  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  court  [below]  upon  the 
question  of  the  plaintiff’s  alleged  contributory  negligence  in  not  stop- 
ping before  he  attempted  to  cross  the  railway  track.  In  substance  and 
effect  the  court  charged  the  jury  that,  if  the  plaintiff  did  not  stop, 
he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Now,  the  44 stop,  look,  and 
listen”  rule  regulating  the  conduct  of  a traveler  upon  a highway  when 
about  to  cross  a railroad  track  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  care  which  was  incumbent  upon  the  x>laintiff.  The 
difference  between  an  ordinary  railroad  traversed  by  trains  running  at 
high  rates  of  speed  and  the  defendant’s  private  railway  in  structure, 
equipment,  location,  and  use  is  so  great  that  the  general  rule  govern- 
ing the  crossing  of  the  former  is  not  applicable  to  the  latter.  Again, 
the  relation  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  was  very  different 
[ from  that  which  exists  between  a railroad  company  and  a traveler  upon 
a highway  crossing  the  railroad.  The  defendant  set  the  plaintiff  to 
work  upon  its  wheelbarrow  runway,  which  crossed  its  railway  track, 
and  the  plaintiff,  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  necessarily  crossed 
the  railway,  not  upon  the  implied  invitation  of  the  defendant  simply, 
but  by  its  direction.  The  defendant  was  under  a legal  obligation  not 
to  expose  its  servant,  when  conducting  its  business,  to  unnecessary 
peril  against  which  he  might  have  been  guarded  by  reasonable  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  had  a right  to  assume 
that  the  defendant  would  not  subject  him  to  needless  danger,  and 
hence  his  watchfulness  would  naturally  be  diminished.  The  plaintiff 
was  bound  only  to  observe  reasonable  care  to  avoid  danger  which  was 
obvious,  or  which  was  known  to  him,  or  of  which  he  might  have 
acquired  knowledge  by  the  exercise  of  proper  attention. 
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Employers’  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Assumption  of 
Risk  by  Employee,  etc, — Middle  Georgia  and  Atlantic  Railway  Com- 
pany v.  Barnett , 30  Southeastern  Reporter , page  771. — This  suit  was 
brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Putnam  County,  Ga.,  by  Mrs.  Lucinda 
C.  Barnett  against  the  above-named  railway  company  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  death  of  her  minor  son,  a brakemau  in  the  employ  of  said 
company. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  that  it 
had  left  an  open  drain  under  a track  in  one  of  its  yards  where  cars  had 
to  be  coupled  and  uncoupled  and  switched  back  and  forth.  The  evi- 
dence offered  by  the  plaintiff  tended  to  show  that  the  deceased,  while 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  brakemau,  and  without  fault 
on  his  part,  stepped  into  this  drain  at  night,  and  was  run  down  and 
killed  by  a moving  train  of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  denied  that 
the  drain  contributed  to  the  death  of  the  deceased  and  claimed  that,  if 
it  did,  it  was  one  of  the  risks  incident  to  the  business  which  was 
assumed  by  him  when  he  entered  into  the  employment,  and  that  there- 
fore the  defendant  was  not  liable.  A judgment  was  rendered  for  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  brought  the  case  on  writ  of  error  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  20,  1898, 
and  sustained  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Presiding  Justice  Lump- 
kin, and  from  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
court,  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  rule  of  law  that  an  employee  takes  the  risks  usually  incident  to 
the  work  in  which  he  is  employed  does  not  exempt  the  master  from 
liability  for  the  death  of  a servant  resulting  from  the  negligent  failure 
of  the  master  to  furnish  the  servant  with  a safe  place  in  which  to  work, 
if,  at  the  time  his  death  was  occasioned,  he  was  free  from  contributory 
negligence. 


Employers’  Liability  — Railroad  Companies  — Duty  of 
Employers  as  to  Making-  Rules  — Delaware , Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  v.  Voss , 41  Atlantic  Reporter s page  224. — 
This  case  was  heard  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  on  a demur- 
rer to  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff,  one  Theodore  Toss,  in  an  action 
brought  by  him  against  the  above-named  railroad  company.  The 
decision  of  the  court,  sustaining  the  demurrer  to  the  first  count  of  the 
declaration  and  overruling  the  demurrer  to  the  third  count,  was  ren- 
dered September  22,  1898. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Lippincott,  and  the 
following,  sufficiently  showing  the  facts  and  the  decision  in  the  case,  is 
quoted  therefrom : 

In  this  case  separate  demurrers  are  filed  to  the  first  and  third  counts 
of  the  declaration.  The  action  is  one  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  dam- 
ages of  the  defendant  for  personal  injuries  inflicted  while  the  plaintiff 
was  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant  in  its  freight  coal  yard  at  the 
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terminus  of  its  railroad  at  the  Hudson  River,  in  Jersey  City.  The  first 
count  of  the  declaration  avers  that  at  the  terminus  of  this  railroad 
the  railroad  company  had  a coal  yard  appurtenant  to  the  railroad,  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  coal  carried  by  the  railroad 
company  to  the  various  points  of  unloading’,  by  means  of  tracks  laid 
in  the  said  yard,  over  which  the  cars  carrying  coal  were  transferred. 
It  avers  that  in  January,  1890,  the  plaintiff  was  a servant  of  the  defend- 
ant in  this  yard,  and  that  it  was  a part  of  his  work  or  duty  to  go  upon 
the  coal  cars  standing  in  said  yard,  and  get  coal  to  be  used  in  the  said 
business  of  operating  its  railroad.  One  averment  of  negligence  in  this 
count  is  that  the  defendant  suffered  and  permitted,  in  the  operation  of 
its  yard,  “ its  cars  to  be  kicked  with  great  force  and  violence  across 
this  yard;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  driven  across  by  giving  them  an  impe- 
tus and  detaching  them.”  So  far  as  this  averment,  standing  alone, 
is  concerned,  the  impetus  and  the  detachment  of  the  cars  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  of  the  yard  was  done  by  the  coemployees  or 
coservants  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  whose 
negligence  in  this  respect,  even  if  it  be  conceded  to  exist,  would  not 
form  a basis  for  an  action  for  injuries  arising  by  reason  of  such  negli- 
gence. The  negligence  of  a coservant  is  a risk  assumed  in  the  common 
employment.  But  the  count  of  the  declaration  obtains  its  force  from 
the  further  averment  of  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  operating  its 
roads,  which  is  couched  in  these  words,  to  wit,  “ and  of  its  negligence 
and  carelessness  in  failing  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its  employees  in  the  operation 
of  its  said  yard,”  and  again  charging  it  with  u negligence  and  careless- 
ness in  failing  to  make  and  enforce  reasonable  and  proper  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  its  employees  in  its  said  business.” 
There  is  no  averment  whatever  setting  forth  in  what  respect  the  failure 
to  make  reasonable  rules  and  proper  regulations  was  the  cause  of  the 
injury  to  the  plaintiff.  Even  if  such  averment  had  been  contained  in 
this  count  of  the  declaration,  still  it  is  clear  that  in  the  work  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  yard,  and  the  business  carried  on  therein,  the  plaintiff 
assumed  all  the  risks  of  the  negligence  of  his  coservants,  as  inci- 
dental to  this  class  of  employment,  and  therefore  the  gravamen  of  the 
count,  in  so  far  as  the  liability  of  the  defendant  is  concerned,  is  in 
the  averment  that  the  company  failed  to  establish  certain  general 
rules  for  theguidance  of  its  employees  or  servants  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  in  the  work  being  carried  on  in  this  yard.  This  count 
of  the  declaration  is  framed  upon  the  general  idea  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendant,  as  master,  to  make  and  enforce  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  operation  of  its  yard.  I think  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  law  no  such  legal  duty  existed  upon  the  part  of  the  defend- 
ant. Risks  which  are  incidental  to  the  employment,  risks  which  are 
obvious,  and  those  arising  from  the  negligence  of  coservants,  and.  those 
created  by  the  want  of  reasonable  care  in  the  exercise  by  the  servant 
of  his  employment,  are  all  assumed  by  the  servant  when  he  enters  or 
continues  in  the  service;  and  there  can  not,  in  reason,  be  any  legal  duty 
resting  upon  the  master  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  to  protect 
the  servant  from  such  risks.  The  general  averment  of  the  failure  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  to  make  and  establish  or  enforce  rules  and 
regulations  furnishes  no  basis  of  liability  against  the  master. 

There  is  no  principle  of  law  compelling  the  establishment  of  rules  by 
which  the  work  of  the  master  shall  be  done  by  the  servant.  The  great 
danger  to  the  master  would  be  the  establishment  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  his  business,  the  operation  of  which  might 
result  in  risks  not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  and  involve  serious 
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discussion  as  to  their  reasonableness.  The  master  is  not  bound  to 
make  any  such  rules,  but  is  entitled  to  have  bis  liability  to  bis  servant 
for  the  dangers  of  the  work  determined  by  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  regulating  and  governing  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  to  each  particular  cause  or  case  of  injury  as  it  arises,  and 
to  the  system  or  manner  in  which  his  business  is  operated  or  conducted. 
The  demurrer  to  the  first  count  of  the  declaration  is  sustained,  with 
costs. 


Employers’  Liability — .Railroad  Companies — Fellow- Ser- 
vants—Assumption  of  Risks — Yager’s  Administrator  v.  The  Receivers, 
88  Federal  Reporter , page  773 . — One  J.  M.  Yager,  an  employee  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  while 
working  upon  a bridge,  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  same  which 
carried  him  down  with  it  and  fatally  crushed  him.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  accident  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  one  W.  S.  Hanna,  the 
manager  of  the  work,  in  attempting  to  swing  the  bridge  on  its  bearings 
without  placing  props  against  the  side  of  the  bridge  or  fastening  ropes 
or  guys  to  the  top,  which  caused  the  bridge  to  careen  and  fall.  Suit 
was  brought  by  Yager’s  administrator  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  to  recover  damages  for  his 
death,  and  the  court  rendered  its  decision  in  January,  1882,  and  dis- 
missed the  plain  tiff’s  petition,  rendering  judgment  for  the  defendants. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Hughes, 
and  from  it  the  following  is  quoted : 

Conceding  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  there  was 
negligence  on  the  part  of  Hanna,  the  foreman  bridge  builder  in  charge 
of  the  bridge  of  these  receivers  at  Petersburg,  the  case  belongs  to  that 
familiar  class  of  cases,  often  difficult  to  treat,  of  an  injury  to  one  fel- 
low-servant from  the  alleged  negligence  of  another.  Ho  principle  of 
law  is  more  firmly  settled  than  the  general  principle  that  every  person 
who  voluntarily  enters  upon  a particular  employment  for  hire  impliedly 
takes  upon  himself  all  the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  it,  and  especially 
that  voluntary  employees  for  hire  in  any  work  impliedly  assume  that 
risk  of  accident  resulting  in  the  due  course  of  that  work  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  fellow-servants.  The  principle  is  plain  enough,  and  the 
reason  of  [the]  law  obvious  enough.  But  there  are  several  classes  of 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  there  is  often  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  a particular  case  falls  within  the  exception,  or  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  itself.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  show  by  citation  of 
law,  for  it  must  be  conceded,  that  Yager,  as  a.  bridge  builder,  assumed 
the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  that  trade;  and  the  further  question  in 
this  case  is  whether  he  did  not  also  assume  the  risk  of  such  negligence 
and  oversight  as  might  be  committed  by  his  foreman  and  coemployee 
in  the  execution  of  this  job. 

In  the  case  of  Hough  v.  Railway  Co.,  100  FT.  S»,  213,  referred  to  in 
the  briefs  of  counsel,  and  relied  upon  by  each,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  acquiescing  fully  in  the  general  rule,  was  at  pains  to 
discriminate  the  case  then  before  it  from  the  class  of  cases  falling 
within  the  general  principle.  This  case  of  Hough  v,  Railway  Co.  shows 
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but  one  example  of  an  exception  to  tlie  general  rule  uuder  considera- 
tion. It  is  a case  of  accident  from  the  use  of  defective  machinery.  It 
is  not  a case  of  accident  in  bridge  building.  In  that  case  the  general 
rule  as  to  the  nonresponsibility  of  a master  to  one  employee  for  the 
negligence  of  another  was  set  out  with  much  care,  as  follows: 

‘•It  is  implied  in  the  contract  between  the  parties  that  the  servant 
risks  the  dangers  which  ordinarily  attend  or  are  incident  to  the  business 
in  which  he  voluntarily  engages  for  compensation,  among  which  is  the 
carelessness  of  those,  at  least  in  the  same  work  or  employment,  with 
whose  habits,  conduct,  and  capacity  he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  duties, 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted,  and  against  whose  neglect  or 
incompetency  he  may  himself  take  such  precautions  as  his  judgment 
or  inclination  may  suggest.” 

This  general  rule,  thus  carefully  enunciated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
is  the  one  which  must  be  held  to  determine  the  case  at  bar,  unless  it 
can  be  brought  within  some  exception  equally  clear  and  well  settled, 
because  it  must  be  assumed  that  Hanna  and  Yager  were  coemployees, 
one  as  foreman,  and  the  other  as  journeyman,  in  an  employment  in 
which  thev  had  been  working  with  each  other  lor  some  time,  and  in 
which  they  had  had  full  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
each  other's  “habits,  conduct,  and  capacity."  I am  not  able  to  gather 
from  the  argument  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  what  particular  class  of 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  nonliability  it  is  within  which  they 
suppose  the  present  case  to  fall.  It  is  not,  as  the  case  of  Hough  v. 
Railway  Co.  was,  one  of  defective  machinery  known  to  have  been  out 
of  repair  by  intestate  and  foreman,  and  which  the  intestate  had  a 
number  of  times  complained  of  ineffectually.  The  court  was  dealing 
with  such  a case,  and  detached  expressions  appropriate  to  such  a case 
can  not  logically  be  applied  to  the  present  case.  The  court  was  show- 
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that  that  case  was,  by  reason  of  its  own  particular  facts, 


exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  was  at  pains  to  set  out  the  especial 
grounds  on  which  it  discriminated  that  case  from  those  governed  by 
the  general  law.  Certainly,  the  case  of  a locomotive  engine  being 
thrown  from  a railroad  track  by  a defective  cow  catcher,  which  the 
proper  officers  of  the  company  had  frequently  promised,  but  had  neg- 
lected, to  put  in  repair,  is  a very  different  one  in  all  its  elements  from 
that  of  the  falling  of  the  parts  of  a new  bridge  while  in  the  course  of 
erection  from  circumstances  arising  at  the  moment,  equally  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  by  the  foreman  and  the  intestate  journeyman. 

Hanua  was  an  employee  of  the  receivers  of  this  railroad,  a foreman 
engaged  at  manual  labor  in  a special  class  of  work  along  with  other 
workmen.  He  was  depended  upon  to  take  charge  on  the  spot  in  per- 
son of  every  job  of  bridge  building  or  repairing  that  was  required  on  a 
long  section  of  the  railroad.  But  he  did  this  in  detail.  He  had  no 
stationary  headquarters.  His  service  was  not  limited  to  giving  orders 
from  a central  point  to  workmen  at  a distance,  but  lie  was  personally 
present  in  executing  each  job,  laboring  with  his  own  hands  as  a 
mechanic  along  with  the  rest  of  his  gang  in  its  execution.  He  was  so 
actually  engaged  when  the  accident  under  present  consideration  hap- 
pened, and  therefore  I am  of  opinion  that  he  was  a coemployee  of  Yager 
in  every  particular  and  every  sense,  so  carefully  defined  bv  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  in  Hough  t\  Railway  Co.,  100  U.  S.,  217,  in  the  language  I have 
quoted  at  length. 

But  I am  not  convinced  by  anything  appearing  in  the  evidence  that 
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culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  Hanna  or  any  other  coemployee  of 
the  plaintiff’s  intestate.  Yager.  This  accident  may  have  been  one  of 
the  many  that  periodically  happen  whose  real  cause  can  not  be  pred- 
icated with  certainty.  It  occurred  in  one  of  the  long  days  of  a hot 
summer,  and  the  men  engaged  may  have  been  partially  unnerved  and 
relaxed  with  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Few  men  ever  prove  such  a 
character  for  care  and  skill  and  experience  as  is  proved  for  Hanna  as  a 
bridge  builder;  and  I am  unwilling  to  ascribe  culpable  negligence  to 
him  in  the  falling  of  this  bridge  at  Petersburg. 

The  petition  must  be  dismissed,  but  without  cost.  It  must  be  dis- 
missed— First,  because  the  deceased  man,  Yager,  in  engaging  with 
these  receivers  for  wages,  as  a bridge  builder,  took  upon  himself  all  the 
ordinary  risks  incident  to  that  employment,  including  the  risk  of  the 
falling  of  this  bridge  at  the  critical  time  of  adjusting  it  to  its  bearings, 
after  the  taking  out  of  the  false  work,  during  the  putting  in  of  the 
upper  braces  of  the  end  bent;  second,  because,  in  engaging  in  this 
occupation,  he  took  upon  himself  the  risk  of  all  accidents  incident  to 
such  work  from  the  temporary  oversight  or  mismanagement  of  his 
coworkman,  Hanna,  the  experienced  and  skillful  foreman  bridge  builder, 
who  was  laboring  with  him,  and  directing  this  job;  and,  third,  because 
the  evidence  does  not  show-  that  the  falling  of  this  bridge  was  caused 
by  any  fault  of  the  receivers,  or  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  their 
foreman  bridge  builder,  Hanna. 


Nonliability  of  Employer  on  Employee’s  Policy  of  Accident 
Insurance  in  case  Insurance  Company  Fails  to  Pay — Carpenter 
et  al.  v . Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  51  northeastern 
Reporter , page  4.93 . — Action  was  brought  by  Mary  E.  Carpenter  and 
others,  the  widow  and  children  of  one  Emanuel  Carpenter,  deceased, 
against  the  above-named  railroad  company  and  the  American  Casualty 
Insurance  and  Security  Co.  upon  a contract  of  accident  insurance.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  circuit  court  of  Clay  County,  Ind.,  and  the  railroad 
company  separately  demurred  to  the  complaint  as  not  stating  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a cause  of  action  against  it.  Said  demurrer  was 
sustained  by  the  circuit  court,  and  the  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  appel- 
late court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  27, 1898,  and 
sustained  the  action  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court, 
which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Henley,  and  the  following  is 
quoted  therefrom : 

The  complaint  is  upon  a written  contract,  and  is  in  one  paragraph.  It 
alleges  the  death  of  Emanuel  Carpenter,  the  settlement  of  his  estate 
without  administration,  and  that  appellants  are  his  heirs,  and  only 
heirs  at  law.  It  alleges  that  a certain  contract  was  executed  by  all  of 
the  parties  to  this  action,  and  makes  the  said  contract  a part  of  the 
complaint.  This  contract  is  in  the  following  words : u This  to  certify 
that  Emanuel  Carpenter,  Sec.  25,  Coal  Bluff,  is  insured  by  the  Ameri- 
can Casualty  Insurance  and  Security  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  against 
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accident  resulting  in  bodily  injury  or  death.  By  the  terms  of  the 
policy  the  above  named  person,  so  long  as  he  remains  an  employee  of 
the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  will  receive  through 
the  paymaster  of  that  railroad  company  in  case  of  accident,  however 
and  whenever  happening  between  the  date  hereof  and  the  first  day  of 
May,  1S93,  the  following  benefits:  (1st)  For  accidental  injury  not  result- 
ing in  death,  one  half  of  his  usual  wages,  during  disablement,  if  not 
more  than  fifty  (50)  weeks;  also,  doctor  bills.  (2d)  For  accidental 
injury  resulting  in  his  death,  his  legal  representatives  will  receive  one- 
half  of  his  usual  wages  for  one  year,  and  doctor  bills  and  funeral 
expenses.  The  above  benefits  will  not  accrue  to  said  person  except 
for  accidents  sustained  while  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.,  and  only  between  this  date  and  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1893.  Ho  benefits  will  accrue  hereunder  for  any  accident 
occurring  as  the  result  of  a riot  or  other  violation  of  law.  This  certifi- 
cate is  issued  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  insurance  issued  by 
the  American  Casualty  Insurance  and  Security  Co.  to  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees. 
Dated  at  Chicago,  111.,  this  1st  day  of  July,  1S92.  [Signed]  American 
Casualty  Insurance  and  Security  Co.,  W.  E.  Midgley,  president.  Chi- 
cago and  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R.  Co.,  by  Charles  H.  Rockwell,  gen’l 
supt.”  It  is  further  alleged  that  a certain  policy  of  insurance  written 
by  appellee's  codefendant  was  taken  out  by  appellee  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees,  and  that  the  premium  paid  for  said  policy  was  collected 
from  said  employees  by  appellee  retaining  a stated  amount  out  of  the 
monthly  wages  of  each  insured  employee;  that  appellants*  decedent 
was  one  of  appellee's  employees,  and  that  appellee  retained  out  of  his 
monthly  wages  the  sum  of  $2  per  month,  which  went  into  the  treasury 
of  appellee,  to  pay  for  said  insurance;  that  appellants'  decedent  was 
accidentally  injured  while  in  the  employ  of  appellee,  and  in  the  line  of 
his  said  employment,  and  that  said  accidental  injury  occurred  during 
the  term  of  said  insurance,  and  that  from  said  injury  he  was  wholly 
disabled,  and  lingered  a long  time,  and  finally  died  as  a result  thereof; 
that  the  wages,  doctor  bills,  and  other  moneys  which  said  contract  and 
) policy  of  insurance  provided  should  be  paid"  on  the  happening  of  the 
[events  related  in  the  complaint  have  never  been  paid.  Judgment  for 
( $100  is  demanded. 

Does  the  complaint  state  facts  sufficient  to  create  a liability  upon  the 
part  of  the  appellee?  W e are  unable  to  find  in  the  complaint  any  aver- 
■ ment  charging  appellee  with  a breach  of  any  contract  declared  upon, 
or  the  breach  of  any  duty  owing  to  appellants  or  their  decedent.  It  is 
not  charged  that  the  moneys,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  appellee 
deducted  from  decedent’s  wages,  was  not  applied  to  the  payment  of 
premiums  due  from  him  to  appellee’s  codefendant;  neither  is  it  charged 
that  appellee  received  and  retained  any  moneys  from  the  said  insurance 
company  which  were  due  appellants  under  the  policy  taken  out  for  the 
benefit  of  Emanuel  Carpenter,  deceased.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  this 
action  can  not  be  maintained  against  appellee.  There  was  no  contract 
of  insurance  between  appellee  and  Emanuel  Carpenter.  The  contract 
of  insurance  was  entered  into  between  appellee  and  its  codefendant, 
and  was  for  the  benefit  of  said  Emanuel  Carpenter;  he  accepted  its 
terms,  and  paid  to  appellee  the  amounts  necessary  to  insure  him  the 
benefits;  he  was  the  third  party  for  whose  benefit  the  contract  was 
made;  and,  under  the  well-settled  rules  of  law  as  announced  by  the 
decisions  of  our  supreme  court,  he,  or  his  heirs  in  case  of  his  death, 
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could  enforce  the  contract  against  the  insurance  company,  if  his  injury 
was  such  a one  as-  would  bring  him  within  the  pro' visions  of  the  policy. 
We  find  no  error  in  the  record.  Judgment  affirmed. 


Receiver.  of  Street  Railway  — Regulating  Rights  of 
Employees,  etc. — Morley  et  al.  v.  Snow,  75  Northwestern  Reporter  f 
page  466. — - This  case  was  heard  in  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  on  a 
petition  by  Geo.  B.  Morley  and  Homer  Boring  for  a mandamus  to  require 
Byron  A.  Snow,  Saginaw  circuit  judge,  to  vacate  an  order  made  by  him. 
The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  May  24, 1898,  and  granted  the 
petition. 

Judge  Moore,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  used  the  following  language 
therein : 

This  is  a petition  for  a mandamus  to  require  the  relator  to  vacate  an 
order  made  by  him.  The  petitioners  were  appointed  by  the  circuit 
court  for  the  county  of  Saginaw,  in  chancery,  receivers  of  the  Union 
Street  Railway  Company  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  upon  the  application  of  the 
Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  complainants  in  a cross-bill 
in  a case  which  is  reported  in  73  R.  W.,  243.  The  receivers  were  directed 
to  take  control  of  the  road  and  operate  the  same.  At  this  time  there 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  road,  as  a street  ear  conductor,  John  C.  Smith, 
and  he  continued  to  act  in  that  capacity  after  the  appointment  of  the 
receivers.  About  April  1 the  receivers  adopted  the  Mehiing  box  sys- 
tem of  collecting  ear  fares  from  passengers.  This  box  is  a metal  safe, 
of  convenient  size,  carried  by  the  conductor,  into  which  the  passenger  is 
required  to  deposit  his  fare,  at  which  time  the  conductor  presses  a button 
which  rings  a bell  and  registers  the  fare.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
box,  with  the  transfer  tickets,  is  handed  by  the  conductor  into  the  office, 
and  becomes  his  settlement  with  the  company.  The  use  of  this  box  was 
distasteful  to-  the  conductor  John  G.  Smith,  who  filed  a petition  in  which 
he  represented  his  long  employment  upon  the  road  ; the  fact  that  he  was 
required  to  carry  one  of  these  boxes;  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing 
they  were  accurate;  that  their  use  made  him  responsible  to  the  com- 
pany for  plugged  or  counterfeit  coins;  that  passengers  objected  to  their 
use,  and  when  the  conductors,  following  the  rules  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany, required  the  passengers  to  deposit  their  fares  in  the  boxes  or  leave 
the  car,  it  gave  rise  to  controversies  which  resulted  in  injury  to  the 
conductors;  and  that  he  had  been  injured  by  a passenger  who  objected 
to  paying  his  fare.  He  also  represented  that  when  attempting  to  use 
the  boxes  of  the  company  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  rules,  he  had 
been  laid  off  from  work  for  a number  of  days ; and  he  asked  for  an  order 
that  the  receivers  might  be  required  to  pay  him  for  the  time  so  lost,  and 
the  use  of  the  boxes  be  discontinued.  The  receivers  answered  the  peti- 
tion, and  claimed  the  use  of  the  boxes  was  a reasonable  and  proper  regu- 
lation, and  claimed  that  Mr.  Smith  persistently  and  purposely  refused  to 
properly  use  them,  and  that  after  being  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  prop- 
erly use  the  boxes  as  directed,  he  would  be  laid  off*.  Proof  was  offered 
before  the  court  from  which  it  pretty  clearly  appears  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  operating  the  boxes  if  the  conductors  were  so  inclined,  and 
that  there  was  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  use,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  passengers  or  the  conductors.  The  court  made  an  order 
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granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  not  for  the  reasons  set  up  therein,  but, 
to  state  it  in  his  own  language,  used  at  the  time  he  granted  the  order: 
“It  seems  to  me,  in  this  matter,  that  the  fact  of  the  receivers  publishing 
notices  in  the  car  that  no  conductor  shall  handle  money,  connecting 
that  with  the  fact  that  he  shall  be  liable  and  responsible  for  any  plugged 
money  or  counterfeit  money  that  is  placed  in  these  boxes,  compelling 
the  public  to  place  the  fares  in  these  boxes,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  it  is  objectionable  to  the  public  to  be  compelled  to  put  the  money 
in  the  boxes — for  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that,  coupling  the  adver- 
tisement with  the  request  to  the  public,  it  means  that  the  conductors 
are  not  to  be  trusted;  that  they  are  not  to  handle  the  money;  that  there 
is  some  honest  person  somewhere  who  can  handle  the  money,  and  count 
it  correctly,  but  that  these  men  are  liable  not  to  do  so.  It  is  an  insinua- 
tion of  dishonesty.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  saying  to  the  public,  1 We  have 
men  in  our  employ  whom  we  can  not  trust,  whom  we  are  unable  to  trust, 
and  I warn  you  that  here  is  a man  who  is  liable  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  money  that  he  may  collect  that  belongs  to  this  railroad.'  It 
tends  to  ostracize  from  society  people  who  are  so  engaged,  so  employed. 
Children  talk  of  it  on  the  street.  People  discuss  it,  that  they  are  not 
proper  persons  to  associate  with  : they  can  not  be  trusted  in  handling 
five-cent  pieces.  I think  this  box  is  not  a proper  regulation;  that  it  is 
not  a thing  to  be  used  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used;  and  an  order 
may  be  made  discontinuing  the  use  of  it.'* 

AVe  think  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  learned  judge  is  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  facts.  Conductors  of  street  cars  deal  with  a great 
number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  are  entering  and  leaving  the  car  fre- 
quently. It  often  happens  that  change  must  be  made,  and  there  are 
opportunities  for  mistakes.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that,  like 
persons  in  all  callings,  some  of  the  emjDioyees  of  street  car  companies 
will  yield  to  temptation,  when  presented.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  business  upon  a large  scale  knows  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
so  svstematized  that  mistakes  or  fraud  in  its  conduct  shall  not  occur. 
Officials,  both  of  the  State  and  Nation,  and  officers  charged  with  the 
management  of  banks,  railroads,  and  other  corporations,  are  surrounded 
by  checks  and  safeguards  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  possibilities 
of  frauds  or  mistakes.  The  cash  register  is  to  be  found  in  most  places 
of  business.  Upon  the  elevated  roads  in  the  large  cities,  the  passenger 
pays  his  fare  before  he  enters  upon  the  platform,  over  which  he  must 
pass  to  get  admission  to  his  train.  Everyone  recognizes  the  checks 
and  safeguards  as  proper  to  be  used,  and  no  one  has  a right  to  regard 
them  as  an  imputation  upon  the  honesty  of  any  individual  usingthem. 
Their  use  is  simply  a recognition  of  what  we  all  know  to  be  a fact,  with 
humanity  constituted  as  it  is,  that,  in  the  conduct  of  a large  business 
by  many  persons,  there  is  a liability  to  make  mistakes,  and  a possibility 
of  the  commission  of  frauds.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  the  unintelli- 
gent or  dishonest  might  object  to  these  checks  and  safeguards,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  honest  and  intelligent  should  object 
to  any  practical  method  which  would  reduce  the  probability  of  mistakes, 
or  the  opportunities  for  the  commission  of  fraud,  to  the  minimum. 

The  receivers  are  in  the  management  of  a great  property.  They 
adopted  a device  which  in  their  judgment  is  calculated  to  help  make 
the  management  of  the  road  successful  and  profitable.  Their  judgment 
is  challenged  by  one  of  their  employees.  He  appeals  to  the  court.  The 
receivers  are  supposedly  appointed  because  of  their  responsibility  and 
ability.  The  act  of  the  receivers  is  a detail  in  the  management  of  the 
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road.  The  act  done  is  not  sliown  to  be  an  abuse  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  receivers.  If  the  court  is  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
the  judgment  of  the  receiver  in  a detail  of  management  like  this,  where 
will  its  duty  end?  Shall  the  court  enter  into  a consideration  of  the 
entire  organization  of  the  road,  and  determine  whether  one  man  shall 
be  discharged  and  another  employed?  Will  it  enter  into  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  coal  used  in  the  power  house,  or  the  brand  of 
oil  used  as  a lubricator?  Will  it  entertain  a complaint  of  an  employee 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  a pointed  shovel  in  his  work,  instead 
of  the  one  he  is  now  required  to  use?  We  think  the  learned  judge 
entered  upon  an  inquiry  that  properly  belongs  with  the  receivers,  and 
not  with  the  court.  If  they  are  not  competent  to  deal  with  such  a 
detail  of  the  management  of  the  road,  they  should  be  removed,  and 
some  one  appointed  who  is  competent.  The  writ  should  issue  as 
prayed. 


Seamen’s  Wages — Lien  on  Cargo — The  Marion , 88  Federal 
Reporter,  page  96. — This  case  was  heard  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  California,  and  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  rendered  May  21,  1893. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  De  Haven, 
and  contains  a statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  reads  as  follows : 

This  is  a libel  by  seamen  to  enforce  against  a cargo  of  salmon  a claim 
of  lien  for  their  wages.  The  cargo,  consisting  of  850  barrels  of  salmon, 
was  brought  by  the  barkentine  Marion  from  Alaska  to  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  upon  the  voyage  described  in  the  amended  libel.  The 
Marion  has  been  sold,  and,  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  not 
being  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  it  is  sought  by  this 
proceeding  to  enforce  the  balance  of  their  claim  for  wages  against  the 
cargo  in  question.  It  was  admitted  upon  the  trial  that  prior  to  the 
departure  of  the  Marion  on  that  voyage,  which  was  a voyage  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  0.  E.  Whitney  & Co.,  the  claim- 
ants here,  advanced  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  money  and  supplies 
of  the  value  of  $4,400  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  her  to  make  such 
voyage.  Upon  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  San  Francisco  the  claim- 
ants received  the  850  barrels  of  salmon  in  payment  of  the  advances  so 
made  by  them  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Upon  this  state  of  facts, 
there  must  be  a finding  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  were  the  owners 
of  the  salmon  when  caught  and  landed  in  San  Francisco;  and  under 
the  law  as  declared  by  my  predecessor  in  overruling  the  exceptions  to 
the  amended  libel  in  this  case  (The  Marion,  79  Fed.,  104),  the  seamen 
are  entitled  to  a lien  upon  such  cargo  in  an  amount  equal  to  what  would 
be  a reasonable  freight  thereon  if  such  cargo  had  been  carried  by  the 
vessel  for  persons  other  than  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  It  was  agreed 
upon  the  trial  that  $1  per  barrel  would  be  a reasonable  charge  for 
freight  upon  the  voyage  named.  Let  a decree  be  entered  in  favor  of 
the  libelants  for  the  sum  of  $850  and  costs. 
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Wages  Preferred  in  Patuxent  by  Eeceiyer — Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Companies — Keelyn  v.  Carolina  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co .,  90  Federal  Reporter , page  29. — The  above-named  company 
seems  to  have  been  in  tlie  bands  of  a receiver  and  a bearing  was  bad 
in  tbe  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina 
upon  claims  against  said  company  for  labor  and  supplies  furnished  it. 
Tbe  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  October  28, 1898,  and  tbe  claims 
for  labor  were  allowed. 

Tbe  opinion  of  tbe  court  was  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Simonton 
and  reads  as  follows : 


This  case  comes  up  upon  claims  made  by  persons  who  have  furnished 
supplies  to  tbe  Carolina  Mutual  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  others  who  have  been  employed  by  it.  Tbe  supplies  are  of  material 
essentially  necessary  in  keeping  up  and  maintaining  tbe  telegraph  lines. 
Tbe  employees  are  ladies  who  have  been  employed  at  tbe  telephone 
exchange  and  tbe  superintendent  in  charge.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
employees  are  not  protected  under  tbe  labor  acts  of  tbe  general  assembly 
of  South  Carolina.  If  they  can  be  protected  at  all,  It  must  be  under 
tbe  doctrine  established  in  Fosdick  v.  Schall,  99  U.  S.,  235.  This  was 
tbe  first  of  a series  of  cases  which  recognize  that  claims  may  exist 
against  an  insolvent  railroad  company  which  are  superior  to  the  lien  of 
a mortgage  debt.  The  theory  is  that  railroads  are  a peculiar  property, 
of  a public  nature,  discharging  a great  public  work.  They  can  not  be 
built  without  the  interposition  of  the  sovereign  power.  When  built, 
they  serve  a great  public  purpose.  Railroads  connect  distant  points'. 
That  they  are  common  carriers  is  but  a small  part  of  their  office.  They 
are  not  only  the  arteries  of  trade.  They  civilize,  develop,  and  enrich 
large  sections  of  country.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories spring  up  on  their  line.  They  make  intercommunication  of  vital 
importance  to  thousands.  They  are  the  means  of  transporting  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  and  supplies,  promoting  and  preserving  tranquillity 
in  times  of  peace,  and  connecting  and  creating  strategic  points  in  times 
of  war.  They  are  public  highways.  Public  interest — the  highest  pub- 
lic interest — requires  that  when  constructed  they  be  kept  up— be  kept, 
as  the  phrase  is,  a ‘‘going  concern.'*  Being  so  important,  the  courts 
look  with  favor  upon  everything  which  keeps  a railroad  a going  con- 
cern. To  this  end,  the  first  application  of  its  earnings  must  be  made. 
The  stockholder  subscribes,  and  the  bondholder  lends,  his  money  with 
knowledge  of  this.  Neither  of  them  can  get  anything  until  the  current 
expenses  are  paid.  Upon  this  assurance,  all  persons  who  furnish  labor 
and  supplies  are  encouraged  to  give  credit  to  the  railroad  and  to  con- 
tribute to  keeping  it  a going  concern;  and  if,  perchance,  through  inad- 
vertence, or  for  any  other  cause,  any  portion  of  the  earnings  have  been 
applied  to  interest  or  dividends,  leaving  current  expenses  unpaid  in 
whole  or  part,  this  is  a diversion  which  the  court  will  certainly  correct. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  doctrine,  and  the  reason  for  the  doctrine,  of  Fos- 
dick v.  Schall.  Thus  far  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  applied  the 
doctrine  in  any  case  except  that  of  a railroad.  It  certainly  can  not  be 
applied  to  corporations  of  a purely  private  character. 

! The  question  of  its  application  to  telegraph  or  telephone  companies 
has  never  been  made.  If  we  are  governed  by  the  reason  of  the  doc- 
trine, its ^application  to  a telegraph  and  telephone  company  is  not  diffi- 
cult. Like  railroads,  these  lines  are  very  important  instruments  of 
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interstate  commerce.  They  are  means  of  communication  between  all! 
points  on  the  globe.  They  are  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  the! 
Government  in  time  of  war  and  to  the  people  in  time  of  peace.  Under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1886,  they  are  made  agents  of  the  Government, 
and  have  its  special  protection  upon  certain  conditions.  This  company 
has  complied  with  these  conditions.  They  can  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  It  does  appear  as  if  the  public  have  as  much  inter- 
est in  keeping  a telegraph  and  telephone  company  a going  concern  as 
they  have  a railroad  company;  and  so  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
Fosdick  Vo  Schall,  and  the  current  of  cases  of  which  it  is  the  source, i 
would  seem  applicable  also  to  telegraph  and  telephone  cases. 

In  the  present  case  it  will  be  extented  at  least  in  aid  of  the  operators. 
They  depend  for  their  daily  living  on  their  daily  wages.  They  clung'; 
to  their  positions,  and  stood  by  the  corporation,  in  despite  of  failure  to 
secure  pay.  They,  at  great  sacrifice,  kept  it  a living  concern.  They 
enabled  it  to  retain  its  list  of  subscribers,  so  that  when  it  was  offered 
for  sale,  instead  of  being  an  abandoned  wreck,  it  was  in  active  daily 
operation.  The  claims  of  those  who  furnished  supplies  are  by  no 
means  as  strong  as  these.  Let  an  order  be  taken  for  the  payment  of 
the  ©iterators  and  other  employees  their  wages  for  90  days  before  the 
appointment  of  the  receiver. 


LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1808. 


[The  Second  Special  Eeport  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 


NEW  JERSEY. 
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ACTS  OF  1898. 

Chapter  50. — Trade-marks,  eic.,  of  trade  unions,  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corpora- 
tion to  adopt  for  their  protection  and  file  for  registry,  or  cause  to  be  filed  for  registry, 
as  herein  provided,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  that  has  been  used  or  is 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  designating,  making  known  or  distinguishing 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  products  of  labor  that  have  been  or  may  be 
wholly  or  partly  made,  manufactured,  produced,  prepared,  packed  or  put  on  sale  by 
any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation,  or  to  or  upon  which  any  work 
or  labor  has  been  applied  or  expended  by  any  person  or  by  any  member  or  members 
of  any  association,  organization  or  corporation  that  has  adopted  and  filed  for  regis- 
try, or  that  may  adopt  and  file  for  registry,  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or 
design  as  aforesaid,  or  announcing  or  indicating  that  the  same  have  been  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  or  by 
any  member  or  members  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  shall  adopt 
and  file  for  registry,  or  cause  to  be  adopted  and  filed  for  registry,  any  label,  trade- 
mark, term  or  design  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  property,  privileges, 
rights,  remedies  and  interests  in  and  to  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design, 
and  in  and  to  the  use  of  the  same,  provided  or  given  by  this  act  to,  or  otherwise 
conferred  upon  or  enjoyed  by,  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation 
filing  the  same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  filed,  for  registry,  shall  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely secured,  preserved  and  protected  as  the  property  of  those  entitled  to  the 
same,  before  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  designs  has  been  actually  applied  to 
any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor  and  put  upon  the  market  for  sale 
or  otherwise,  and  before  any  use  or  appropriation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term 
or  design  has  been  made  in  connection  with  any  such  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or 
product  of  labor,  as  well  as  after  the  same  has  been  used  or  applied  to  designate, 
make  known  or  distinguish  any  such  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor 
and  they  have  been  put  upon  the  market. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  that  has  heretofore 
adopted  and  used,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  and  use,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or 
design  as  herein  provided,  may  file  the  same  for  registry  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  by  leaving  two  copies,  facsimiles  or  counterparts  thereof,  with  the  said 
secretary,  and  filing  therewith  a statement  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  subscribed 
and  sworn  to  by  any  such  person,  or  by  any  officer,  agent  or  attorney  of  any  such 
association,  organization  or  corporation,  specifying  the  person,  association,  organi- 
zation or  corporation  by  whom,  or  on  whose  behalf,  any  such  label,  trade-mark, 
term  or  design  is  filed,  and  the  class  or  character  of  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise 
or  product  of  labor  to  which  the  same  has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  appropriated 
or  applied,  and  that  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  so  filing  the 
same,  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  is  so  filed,  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  said 
label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  and  that  no  other  person,  firm,  association,  organi- 
zation or  corporation  has  the  right  to  such  use,  either  in  the  identical  form  or  in  any 
such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may  be  calculated  to  deceive,  without  the  permis- 
sion or  authority  of  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  filing  the 
same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  filed,  and  that  the  copies,  facsimiles  or  counterparts 

IGled  therewith  are  true  and  correct  copies,  facsimiles  or  counterparts  of  the  genuine 
label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  of  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corpora- 
tion filing  the  same  or  causing  the  same  to  be  filed ; and  there  shall  be  paid  for  such 
liling  and  registry  a fee  of  one  dollar  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  use  of  the 
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Sec.  4.  The  secretary  of  state,  upon  the  filing  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term 
or  design  that  is  not  in  conllict  with  the  next  section  hereof,  shall  register  the  same, 
and  shall  deliver  to  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  filing  the 
same,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  filed,  as  many  certified  copies  thereof,  with  his  cer- 
tificate of  such  registry,  as  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or  corpora- 
tion may  request,  and  tor  every  such  copy  and  certificate  there  shall  be  paid  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  a fee  of  one  dollar;  and  any  such  certified 
copy  and  certificate  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  and  competent  and  sufficient! 
proof  of  the  adoption,  filing  and  registry  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or 
design  by  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation,  in  any  action  orj 
judicial  proceeding  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State,  and  of  due  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  such  certificate  shall  not  be 
assignable  or  tranferablc  by  the  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  to 
whom  the  same  is  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  register,  or  permit  to  be 
registered,  for  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  any  label,  trade- 
mark, term  or  design  that  is  in  the  identical  form  of  any  other  label,  trade-mark,  ; 
term  or  design  theretofore  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  association, 
organization  or  corporation,  or  that  bears  any  such  near  resemblance  thereto  as  may 
be  calculated  to  deceive,  or  that  would  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  therefor;  and  any  ; 
person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  who  shall  file  or  procure  the  filing 
and  registry  of  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  making  any  false  or  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations or  declarations,  with  fraudulent  intent,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  any  damages 
sustained  in  consequence  of  any  such  registry,  to  be  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
party  injured  thereby  in  any  court  of  law  of  this  State  having  jurisdiction  in  civil 
causes. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  has  hereto- 
fore adopted  and  filed  for  record  or  registry,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  and  file  for  reg- 
istry, any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  as  herein 
provided,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  registered  pursuant  to  this  act,  it  shall  be 
unlawful,  and  a violation  of  this  act,  for  any  other  person,  association,  organization 
or  corporation  to  manufacture,  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  in  any  way  utter  or  circu- 
late, any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design ; or 
have  in  possession,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  he  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  counterfeit  or 
imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  is  attached,  affixed,  printed, 
painted,  stamped,  impressed  or  displayed;  or  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  or  offer  to  sell  or 
dispose  of,  or  have  in  possession  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case, 
can  or  package  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached, 
affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped,  impressed  or  displayed. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  has  hereto- 
fore adopted  and  filed  for  record  or  registry,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  and  file  for 
registry,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, and  a violation  of  this  act,  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  association,  organ- 
ization or  corporation,  to  make  any  use,  sale,  offer  for  sale  or  display  of  the  genuine 
label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  of  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or 
corporation,  filing  the  same;  or  to  have  any  such  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term  or 
design  in  possession  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  used,  sold,  offered  for  sale 
or  displayed,  or  that  the  same  shall  be  applied,  attached  or  displayed  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  to  or  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise;  or  to  sell,  offer  to  sell,  or 
dispose  of  or  have  in  possession  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed 
of,  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  or  on  which 
any  such  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  of  any  such  person,  association, 
organization  or  corporation  is  attached,  affixed,  or  displayed;  or  to  make  any  use 
whatever  of  any  such  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  without  first 
obtaining,  in  every  such  case,  the  license,  consent  or  authority  of  the  person,  asso- 
ciation, organization  or  corporation  adopting,  filing  and  registering  the  same,  or 
causing  the  same  to  he  adopted,  filed  and  registered;  and  any  such  license,  consent 
or  authority  may  be  revoked  and  terminated  at  any  time  upon  notice,  and  thereafter 
any  use  thereof  shall  be  a violation  of  this  act,  and  subject  those  violating  the  same 
to  all  the  liabilities  and  penalties  herein  provided  against  any  violation  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corpora- 
tion that  has  adopted  and  filed,  or  caused  to  he  filed  and  recorded  or  registered  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  at  any  time  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  any 
label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  to  refile  the  same  for  registration  by  the  secretary 
of  state  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees  herein 
provided  for  filing  and  registering  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  and  lor 
copies  and  certificates  thereof,  and  any  person,  association,  organization  or  corpora- 
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tion  so  refiling  any  sncli  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  shall  have  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  remedies,  privileges  and  protection  given  by  this  act  to  any  person, 
association,  organization  or  corporation  originally  filing  any  label,  trade-mark,  term 
or  design  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  subject  to  the  same  liabilities. 

Sec.  9.  The  court  of  chancery  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  or  com- 
menced therein  under  this  act  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  and 
any  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  filing,  or  causing  to  be  filed,  for 
registry,  any  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  have  the  right  to  an  action  in  the  said  court  against  any  person  or  persons, 
association,  organization  or  corporation,  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  upon  the  filing  of  any  bill  of  complaint  therefor,  the  law  and  practice 
regulating  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  applicable  thereto;  and  the  said  court 
is  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  counterfeiting,  imita- 
tion, display,  use,  sale,  offer  of  sale,  circulating  or  uttering  of  any  counterfeit  or 
imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade  mark,  term  or  design  of  any  such  person,  associa- 
tion, organization  or  corporation  ; and  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise or  product  of  labor  to  which,  or  on  which,  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation 
I label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped, 
{impressed  or  displayed;  or  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor  con- 
tained in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imita- 
| tion  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  painted,  stamped,  impressed  or  displayed;  and 
i further  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  sale,  offer  of  sale,  or  display,  of  any  genuine 
' label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  of  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or 
| corporation  filing  the  same  as  aforesaid ; or  having  in  possession  any  such  genuine 
label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  used,  sold, 
offered  for  sale  or  displayed,  or  the  same  applied,  attached  or  displayed,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  to  or  on  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  product  of  labor  : or  the 
j selling,  or  offer [ingf]  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  that 
i the  same  shall  be  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares  or  merehan- 
■ dise  in  any  box,  case,  can  or  package  to  or  on  which  any  such  genuine  label,  trade- 
i mark,  term  or  design  of  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  is 
: attached,  affixed  or  displayed ; and  from  making  any  other,  or  any,  use  whatever  of 
; any  such  genuine  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design,  without  having  first  obtained,  in 
, any  and  every  such  case,  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  person,  association,  organi- 
I zation  or  corporation  adopting,  filing  and  registering  the  same,  or  causing  the  same 
I to  be  filed  and  registered,  as  herein  provided ; and  the  said  court  of  chancery  is  hereby 
empowered  to  make  such  other  orders  and  direct  such  other  proceedings  as  the  court 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  due  protection  of  the  rights  of  complainants, 

: effecting  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  prevention  of  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  same,  and  secure  and  protect  any  and  all  persons,  associations,  organiza- 
tions or  corporations  in  all  the  rights,  privileges,  property  and  interests  to  which  they 
or  any  of  them  are  or  may  be  entitled  in  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term  or  design 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  court  of  chancery  to  award  to  the  complainant  or  complainants  in  any  such 
action  any  and  all  damages  resulting  from  any  such  wrongful  use  of  any  such  label, 
trade-mark,  term  or  design  by  any  defendant  or  defendants,  or  for  any  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  ; and  to  require  any  such  defendant  or  defendants 
to  par  to  such  complainants  any  and  all  such  damages,  together  with  all  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  any  such  complainant  in  any  such  action  or  proceeding;  and 
the  said  court  shall  also  order  and  decree  that  the  defendants  pay  to  the  complain- 
ant or  complainants  any  and  all  profits  obtained,  received  or  derived  from  any  such 
wrongful  use,  or  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act;  or  both  profits  and 
any  such  damages,  and  that  any  and  all  such  counterfeits  or  imitations  of  any  such 
labels,  trade-marks,  terms  or  designs  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the 
defendant  or  defendants  in  any  such  action  shall  be  delivered  up  to  an  officer  of 
the  court,  or  to  the  complainant,  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  any  such  genuine  labels, 
trade-marks,  terms  or  designs  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  such 
defendant  or  defendants  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  complainant. 

Sec.  10.  In  addition  to  any  other  rights,  remedies  or  penalties  provided  by  this 
act,  and  as  concurrent  tnerewith,  any  person  or  persons,  association,  organization  or 
corporation  that  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  in  an  action  or  debt  in  any  court  o±  law  of  this  State  having  jurisdiction 
in  ci\  il  causes,  by  any  such  person,  association,  organization  or  corporation  that  has 
adopted  and  filed,  or  caused  the  same  to  be  done  as  aforesaid,  any  such  label,  trade- 
| mark,  teim  or  design;  whicn  action  may  be  commenced  by  summons  as  in  ordinary 
cases,  and  shall  be  proceeded  w'ith  therein  a3  ordinary  cases  in  said  court;  and  in 
case  any  execution  shall  be  issued  upon  any  judgment  obtained  against  the  defend- 
ant or  defendants  in  any  such  action  and  the  same  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  court, 

[ on  application  and  two  days'  notice  to  the  defendant,  may  award  an  execution  to 
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take  the  body  of  the  defendant  or  defendants  as  in  other  cases  where  a capias  may 
issue  out  of  the  circuit  or  supreme  courts  of  this  State ; and  thereafter  the  rights, 
remedies  and  liabilities  of  the  parties,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  case  shall  be  the 
same,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be,  as  in  other  actions  in  said  courts  where  an  execution 
to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  or  defendants  has  been  issued ; and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  court  in  which  any  such  action  may  be  brought  to  make  all  proper  and  I 
necessary  orders  to  restrain  and  prevent  any  defendant  or  defendants  from  continuing ! 
the  committing  of  any  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  In  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  equity,  or  any  action  at  law,  brought  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  such  association  or  organization  that  is  not  incorporated,  for  any 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  same  may  be  brought  in  the  rec- 
ognized name  of  any  such  association  or  organization,  or  in  the  proper  name  of  the 
president  or  the  secretary  or  the  treasurer  of  any  such  association  or  organization 
who  has  been  or  may  be  given  authority  to  bring  any  action  or  actions  for  or  in 
behalf  of  any  such  association  or  organization,  and  if  for  any  reason  such  authority 
is  not  given  before  the  commencement  of  any  such  suit  or  action,  the  same  may  be 
given  thereafter  at  any  time  before  the  trial  of  the  same ; and  any  such  suit  in  equity 
or  action  at  law  may  be  brought  as  aforesaid  in  the  recognized  name  of  any  branch 
or  local  or  subassociation,  affiliated  or  connected  with  any  national  or  international 
association  or  organization,  or  in  the  name  of  the  president,  or  the  secretary,  or  the 
treasurer  thereof;  and  such  authority  to  bring  the  same  may  be  given  by  any  board 
of  directors,  executive  board,  or  executive  committee,  of  any  such  association  or 
organization,  elected,  chosen,  or  appointed  by  any  such  association  or  organization ; 
and  any  such  person  or  persons  bringing  any  such  action  or  proceeding  in  any  court 
of  law  or  equity  in  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  receive  any  and  all  moneys, 
property  or  other  valuable  things  recovered  by  or  adjudged  to  the  complainant  or  i 
plaintiff  in  any  such  suit  or  action,  for  the  use  and  beneiit  of  the  association  or 
organization  entitled  to  the  same ; and  whenever  any  such  suit  or  action  shall  be 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  branch  or  local  or  subassociation  or  organiza- 
tion as  herein  provided  instead  of  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  national  or  interna-  i 
tional  association  or  organization,  such  branch  or  local  or  subassociation  bringing 
the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  privileges,  remedies  and  advantages, 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  suit  or  action,  as  any  other  party  or  parties  authorized 
by  this  act  to  bring  such  suit  or  action  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  any  such  suit 
or  action  had  been  brought  by  them,  or  in  their  behalf,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  be  construed  by  all  courts  at  all  times,  in  all  suits,  actions 
and  proceedings,  in  the  most  liberal  manner  for  effecting  the  objects  and  purposes 
thereof  and  protecting  the  claims,  rights,  interests,  use  and  property  of  every  per- 
son, association,  organization  or  corporation  in  and  to  any  label,  trade-mark,  term 
or  design  filed  and  registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a public  act  and  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 

Passed  March  15,  1898. 

Chapter  112. — Collection  of  manufacturing  statistics  by  the  bureau  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  The  bureau  of  statistics  provided  for  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  a sup- 
plement [act  approved  March  27,  1878]  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  prescribed  in 
said  act,  collect  and  publish  in  the  annual  report  of  said  bureau  statistics  showing 
the  number  of  private  firms  and  corporations  engaged  in  the  several  industries  in 
this  State;  the  capital  invested;  amount  of  raw  material  used  and  its  cost  value; 
amount  of  goods  manufactured  and  the  selling  price  of  said  goods;  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  by  months,  and  distinguished  as  to  sex ; total  wages  paid ; classi- 
fication of  wages,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  the  true 
condition  of  each  of  the  said  manufacturing  industries. 

Sec.  2.  The  information  secured  shall  be  presented  in  the  annual  report  by  figures 
only;  the  names  of  persons,  firms  or  corporations  shall  in  no  case  be  printed  and  the 
business  of  manufacturers,  individually,  shall  not  be  divulged. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  ox  statistics  shall  here- 
after be  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  March  25,  1898. 

Chapter  139.—  Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Section  206.  Any  employer  of  any  workmen,  or  any  agent,  superintendent  or 
overseer  of  any  company  or  corporation  employing  workmen,  or  any  person  whoso- 
ever, who  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  in  his  behalf 
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or  "by  his  direction  make  use  of  or  threaten  to  make  use  of  any  force,  violence  or 
restraint,  or  inliict  or  threaten  to  inflict  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  any 
injury,  damage,  harm  or  loss  against  any  person  or  persons  in  his  employ,  in  order 
to  induce  or  compel  such  employee  or  employees  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting  for 
any  particular  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  election,  or  on  account  of  such 
employee  or  employees  having  voted  or  refrained  from  voting  for  any  particular 
candidate  or  candidates  at  any  election,  or  wbo  shall,  by  any  sort  of  duress,  con- 
straint or  improper  influence  or  by  any  fraudulent  or  improper  device,  contrivance 
or  scheme,  impede,  hinder  or  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  of  any  voter 
at  any  election,  or  shall  thereby  compel,  induce  or  prevail  upon  any  voter  to  vote 
for  or  against  any  particular  candidate  or  candidates  at  any  election,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  being  thereof  convicted  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  conviction  is  had. 

Sec.  233.  The  act  entitled  “ An  act  to  regulate  elections,”  approved  April  eight- 
eenth, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  all  acts  amendatory  there- 
of and  supplemental  thereto,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  general  and  special, 
inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed,  but  this  repealer  shall  not  revive 
any  act  heretofore  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  immediately;  * * * 

improved  April  4,  1898. 

Chapter  192. — Seats  for  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  the  said  act  [act  approved  April  17,  1884;  supplement 
of  1886,  page  360,  section  150  and  General  Statutes  of  1895,  page  1675,  section  218]  is 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

2.  That  any  person  or  corporation  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  [that  suitable  seats  shall  be  jirovided  for  the  use  of  females 
employed  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments]  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense:  Provided,  That  ten  days’  notice 
in  writing  shall  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons  who  may  choose  to  do  so,  to  any 
person  or  persons  or  corporation  violating  this  act,  that  they  are  required  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  any  person  or  corporation 
failing  to  comply  therewith  upon  or  before  the  expiration  often  days  from  the  date 
of  service  of  such  notice,  shall  be  liable  to  the  said  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  district  court  in  any  city  or  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes;  such  action  may  be 
brought  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  other  actions  of  debt; 
the  first  process  shall  be  a summons,  returnable  in  not  less  than  five  days,  nor  more 
than  ten  days  after  the  test  thereof,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  indorse  the 
same  as  in  qui  tarn  actions;  the  finding  of  the  court  shall  be  that  the  defendant  has 
or  has  not  (as  the  case  may  be)  incurred  the  penalty  claimed  in  the  demand  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  judgment  shall  be  given  accordingly;  in  case  execution  shall  issue  and 
be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  court,  on  application,  after  notice  to  the  defendant,  may 
award  an  execution  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  as  in  other  cases  where  a 
capias  may  issue  out  of  any  district  court  in  this  State;  action  maybe  brought  for 
any  violation  of  this  act  in  the  name  of  any  person  or  persons  of  full  age  who  will 
prosecute  the  same,  and  in  case  of  recovery,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment 
recovered  shall  go  [to]  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  name  the  action  is  brought, 
and  the  other  half  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  recovering  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  May  18,  1898. 

Chapter  235. — Fraudulently  obtaining  money  upon  promise  of  employment. 

Section  202.  Any  person  who  shall  obtain  from  another,  with  intent  to  cheat  and 
defraud,  any  money  or  anything  of  value,  upon  a promise  or  agreement  to  procure 
or  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  such  person  employment  or  a loan  of  money  or  anything 
of  value,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

Sec.  218.  Any  person  louud  guilty  of  any  crime  which  by  this,  or  any  other  stat- 
ute, is  declared  to  be  a misdemeanor,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  as  the  court 
may  direct,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  219.  Any  oflender  who  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a second  offense 
of  the  like  nature,  may  be  sentence[d]  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  double  the  time  for  which  said  offender  might  have  been  sen- 
tenced on  the  first  offense. 

Approved  June  14,  1898. 
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Chapter  237. — Convict  labor. 

Section  162.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  warden  or  keeper  of  every  county 
jail  or  penitentiary,  to  put  and  keep  at  such  work  as  they  are  able  to  perform,  any 
and  all  persons  detained  in  his  custody  for  the  nonpayment  of  any  line  or  costs  of 
conviction;  such  work  to  be  directed  and  provided  by  the  boards  of  chosen  free- 
holders of  the  respective  counties,  and  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  thereof;  any 
such  person  may  be  excused  from  such  work,  for  good  cause  shown,  by  a judge  of 
the  court  which  may  have  imposed  sentence  on  such  person. 

Sec.  167.  The  sheriff,  warden  or  keeper  of  the  county  jail  or  penitentiary  in  any 
county  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  and  set  at  labor  any  convicted  person  com- 
mitted to  his  care  and  custody  at  any  reasonable  labor,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning, 
gardening,  mechanical  or  other  service  necessary  to  be  performed  within  the  bounds 
of  the  court-house  or  county  property. 

Approved  June  14,  1898. 

OHIO. 

ACTS  OF  1898. 

Page  30. — Inspection  of  factories,  etc. 

Section  1.  Supplementary  section  2573 c of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  as 
amended  and  passed  April  25,  1893  (O.  L.,  vol.  90,  page  308),  [shall]  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2573c.  Said  inspectors,  if  they  find  upon  such  inspection  that  the  heat- 
ing, lighting,  ventilation  or  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  shop  or  factory  is  such  as 
to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  or  residing  therein,  or  that  the 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  is  not  sufficient,  or  that  efficient 
means  for  extinguishing  fire  is  not  provided  on  each  floor,  or  that  the  belting,  shaft- 
ing, gearing,  elevators,  drums  and  machinery  in  such  shops  and  factories  are  located 
so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  employees,  and  not  sufficiently  guarded,  or  that  the  vats, 
pans  or  structures  filled  with  molten  metal  or  hot  liquid  are  not  surrounded  with 
proper  safeguards  for  preventing  accident  or  injury  to  those  employed  at  or  near 
them,  shall  notify  the  owners,  proprietors  or  agents  of  such  shops  or  factories,  or 
report  the  same  to  the  chief  inspector,  who  shall  notify,  in  writing,  the  owners,  pro- 
prietors or  agents  of  such  shops  or  factories  by  mailing  such  notification  to  the  last 
known  address  of  such  owners,  proprietors  or  agents  to  make  the  alterations  or 
additions  necessary  without  delay  : Provided,  however,  That  for  such  of  the  altera- 
tions and  additions  ordered  as  may  be  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
comply  with  immediately,  the  chief  inspector  may  grant  from  fifteen  (15)  to  thirty 
(30)  days’  time  from  date  of  first  notification  to  such  owners,  proprietors  or  agents, 
in  which  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions,  and  if  such  alterations  are  not 
made  within  the  limit  of  time  granted,  such  owners,  proprietors  or  agents  so  noti- 
fied, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  hundred  (500)  dollars,  and  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  dollars, 
and  ten  (10)  dollars  additional  for  each  day  after  such  conviction,  until  such  altera- 
tions and  additions  necessary  have  been  made,  which  fine  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  conviction  is  had.  The  district  inspectors  shall 
make  a record  of  all  examinations  of  shops  and  factories  in  theirrespective  districts, 
showing  the  date  when  made,  the  condition  in  which  such  shops  and  factories  are 
found,  and  what  changes  were  ordered,  the  number  of  shops  and  factories  in  their 
respective  districts,  the  number  of  men,  women  and  children  employed  in  each  shop 
or  factory,  together  with  all  such  other  facts  and  information  of  public  interest,  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  such  shops  and  factories,  as  they  may  think  useful  and  proper, 
which  record  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  inspector  every  week,  and  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  of  public  interest  to  be  included  in  his  annual  report.  The 
chief  inspector  shall  issue  such  instructions,  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  district  inspectors  not  inconsistent  with  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  in  them  by  law,  as  shall  secure  uniformity  of  action  and  proceedings 
throughout  the  different  districts.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  be  two 
thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  per  annum,  and  the  district  inspectors,  one  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,000)  each  per  annum,  which  salaries  and  all  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  by  said  inspectors  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  from  any  fund  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  auditor,  on  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  proper  vouchers. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  3,  1898. 
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Page  33. — Weighing  of  coal  at  mines. 

Section  1.  The  following  sections  [shall]  he  enacted  supplementary  to  section 
295,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio : 

Section  295a.  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  mine  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal 
mines  in  this  State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or  ton  rates,  or  other  quantity,  to 
pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  said  miners  over  any  screen  or  other  device  which 
shall  take  any  part  from  the  value  thereof,  before  the  same  shall  have  been  weighed 
and  duly  credited  to  the  employee  sending  the  same  to  the  surface,  and  accounted 
for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weights  fixed  by  laws  of  Ohio. 

Section  295&.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  also  apply  to  the  class  of  workers, 
engaged  in  mines  wherein  the  mining  is  done  by  machinery,  known  as  loaders  j 
whenever  the  workmen  are  under  contract  to  load  by  the  bushel,  ton  or  any  quan- 
tity, the  settlement  of  which  is  had  by  weight,  the  output  shall  be  weighed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  295c.  Any  mine  owner,  lessee  or  operator  of  coal  mines  in  this  State, 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  required  to  be  performed  by 
sections  295a  and  295Z>,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  ($600)  dollars,  nor  less  than 
three  hundred  ($300)"  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  six  months  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  9,  1898. 

Page  35. — Seats , dressing  rooms,  etc.,  for  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  1 of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  females/’  amended  and  passed  March  6,  1891,  and  section  2 of  the  same  act,  passed 
April  16,  1885,  [shall]  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  female  employees  in  any 
manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishments  in  this  State,  shall  provide 
[a]  suitable  seat  for  the  use  of  each  female  employee  so  employed,  and  shall  permit 
the  use  of  such  by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
for  which  they  are  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  at  all  times 
when  such  use  would  not  actually  and  necessarily  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  such  employees,  and  such  seat  shall  be  constructed  or  adjusted  where 
practicable  so  as  to  be  a fixture  and  not  obstruct  such  female  when  actually  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties  when  such  seat  cannot  be  used;  and  the  owner 
of  the  building  shall  provide,  on  the  same  floor,  or  floor  immediately  above  or  below, 
of  the  building  wherein  any  female  persons  are  employed,  suitable  and  separate 
toilet  and  dressing  rooms  and  water-closets  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  female 
employees,  and  where  possible,  such  dressing  rooms  and  water-closets  shall  be 
situated  together,  with  one  water-closet  for  every  twenty-five  females  or  less,  and 
where  there  are  more  than  twenty-five  there  shall  be  provided  an  additional  water- 
closet,  up  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  above  that  number  in  the  same  ratio : Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  closet  for  the  use  of  females  shall  be  placed  in  a basement  or 
cellar,  unless  such  basement  or  cellar  is  used  for  manufacturing,  mechanical  or 
mercantile  purposes,  and  females  are  employed  therein:  And  provided,  further,  That 
such  closets,  in  the  same  ratio  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  placed  on  the  outside  of 
such  building  at  a distance  not  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  such  cities,  towns  and 
villages  as  are  not  provided  with  a system  of  waterworks;  unless  such  building  is 
provided  with  a dry  closet  system  such  closets  to  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition 
at  all  times.  The  State  inspector  of  factories  and  workshops  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  observed  and  enforced. 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  fn  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  March  9,  1898. 

Page  43. — Factories  and  workshops — Accidents. 

Section  1.  Section  2 [sec.  8772  of  the  Rev.  St.]  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  information  relative  to  accidents  occurring  in  the  work- 
shops and  factories  of  the  State, ” [shall]  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2 [8772  R.  S.].  Any  manufacturer  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act  in  each  case  of  death  by  accident  within  seven  days  there- 
after, and  in  each  case  of  injury  by  accident  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  shall  bo 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
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fifty  dollars.  The  term  manufacturer,  as  applied  in  section  one  and  in  section  two 
of  this  act,  shall  he  held  to  mean  any  person  who,  as  owner,  manager,  lessee,  assignee, 
receiver,  contractor,  or  who,  as  agent  of  any  incorporated  company  makes  or  causes 
to  he  made  or  who  deals  in  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  or  who  owns,  controls 
or  operates  any  street  railway  or  lanndrying  establishment,  or  is  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  bridges,  or  structures,  or  in  loading  or  unloading  vessels,  or 
cars,  or  moving  heavy  materials,  or  operating  dangerous  machinery,  or  in  the  manu- 
facture or  use  of  explosives. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Passed  March  9,  1898.  « 

Page  87. — Factories  and  workshops — Hand  rails  on  stairways. 

Section  1.  Section  2 of  the  * * * act  passed  April  18,  1892  (O.  L.,  vol.  89, 

page  374),  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2.  Any  person  or  persons  owning  or  having  charge  of  such  stairs  or  stair- 
ways, as  directors,  trustees,  lessees,  managers  or  proprietors  of  any  of  said  buildings 
wherein  said  stairs  are  erected  and  used  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  provide  said  hand  railings,  and  put  up  and  keep  up  the  same  in  man- 
ner aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  to  any  person  injured  for 
the  want  of  such  railing  or  railings  for  all  injury  to  such  person  or  damages  result- 
ing therefrom;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and 
factories,  or  district  inspectors,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  7,  1898. 

Page  113. — Inspection  of  factories,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  2573 b of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  [shall]  be  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2513b.  The  said  inspector  shall  have  entry  into  all  such  shops  and  factories, 
including  all  public  institutions  of  the  State  which  have  shops  and  factories,  or 
either,  at  any  reasonable  time,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  proprietors,  agents  or 
servants  in  such  factories  or  shops  to  prevent,  at  reasonable  hours,  his  entry  into 
such  shops  and  factories  for  the  purpose  of  such  inspection.  And  proof  of  the  failure 
of  the  proprietor  of  any  shop  or  factory  to  make  the  alterations  or  furnish  the  safe- 
guards ordered  by  the  inspector,  within  the  time  required  by  law,  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  and  shall  render  such  proprietor  liable  for  any 
injury  sustained  by  reason  of  such  failure  to  make  such  alterations  or  furnish  such 
safeguards. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  13,  1898. 


Page  123. — Employment  of  children,  etc. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  mercantile  or  other  establishment,  directly  or  indirectly;  and 
no  boy  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  be 
employed  at  any  work  performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  or  in  assisting 
any  person  employed  as  a wage-earner,  when  the  public  schools  in  which  district 
such  child  resides  are  in  session,  providing  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  females  work- 
ing at  household  wrork. 

»Sec.  2.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  no  girl  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  shall  be  employed  at  any  -work  at  nighttime  later  than  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  nor  earlier  than  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  no  minor  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  places  named  in  section  one  of  this 
act  for  a longer  period  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  fifty-five  hours  in 
one  week ; and  every  such  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  bo  entitled  to  no 
less  than  thirty  minutes  for  meal  time  at  noon,  but  such  meal  time  shall  not  bo 
included  as  part  of  the  work  hours  of  the  day ; and  every  employer  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  minors  are  employed  a printed  notico 
stating  the  maximum  number  of  work  hours  required  in  one  week,  and  in  each  day 
of  the  week  from  such  minors,  such  printed  notice  to  be  furnished  by  the  chief 
inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  and  approved  by  the  attorney-general;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  of  minors  to  keep  a correct  record  of  same, 
which  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  chief  and  district  inspectors  of  work- 
shops and  factories,  giving  the  name  of  each  minor  employed  and  place  of  birth, 
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residence  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  tlio  character  of  employment  engaged  in  by 
such  minor,  and  such  record  shall  be  corrected  ■whenever  a change  occurs  in  the 

employment  of  such  minor.  v . , , ,• 

Sec"  3.  Any  person  or  corporation  •who  shall  employ  any  minor  contrary  to  tne 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  -who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories  to  prose- 
cute all  violations  of  this  act,  when  the  same  shall  come  to  his  knowledge,  before 
competent  authority,  and  the  chief  and  district  inspectors  of  workshops  shall  have 
authority  the  same  as  is  invested  in  the  truant  officer  of  any  school  district  to  enforce 
school  attendance  of  anv  child  found  violating  the  school  laws,  or  he  shall  make 
complaint  of  such  violation  to  such  truant  officer,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  in  said  district;  and  all  fines  collected  under  this  act  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

Sec.  5.  Said  sections  6986,  6986aa,  698655  and  6986c  [Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio], 
as  cited  in  title,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  19,  1898. 


Page  154. — Protection  of  trainmen — 


Construction  of  overhead  telegraph,  etc.,  wires. 


Section  1.  Hereafter  all  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or  other  wires  of  any 
kind  constructed  over  the  line  of  any  steam  railroad  within  the  State  of  Ohio  shall 
be  put  up  on  good  substantial  poles  of  a size  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom  and  not  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  that  they  [shall] 
be  set  in  the  earth  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  their  length  and  well  tamped.  Double 
cross-arms  shall  be  used  in  all  cases  and  all  wires  shall  be  insulated.witli  glass  or  porce- 
lain insulators,  and  securely  fastened  to  both  cross-arms.  All  wires  to  clear  the  top 
of  the  rails  at  least  twenty-five  feet,  except  in  cases  of  trolley-wire  crossings,  when 
such  height,  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  is  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs  shal  l govern.  W here  there  is  side  strain,  poles  shall  be  well  guyed  or 
braced. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  to  see 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced  and  he  shall  have  the  power  to  cause  the 
removal  of  any  such  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or  other  wires  hereafter 
constructed  over  any  railroad  within  the  State  of  Ohio  not  constructed  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  21,  1898. 


Page  155. — Factories  and  worlshojys — Blowers  for  friction  wheels. 


Section  1.  The  act  entitled  “An  act  to  create  a better  sanitary  condition  in  work- 
shops and  factories  where  clust-creating  machinery  is  used/’  passed  April  17,  1896 
(0.  L.,  vol.  92,  pages  186  and  187),  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  persons,  companies  or  corporations  operating  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  description  are  used,  either  solid 
emery,  leather,  leather  covered,  felt,  canvas,  linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts 
rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or  corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  pro- 
vide the  same  with  blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside 
or  under  such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  a manner  as  to  protect  the  person  or  x>ersons 
using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  the  dust  produced  and  caused  thereby,  and  to 
carry  away  the  dust  arising  from  or  thrown  off  by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in 
operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  or  to  some  receptacle  place,  so  as 
to  receive  and  confine  such  dust:  Provided,  That  grinding  machines  upon  which 
water  is  used  at  the  point  of  the  grinding  contact  and  small  emery  wheels  that  are 
used  temporarily  for  tool  grinding  and  small  shops  employing  not  more  than  one 
man  at  such  work  and  do  not  create  dust  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  to 
be  injurious  to  the  operator,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating 
any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  or  construct  such  appliances,  apparatus, 
machinery  or  other  things  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  as  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  section,  as  follows  : Each  and  every  such  wheel  shall  be  fitted  with 
a sheet  or  cast  iron  hood  or  hopper  of  such  form  and  so  applied  to  such  wheel  or 
wheels  that  the  dust  or  refuse  therefrom  will  fail  from  such  wheel,  or  will  be  thrown 
into  such  hood  or  hopper  by  centrifugal  force  and  be  carried  off  by  the  current  of 
air  into  a suction  pipe  attached  to  same  hood  or  hopper. 

Section  3.  Each  and  every  such  wheel,  six  inches  or  less  iu  diameter,  shall  be 
provided  with  a three-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  six  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
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diameter  with  four-inch  suction  pipe;  wheels  from  twenty- four  inches  to  thirty-six 
inches  in  diameter  with  five-inch  suction  pipe;  and  all  wheels  larger  in  diameter 
than  those  stated  above  shall  he  provided  each  with  a suction  pipe  not  less  than  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  pipe  from  each  wheel,  so  specified,  must  he  full 
size  to  the  main  trunk  suction  pipe,  and  the  main  suction  pipe  to  which  smaller  pipes 
are^afctached  shall,  in  its  diameter  and  capacity,  he  equal  to  the  combined  area  of 
such  smaller  pipes  attached  to  the  same,  and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  exhaust 
fan,  connected  with  such  suction  pipe  or  pipes,  shall  he  as  large,  or  larger,  than  the 
suction  pipe. 

Section  4.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating 
any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  provide  the  necessary  fans  or  blowers  to  he  con- 
nected with  such  pipe  or  pipes,  as  set  forth  in  this  act,  which  shall  he  run  at  a rate 
of  speed  such  as  will  produce  a velocity  of  air  in  such  suction  or  discharge  pipes  of 
at  least  nine  thousand  feet  per  minute  to  an  equivalent  suction  or  pressure  of  air 
equal  to  raising  a column  of  water  not  less  than  five  inches  in  a U-shaped  tube.  All 
branch  pipes  must  enter  the  main  trunk  pipe  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  or 
less;  the  main  suction  or  trunk  pipe  shall  he  below  the  emery  or  buffing  wheels, 
and  as  close  to  the  same  as  possible,  and  to  be  either  upon  the  floor  or  beneath  the 
floor  on  which  the  machines  are  placed  to  which  such  wheels  are  attached.  All 
bends,  turns  or  elbows  in  such  pipes  must  be  made  with  easy,  smooth  surfaces,  hav- 
ing a radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less  than  two  diameters  of  the  pipe  on  which  they 
are  connected. 

Section  5.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories 
to  cause  his  district  inspectors  to  inspect  such  workshops  and  factories  in  this  State 
having  and  using  such  machinery  as  is  named  in  this  act,  as  often  as  he  may  deem 
advisable,  and  the  district  inspector  shall  have  entry  to  such  workshops  and  facto- 
ries at  all  times  when  directed  to  make  such  inspection,  and.  shall  report  to  the  chief 
inspector  such  violations  as  he  may  find,  and  the  chief  inspector  shall  notify  the 
person  or  persons,  company  or  corporation  operating  such  workshop  or  factory  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  thirty  days  after  date  of  issuing  order, 
which  notification  shall  he  in  writing  and  may  be  served  by  the  district  inspector  or 
mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  person,  persons,  company  or  corporation, 
which  service  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  notice  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Section  6.  Any  person,  or  persons,  company  or  corporation,  or  agent  having 
charge  of  or  the  management  of  such  workshop  or  factory,  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  such  orders  for  changes  as  may  be  issued  by  the 
chief  inspector,  within  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been  issued,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  21,  1898. 

Page  159 .—Regulation,  inspection,  etc.,  of  baleries. 

Section  1.  The  above-named  act  [“An  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  manufacture 
of  flour  and  meal  food  products7'],  passed  April  27,  1896  (O.  L.,  vol.  92,  pages  393  and 
394),  [shall]  he  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  buildings  or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakeries  shall 
be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a manner  to  conduce  to  the  proper  healthful  and  sanitary 
condition  thereof,  and  constructed  with  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes, 
sufficient  to  insure  ventilation,  such  as  the  chief  or  district  inspector  shall  direct; 
and  no  cellar  or  basement  not  now  used  as  a bakery,  shall  be  hereafter  used  and  occu- 
pied as  a bakery,  and  a cellar  heretofore  occupied  shall,  when  once  closed,  not  be 
reopened,  unless  the  proprietor  shall  have  previously  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Section  2.  Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with  a proper  wash  room  and 
water-closet  or  closets,  apart  from  the  hake  room  or  rooms  where  the  manufacturing 
of  such  food  products  is  conducted;  and  no  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash 
pit  shall  bo  within  or  communicate  directly  with  a bake  shop,  or  any  bakery  for  a 
hotel  or  public  restaurant. 

Section  3.  Every  room  used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  shall  be  at 
least  eight  feet  in  height;  the  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall  he  plastered  or  wain- 
scoted, ceiling  plastered  or  ceiled  with  lumber  or  metal,  and  if  required  by  the  in- 
spector, shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  and  the  furniture  and 
utensils  of  such  rooms  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  moved,  that  the  furniture 
and  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  in  proper  healtklul  sanitary  condition. 

Section  4.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  per* 
fectly  dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities 
for  storing  the  same  can  he  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 
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Section  5.  The  sleeping  places  for  persons  employed  in  a bakery  shall  be  kept 
separate  from  the  room  or  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored,  and  the  chief  inspector  or  district  inspector  may  inspect  such  sleeping 
places,  if  they  are  on  the  same  premises  as  the  bakery,  and  order  them  cleaned  or 
changed  in  compliance  with  sanitary  principles. 

Section  6.  After  the  inspection  of  a bakery  has  been  made  and  it  is  found  to  con- 
form to  this  act,  the  chief  inspector  may  issue  a certificate  to  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  bakery,  that  it  is  conducted  in  compliance  with  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  but  where  orders  are  issued  by  the  inspector  to  improve  the  condition  of  a 
bakery  no  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  until  such  order  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  have  been  complied  with. 

Section  7.  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  act,  the  chief  insxreetor  of  workshops 
and  factories  shall  appoint  two  additional  district  inspectors  who  shall  be  appointed 
in  the  same  manner  and  possess  the  same  qualifications,  and  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  the  same,  and  on  the  same  conditions  and  clothed  with  the  same  powers, 
and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  district  inspector  authorized  by  section 
2573 a including  sections  two  and  three,  section  2573«-2,  25735  and  2573c  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  8.  The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  any  property  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  a notice  requiring  any  altera- 
tions to  be  made  in  or  upon  such  premises,  comply  therewith,  and  such  notice  shall 
be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  upon  such  owner,  agent  or  lessee  either  personally 
or  by  mail,  and  a notice  mailed  to  the  last  known  address  of  such  owner,  agent  or 
lessee,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  act. 

Section  9.  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  any  requirement  of  the  chief  or  district  inspector,  as  provided  herein,  shall 
be  guilty  o+'  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  second  offense,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days,  and  for 
the  third  offense  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than 
thirty  days’  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  21,  1898. 

Page  163. — 777 eighing  of  coal  at  mines. 

Section  1.  Whoever  shall  be  employed  to  weigh  coal  as  it  comes  from  the  mine 
where  mined,  when  such  weight  shall  be  the  weight  upon  which  the  amount  of 
mining  for  the  person  mining  such  coal  shall  be  estimated,  and  the  weight  upon 
which  the  royalty  due  the  owner  of  the  lands  from  which  such  coal  shall  be  mined, 
shall  be  estimated  at  any  mine  where  ten  or  more  miners  shall  be  employed,  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  some  competent  officer  to  administer  such,  oath, 
that  ho  will  correctly  weigh  all  coal  taken  from  such  mine  under  existing  contracts 
between  operator,  miner  and  landowners,  and  give  due  credit  for  the  same  to  the 
miner  mining  such  coal  in  said  mine,  and  the  landowner  when  required,  owning  the 
lands  from  which  such  coal  is  mined,  and  shall  enter  into  bond  in  the  sum  of  xhree 
hundred  dollars,  with  two  sufficient  sureties  aud  payable  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  said 
bond  to  be  approved  by  and  filed  with  the  township  clerk  of  the  township  where 
such  mine  may  be  situated  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  such  oath.  Said  oath  to  be 
indorsed  upon  said  bond. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
such  mine  is  situated,  to  prosecute  all  persons  charged  with  violation  of  such  oath. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  convicted  of  such  violation  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  of  the  county  where  conviction  is  had  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than 
sixty  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  September  1 1*98 

Passed  April  21,  1898. 

Page  164. — Employment  of  children  in  mines. 

Section  1.  Section  302  [Revised  Statutes  shall]  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as 

follows : 

Section  302.  Xo  chilu  under  fiiteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  any 
mine,  and  in  all  cases  of  minors  applying  for  work  the  agent  of  such  mine  shall  see 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated ; he  shall  also  keep  a record  of  all 
minors  employed  by  him,  or  by  any  person  employed  in  said  mine,  giving  the  name, 
a§€0  place  of  birth,  parents’  name  and  residence,  with  character  of  employment, 
and  he  shall  demand  from  such  minor  proof  that  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments ot  the  school  laws;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector  to  inspect 
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such  record  and  to  report  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mines  the  number  of  minors 
employed  in  or  about  such  mines  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  21,  1898. 

Page  288. — Automatic  couplers,  etc.,  on  cars. 

Section  1.  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  a railroad  or  part  of  a railroad, 
in  this  State,  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1900,  equip  and 
furnish  all  cars  owned  and  leased  used  in  its  service  in  this  State  with  automatic 
couplers,  coupling  automatically,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity 
of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars;  and  shall  equip,  furnish  and  operate  all 
cars  in  its  passenger  service,  and  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cars  in  its 
freight  service  with  air-brakes;  and  no  freight  train  shall,  after  such  date,  be  run 
by  any  such  railroad  corporation  over  any  part  of  its  road  lying  within  this  State 
unless  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cars  composing  such  freight  train  are  so 
equipped,  furnished  and  operated  with  perfectly  acting  air-brakes  and  so  as  to 
enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  speed  of  the  train  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes : 
Provided,  That  on  or  before  January  1,  1899,  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  of  all  the  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air-brakes  hereinbefore  provided  to  be  put  upon  cars  shall  be  so 
furnished  on  or  before  January  1,  1899. 

Sec.  2.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  railroad  corporation  operating  a railroad 
or  part  of  a railroad  within  this  State,  to  report  to  the  commissioner  of  railroads 
©very  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1900,  the  number  and  class  of  cars  in  their  service  equipped  with  such  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air-brakes,  and  the  number  of  cars  not  so  equipx>ed;  to  report 
upon  blanks  furnished  by  such  commissioner. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  25,  1898. 

Page  342. — Railroad  companies — Blocking  of  frogs,  etc. 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  protection  of  railroad  employees,” 
passed  March  23,  1888  (O.  L.,  vol.  85,  page  105),  [Sec.  3385 — 18  fi.  S.  shall]  be  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

[Section  3365 — 18.]  Every  railroad  corporation  operating  a railroad  or  part  of  a 
railroad  in  this  State,  shall  on  or  before  the  first  .day  of  June,  1899,  adjust,  fill  or 
block,  all  angles  in  frogs,  switches  and  crossings  on  their  roads  in  all  yards,  divi- 
sional and  terminal  stations  where  trains  are  made  up,  with  the  best  known  sheet 
steel  sx>ring  guard  or  wrought  iron  appliances  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  25,  1898. 

Page  349. — Convict  labor — State  reformatory . 

Section  1.  * * * Section  7388 — 25  [R.  S.  shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 

follows : 

Section  8 [7388 — 25  E.  S.].  The  discipline  to  be  observed  in  said  Ohio  State  reform- 
atory shall  be  reformatory,  and  the  managers  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  means 
of  reformation  for  the  improvement  of  the  inmates  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
The  labor  imposed  upon  inmates,  or  industrial  pursuits  prescribed  for  the  employment 
of  their  time,  shall  also  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  managers,  except  that 
what  is  known  as  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  shall  not  be  employed.  The 
superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  place  to  the  credit  of  each  prisoner,  such 
amount  of  his  earnings  as  the  board  of  managers  may  deem  equitable  and  just, 
taking  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  imprisoned,  and  his  general  deportment:  Provided,  That  such  credit 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  twenty  per  cent  of  his  earnings,  and  the  funds  thus  accruing 
to  the  credit  of  any  prisoner  shall  be  paid  to  him,  or  his  family,  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  board  of  managers  may  deem  best : Provided,  That  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  such  earnings  shall  be  left  for  and  paid  to  such  prisoner  at  the  time 
of  his  restoration  to  citizenship : And  provided,  further,  That  the  superintendent  may, 
with  the  appro  val  of  the  managers,  by  way  of  punishment  for  violation  of  rules,  and 
of  propriety,  or  any  other  misconduct,  cancel  such  portion  of  such  credit  as  he  may 
deem  best. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  25,  1898. 
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Page  358. — Sunday  labor. 

Section  1.  Section  7033  of  tlie  Revised.  Statutes  [shall]  he  so  amended  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

Section  7033.  Whoever,  being  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  engages  in  common 
labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday ; and  whoever,  being  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  open  or  cause  to  be  opened  any  building  or  place  for  the 
transaction  of  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  commonly  called  Sunday,  or  who 
shall  require  any  person  in  his  employ  or  under  his  control  to  engage  in  common 
labor  on  Sunday,  shall,  on  complaint  made  within  ten  days  thereafter,  and  upon 
conviction,  be  fined,  for  the  first  offense,  twenty-five  dollars,  and  for  each  subsequent 
offense  such  person  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than  thirty  days.  But 
this  section  does  not  apply  to  or  embrace  works  of  necessity  or  of  charity,  and  does 
not  extend  to  persons  who  conscientiously  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  Sabbath,  and  who  do  in  fact  abstain,  on  that  day,  from  the  doing,  of  the  things 
herein  prohibited  on  Sunday;  nor  shall  it  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  families 
emigrating  from  traveling,  or  watermen  from  landing  their  passengers,  or  keepers  of 
tollbridges,  tollgates  or  ferries  from  attending  the  same,  on  Sunday. 

Sec.  2.  * * * This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 

passage. 

Passed  April  26,  1898. 


[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
furnish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  hy 
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them.  These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Camden,  hi.  J.— November  16, 1898.  Contract  with  Charles  McCaul, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  post-office,  except  heating 
apparatus  and  electric- wire  conduits,  $153,669.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  one  year. 

Norfolk,  Va.- — December  1,  1898.  Contract  with  Mcllvain, 

• 

Unkefer  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  construction  of  court-house 
and  post-office,  except  heating  apparatus,  elevator,  and  electric- wire 
conduits,  $162,966.  Work  to  be  completed  within  sixteen  months. 
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